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ESSAY I* 



OF G O M M E R C 



JL HE greater part of mankind may be divided 
into two clafles ; that of piallow thinkers , who 
fall Abort of the truth ; and that of abflrufe think- 
ers, who go beyond it. The latter clafs arc by 
far the moft rare ; and I may add, by far the moft 
ufeful and valuable. s They fuggeft hints, at leaft, 
and ftart difficulties , which they want , perhaps f 
Drill tq purfue; but which may produce fine dif- 
coveries, when handled by men who have a more 
juft way of thinking. At worft , what they fay is 
uncommon ; and if it fhould coft fome pains to 
comprehend it, one has, however, the pleafure 
of hearing fomething that is new. An author is 
little to be valued , who tells us nothing but whafc 
Yfc can learn from every, coffeehoufe-convcrfation* 
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9 ESSAY I4 

AH people oijhallow thought arc apt to decry evep 
thofe of/b/zV/underftanding, as abjlrufe thinkers and 
^metaphyficians , and refiners; and never will allow 
any thing to be juft which is beyond their own 
conceptions. There are fome cafes , I own , where 
an extraordinary refinement affords a ftrongpre- 
'iumjttion of falfliood , and where no reafoning is 
to be trufted but what is natural and cafy. When 
~a man deliberates concerning his condud in any, 
particular affair, and forms fchemes in politics, trade, 
economy, or any bufinefs in life; he never ought 
to draw his arguments too fine , or conned too long 
a chain of confequences together. Something is 
iure to happen that will difconcert his reafoning, 
and produce an event different from what he exped- 
-*d. But when we reafon upon genera/ fubjeds, one 
may juftly affirm, that our fpeculations can fcarcely 
iever be too fine, provided they be juft ; and that the 
difference between a common man and a man of 
genius , is chiefly feen in the fhallownefs or depth of 
the principles upon which they proceed. General 
reafonings feem intricate, merely becaufe they are 
general; nor is it cafy for the bulk of mankind to 
diftinguifh , in a great number of particulars , that 
common circumftance in which they all agree, or 
to extrad it, pure and unmixed , from the other 
Superfluous circumftances. Every judgment or con- 
' clufion with them is particular. They cannot erilarge 
their view to thofe univerfal propofitiphs, which 
•comprehend under 'them an infinite number of in- 
dividuals, and include a whole fcience in a fingle 
lfeeoj?e«a. Their eye is co-founded with bxck aa 
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extenfive profpeft; and the conclufions derived 
from it, even though clearly expreffed, feem in- 
tricate and obfeure. But however intricate they 
may Teem, it is certain, that general principles, if 
juft and found , muft always prevail in the general 
courfe of things, though they may fail in particular 
cafes; and it is the chief bufiriefs of philofophers to 
regard the general courfe of things.* I may add, 
that it is alfo the chief bufinefs of politicians ; efpe-. 
cially in the domeftic government of the ftate, where 
the public good, which is, or ought to be, their 
objedt, depends on the concurrence of a multitude 
of caufes; not, as in foreign policies, on accidents 
and chances, and the caprice* of a few perfons. 
This therefore makes the difference between partU 
cular deliberations and general reafonings , and 
renders fubdlty and refinement much more fuifc- 
able to the latter than to the former. 

I thought this introdu&ion neceffary before the 
following difcourfes on commerce, money 9 interejl> bo* 
lance of trade 9 &e. where, perhaps , there will occur 
fome principles which are uncommon, and which 
may feem too refined and fubtile for fuch vulgar 
fubjedls. If falfe, let them be rejedled: but no one 
ought to entertain a prejudice againft them, merely 
becaufe they are out of the common road. 

The greatnefs of a ftate , and the bappihefs of its 
fubjedls , how independent foever they may be fup- 
pofed in fome refpedls , are commonly allowed to b$ 
infeparable with regard to commerce ; and as puvate 
men receive greater fecurity, in the pofleffion of 
their trade and riches , from the power of the pubfc} 
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4 ESSAY L 

To the pubtic becomes powerful in proportion to the 
opulence and extenfive commerce of private men. 
This maxim is true in general; though I cannot- 
Ibrbear thinking , that it may poffibly admit of ex* 
jceptions, and that we often eftablifti it with too little 
referve and limitation. There may befome circum- 
stances, where the commerce and riches and luxury 
of individuals, iriftead of adding ftrength to the pub- 
lic, will lervc only to thin its armies, and diminifh 
its authority among the neighbouring nations. Man 
is a very variable being, and fufceptible of many dif- 
ferent opinions , principles , and rules of conduct, 
What may' be true, while he adheres to one way of 
thinking, will be found falfe, when he has embraced 
an oppofite fet of manners and opinions. 

The bulk of every ftate may be divided into 
x hujbandmen and manufacturers^ The former are em- 
ployed in the culture of the land ; the latter work 
up the materials fumilhed by the former into all the 
commodities which -are necefTary or ornamental to 
Tiuman life. As Toon as men quit their lavage Rate, 
•where they live chiefly by hunting and fifhing, 
they muft fall into thcte two clafTes ; though the 
arts bf agriculture employ atfirjl the moil numerous 
part of the fociety \ Time and experience improve 

a Monk Melon, in his political effay on commerce, aflerts, 
that even at prefent, if you divide France into to parts, 16 are 
laborers or pedants; two only artifans; one belonging to the 
law, church, and military; and one merchants , financiers, 
and bourgeois. This calculation is certainly very erroneous. In 
^Franco, England, and indeed mod parts of Europe, half of 
the inhabitants live in cities ; and even of thofe who live 'in the 
/f ountry 9 a great number we artifans,, f^h^ps above a third. 
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ft) much thefe arts, tKat the l&nd may eafily maintain 
a much greater number of mfcn, than thofe who 
are immediately employed in its culture, or who- 
furriifh the more neceflary manufactures to fuch a% 
are fo employed. 

If th^fe fuperfluous hands apply themfelves to the 
finer arts, which are commonly denominated the 
arts of luxury, they add to-the bappinefe of the ftate ; 
fince they afford to many the opportunity of re* 
ceiving enjoyments , with which they would other* 
wife have been unacquainted. But may not another 
fcheme be propofed for the employment of thefe 
fuperfluous hands ?'May not the fovereign lay clainr 
to them, and employ them in fleets and armies* 
to ihcreafe the dominions of the ftate abroad, ancf 
fp read its fame over diftant nations? 'It is certain f ' 
that- the fewer defires and", want* are found in the 
proprietors and laborers of lancf, the fewer hands- 
do they empfby; and confequently thefuperfluities 
of the land , inftead of maintaining tradefmen ancf 
manufa&urers, may fupport fleets and armies to z 
much greater extent, than where- a great many art* 
are required to minifterto the luxury of particular 
pcrfons*. Here , 4 therefore , feems to be a kind of op* 
pofition between the greatnefs of the ftate and the* 
happinefs of the fubjedt. A ftate is never greater than 
when all its fuperfluous hands are employed in the 
fervice of the pubKc. The eafe and convenience 
of private perfons require, that thefe hands fhoulcf 
be employed in their fervice. The one can never 
be fatisfied. but at the expenfe of die other. As 
the ambitioa of the fovereign muft intrench oa 
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the luxuiy of individuals; fo the luxury of in- 
viduals muft diminifh the force, and check the 
ambition of the fovereign. 

Nor is this reafoning merely chimerical ; but is 
founded on hiftory and experience.. The republic 
of Sparta was certainly more powerful than any 
ftate now in the world, confifting of an equal 
number of people; and this was owing entirely to 
the want of commerce and luxury. The Helotes 
were the laborers : The Spartans were the foldiers 
; or gentlemen. It is evident, that the labor of the 
Helotes could not have maintained fo great a num- 
ber of Spartans , had thefe latter lived in eafe and 
, delicacy , and, given employment to a great variety 
of* trades and manufactures. The like policy may 
be remarked in Rome. And, indeed, throughout 
all ancient hiftory, it is obfervable, that the fmat- 
left republic raifed and maintained greater armies, 
than ftates, confifting of triple the number of in- 
habitants, are able to fupport at prefent. It is 
computed, that, in all European nations, the pro- 
portion between foldiers and people does not ex- 
ceed one to a hundred. But we read, that the 
city of Rome alone , with its fraall territory , raifed 
and maintained , in early times , ten legions againft 
the Latins. Athens , the whole of whofe dominions 
was not larger than Yorkfliire , fent to the expedition 
againft Sicily near forty thoufand men \ Dionyfius 
the elder, it isfaid, maintained a (landing army of 
a hundred thoufand foot and ten thoufand horfe, 

' Thucydidcs, lib. vii* 
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befides a hrge fleet of four hundred fail *> though* 

his territories extended no f&rther than the city of 

Syracufe , about a third of the ifland. of Sicily, and- 

fbme fea- port -towns and garrifonson the coaft o£ 

Italy and IUyricum. It is true „ the ancient armies- in 

time of war, fubfifted much upon plunder: But diet 

not the enemy plunder in their.turn?' which was a- 

more ruinous way of levying a tax,than any other that 

could bedevifed. Inflxort, no probable reafon caa 

be afligned for the great power of the more ancient. 

ftates above the modern, but their want of com*- 

meree and luxury. Few artifans were animated bjr 

the labor of the farmers, and therefore more fob 

diers might live upon it. Livy fays, that Rome* 

in his time* would* find k difficult to raife as large 

an army as that which , in her early days ,.. fhe fent 

eut againft the Gauls and Latins *. Inftead of thofcr 

foldiers who fought for liberty and* empire in Ga- 

iniUus's time , there were in Auguftus's days , mu-. 

ficians, painters, cooks , players, and taylors ; and 

if the land was equally cultivated at both periods, 

it could certainly maintain equal numbers in, the 

one profeflion as in the other. They added nothing 

to the mere neceflaries of life f in the latter period 

more than in the former. 

. It is natural on this occafion to aflcv whether fo- 
vereigns may not return to the maxims of ancient 

4 Diod. Sic. lib. vli. This account, I own , is fomewhat 
fafpicious *, not to fay worfe; chiefly becaufe this army war 
not compofed of citizens , but of mercenary forces. 

9 Titi Livii , lib. vii. cap. 24. " Adeo in qu» labors- 
* mus , " fays hfe , tt fola creviinus , divitias luxurianaque. " 
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poficy * and confult their own fntereft in d)is refpe#y 
more than the happinefs of their fubje&s? lanfwer, 
that it appears to me almoft irapoffible; and that 
becaufe ancient policy was violent, and contrary to 
the more natural and ufual courfe of things. , It is 
well known with what peculiar laws Sparta was 
governed, and what a prodigy that republic is 
juftly efteemed by every one, who has confidered 
human nature, ay it has difpfeyed ftfelf in other 
nations , and other ages. Were the teftimony of hif- 
torylefs pofitive and eircumftantial, fnch a govern- 
ment would appear a mere philofophical whim or 
Ifi&ion , and rmpoflible ever to be reduced to pra&ice. 
And though the Roman and other ancient republics . 
were fupported on principles fomewhat more na- 
tural , yet was there an extraordinary coneurrenceof 
tircumftances to make them fubmit to fuch grievous 
burdens. Ttiey were freeftatesj they were fmall 
ones ; and the age being martial , all their neighbours 
Were continually in arms. Freedom naturally begetsr 
public fpirit, efpecially in fmaHftates ; and this pu- 
blic fpirit, this amorpatria, muft increafe, when 
the public is almoft in continual alarm, and meo 
are obliged every moment to expofe themfplves to ' 
the greateft dangers for its defence. A continual 
fucceffion of wars makes every citizen a foldier: 
He takes the field In his turnr And during his fer 5 * 
vice he is chiefly maintained by himfelf. Tbisfep- 
vice is indeed equivalent to a heavy tax ; yet is ic 
lefs felt by a people addi&ed to arms , who fight for 
honor and revenge more than pay, and are un ac- 
quainted with gain and induftry as well as pleafure \ 
V See Mole [Ai 
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OF COMMERCE, 9 

Not to mention the great equality of fortunes among 
the inhabitants of the ancient republics, where every 
field belonging to a different proprieto* > was able 
to maintain a family, and rendered the numbers of 
citizens very confiderable* even without trade and 
Manufactures. 

But though the want of trade and manufactures , 
among a free ajid very martial people, may Jbme* 
times have no other effedl than to render the pnblic 
more powerful, it is certain \ that, in the common 
courfe of human affairs , it will have a quite contrary 
tendency. Sovereigns muft take mankind as they 
fiucfthem, and cannot pretend to introduce any 
violent change in their principles and ways of think* 
'ing. A long courfe of time, . with a variety of ac- 
cidents and p ircumftances f are requifite to produce 
thofe great revolutions , which fo much diverfify 
the face of human affairs. And the lefs natural any 
fet of principles are, whichiupport a particular fo- 
ciety , the more difficulty will a legiflator meet with 
in raifing and cultivating them* It is'his beft policy 
to comply with the common bent of mankind 9 and 
give it all the improvements of which it is fufceptible. 
Now, accordingto the moft natural courfe of things,; 
induflry and arts and trade increafe the power of the* 
fovcreign , as well as the happinefe of the fubjecfts ; 
and that policy is violent, which aggrandizes the 
public by the poverty of individuals. This will cafily 
appear frem a few confiderations, which will prefeot 
to us the confequences of floth and barbarity. 

Where manufactures and mechanic arts are no* 
cultivated , the bulk of the people muft apply 
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t&emfelves to agriculture ; and if their (kill and induC 
try increafe , there muft arife a great fuperfluity froitt 
their labor, beyond what fuffices to maintain them. 
They have no temptation, therefore r to increafe 
their flcill and induftry ; fince they cannot exchange 
that fuperfluity for any commodities , which may 
ferve either to their pleafure or vanity. A habit of 
indolence naturally prevails. The greater part of the 
land lies uncultivated. What is cultivated , yields 
not its utmoft for want of flcill and afliduity in the 
farmers. If at any time the public exigencies require 
f that gfreat numbers fhould be employed in the pub- 

lic fervice , the labor of the people furnifbes npw no 
fuperfluities , by which thefe numbers can be main- 
tained. The laborers cannot increafe their flcill and 
induftry on a fudden. Lands uncultivated cannot be 
brought into tillage for fome yfcars» The armies, mean 
vhile,muft either make fudden and violent conquefts, 
or difband for wantof fubfiftence. A regularattack or 
defence , therefore , is not to be expeCted from fuch a 
people ; and their foldiers muft be as ignorant and 
unflcilful as their farmers and manufacturers. 

Every thing in the world is purchafed by labor, 
and our paflions are the only caufes of labor,- When 
a nation abounds in manufactures and mechanic arts, 
the proprietors of land, as well as the farmers , ftudy 
agriculture as a fcience , and redouble their induftry 
and attention. The fuperfluity which a rife s from 
their labor is not loft ; but is exchanged with ma- 
nufactures for thofe commodities which men's luxu* 
iy nay? makes them covet. By this means , land 
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furnifhes a great deal more of the necefTaries of life * 
than what fuffices for thofe who cultivate it. la 
times of peace and tranquillity, this fuperfluitygoes 
to the maintenance of manufacturers and the impro- 
vers of liberal arts. But it is eafy for the public to 
convert many of thefe manufacturers into foidiers , 
and maintain them by that fuperfluity which arifes 
from the labor of the farmers. Accordingly wc 
find , that this is the cafe in all civilized governments. 
When the fovereign raifes an army, what is thfc 
confequence ? He impofes a tax. This tax oblige* 
all the people to retrench what is leaft neceffary to 
their fubfiftence. Thofe who labor in fuch com- 
modities , muft either inlift in the troops , or turrt 
themfelves to agriculture , and thereby oblige fome 
laborers 50 inlift for want of bufmefs. And to 
confider the matter abftra&edly , manufactures in-* 
creafe the date only as they ftore up fo much labor, 
and that of a kind to which the public may lay claim, 
without depriving any one of the neceffari^s of 
life. The more labor , therefore , is employed 
beyond mere necefTaries, the more powerful is any 
ftate ; fince the perfons engaged in that labor may 
cafily be converted to the public fervice. In a ftate 
without manufactures, there may be the fame num- 
ber of hands, but there js not the fame quantity of 
labor , nor of the fame kind. All the labor is there 
beftowed upon necefTaries , which can admit of 
little or no abatement. 

Thus thegreatnefs of the fovereign and the happi-' 
nefs of the ftate are, inagreatmeafure, united with 
fegard to trade and manufactures. It is, a violent 
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method, and in moft cafes impra&icable , to oblige 
the laborer to toil, in order to raifefrom the land 
more than what fubfifts himfelf and family. Furnifh 
him with manufadures and commodities, and he 
will do it of himfelf. Afterwards you will ftnd it 
cafy to feize fome part of his ftipcrfluous labor , and 
employ it in the public fervice, without giving hinr 
his wQnted return. Being accuftomed to induftry, 
he will think this lefs grievous, than if , at once, 
you obliged him to an augmentation oFlabor with* 
out any reward. The cafe is the fame with regard 
to the other members of the ftate. The greater is 
the (lock of labor of all kinds, the greater quantity 
may be taken from the heap , without making any 
fenfible alteration m it. 

A public granary of corn , a ftorehoufe of cloth , 
a magazine of arms ; all thefe muft be allowed real 
riches and ftrength in any ftate. Trade and induftry 
are really nothing but a (lock of labor , which , in 
times of peace and tranquillity, is- employed for the • 
eafe and fatisfadion of individuals ; but in the exi- 
gencies of ftate , may , in part, be turned to pub- 
lic advantage. Could we convert a city into 
a, kind of fortified camp , and infufe into each 
bread fo martial a genius , and fuch a paffion for 
public good, as to make every one willing to un- 
dergo the greateft hardfliips for the fake of the public ; 
thefe affedions might now, as in ancient times, 
prove alone a fufficient fpur to induftry , and fup- 
port the community. It would then be advantageous, 
as in camps, to banifli all arts and luxury: and, 
by reftri€tion$ on eqiripage and tables, make the 
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provrfions and forage lad longer , x than if the army 
were loaded with a number of fuperfluous retainers. 
But as thefe principles are too difmterefted, and too 
difficult to fupport, it is requifite to govern frian by 
other paflions , and animate him with a fpirit of ava- 
rice andinduftry , art and luxury. The camp is , in 
this cafe , loaded with a fuperfluous retinue ; but the 
provifions flow in proportionably larger. The har- 
mony of the whole is ftili fupported ; and the natural 
bent of the mind being more complied with indivi* 
duals, as well astbe public, find their account in the 
obfervance of thofe maxims. 

The fame method of reafoning will let us fee the, 
advantages oiforeigri commerce , in augmenting the 
power of the ftate, as well as the riches and happi- 
ness of the fubjedV It % increafes the Hock of labor 
in the nation ; and the foyereign may convert what 
fliare of it he finds neccffary to the fervice of the pub- 
lic. Foreign trade , by its imports , furnilhes mate- 
rials for new manufadures; and by its exports, it 
produces labor in particular commodities , which 
could not be confumed at home. In fhort , a king- 
dom, that has a large import and export, muft abound 
more with induftry and that employed upon deli- 
cacies and luxuries , than a kingdom which refts 
contented with its native commodities. It is , there- 
fore, more powerful, as well as richer and happier. 
The individuals reap the benefit of thefe commodi- 
ties, fo far as they gratify the fenfes and appetites. 
And tj*e public is alfo a gainer , while a greater ftock 
of labor is , by this means , ftored up againft any 
public exigency : that is , a greater number of 
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laborious men are maintained , wbo may be divert* 
cd to the public fervice , without robbing any one- 
of the neceffaries, or even the chief conveniences, 
of life. 

If we confult hiftory , we (hall find , that , in moft 
nations , foreign trade has preceded any refinement 
in home-manufadures , and given birth to domeftic 
luxury. The temptation is ftronger to make ufe of 
foreign commodities, which are ready for ufe, and 
which are entirely new to us, than to make improve- 
ments on any domeftic commodity, which always 
advance by flow degrees , and never affedt us by their 
novelty. The profit is alfo very great , in export- 
ing what is fuperfluous at home, and what bears no 
price to foreign nations, whofe foil or climate is 
not favorable to that commodity. Thus men be- 
come acquainted with the pleafures of luxury and the 
profits of commerce; and their delicacy and induftry, 
being once awakened , carry t;hem on to farther im- 
provements , in every branch of domeftic as well as 
foreign trade. And this perhaps is the chief advan- 
tage which arifes from a commerce with ftrangers*. 
It roufes men from their indolence ; and prefen ting 
the gayer and more opulent part of the nation with 
objeds of luxury , which they never before dreamed 
of, raifes in them a defire of a more fplendid way 
of life than what their anceftors enjoyed. And at 
the fame time , the few merchants , who poflefs the 
fecret of this importation and exportation, make 
great profits ; and, becoming rivals in wealth to the 
ancient nobility, tempt other adventurers to become 
their rivals ia commerce* Imitation foon diffufes 
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at! thofe arts ; while domeftic manufadtures emulate 
the foreign in their improvements , and work up 
every home-commodity to the utmoft perfe&ion of 
which it is fufceptible. Their own fteel and iron t 
in fuch laborious hands , become equal to the gold 
and rubies of the Indies. 

When the affairs of thefociety are once brought 

to this fituation , a nation may lofe moft of its for* 

eign trade, and yet continue a great and powerful 

people. If ftrangers will not take any particular 

commodity of ours, we muft ceafe to labor in it. 

The fame hands will turn themfelves towards fome 

refinement in other commodities, which may be 

wanted at home. And there muft always be mate* 

rials for them to work upon ; till every perfon in 

the ftate, who poffeffes riches , enjoys as great plen» 

ty of home-commodities, and thofein as great per* 

fe&ion, as he defires: which can never poflibly 

happen. China is represented as one of the mofl! 

flourifliing empires in the world ; though it has very 

little commerce beyond its own territories. * 

It will not, I hope,,beconfidered as afuperfluousi 

digreflion, if I here obferve, that as the multitude 

of mechanical arts is advantageous , fo is the great 

number of perfons to whofe (hare the production* 

of thefe arts fall. A too great difproportion among 

the citizens weakens any ftate. Every perfon , if 

poffible, ought to enjoy the fruits of bis labot f 

in a full poffeffioa of all the neceflaries, and man^ 

of the conveniences of life. No one can doubt, but 

fuch an equality is moft fukablc ta human nature* 

and diminiflic* much left from the happinefs of the 
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rich , than it adds to that of the poor. It alio atij^ 
nicnts the power oftheftate^ and makes any extraor v 
dinary taxes or impofuions be paid with mote cheer- 
fulnefs. Where the riches are engroffed by a few, 
thefe mud contribute very largely to the fupplying 
of the public neceffities. But when the riches are 
difperfed among multitudes , the burden feels light 
on every fhoulder , and the taxes make not a very 
fenfible difference on any pne s way of living. 

Add to this , that where the riches are in few 
hands, thefe muft enjoy all the power, and will 
readily confpire to lay the whole burden on the 
poor, and opprefe them ftill farther, to the difcou- 
ragemept of all induftry. 

.In this circumftance confifts the great advantage 
of England above any nation at prefent in the world, 
pr that appears in the records of any ftory. It is 
true t the Englilh feel fpuje difadvantages in foreign 
trade by the high price of labor, which is in past 
the effed of the riches of their artifans as well' as 
of the plenty of money; But as foreign trade is not 
the mod material circumftance , it is not to be 
put in competition with the happiaefs of fo many 
jmillions. And if there were no more to endear to 
them that free government under which they live, 
this alone were fufficient- The poverty of the com- 
mon people is a natural, if not an infallible, effedt 
of abfolute monarchy; though I doubt, whether it 
fce always true, on the other hand, that their riches 
are an infallible refult of liberty. Liberty muft be 
attended with particular accidents , and a certain 
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turn of thinking , in order to produce that effedt* 
Lord Bacon , accounting for the great advantages 
obtained by theEnglifh in their wars with France, 
afcribes them chiefly to the fuperior eafe and plenty 
of the common people amongft the former; yet the 
government of the two kingdoms was, at that time f 
pretty much alike. Where the laborers and artifans 
are accuftomed to work for low wages , and to 
retain but afmallpartof the fruits of .their labor, it 
is difficult for them, even in a free government, to 
better their condition , or confpire am^ong themfcl- 
ves to heighten their wages. But even where they 
are accuftomed to a more plentiful way of life, it is 
eafy for the rich, in an arbitrary government, to 
confpire againft/fo/ra, and throw the whole burden, 
of the taxes on their fhoulders. 

It may feem an odd pofition , that the poverty o£ 
the common people in France, Italy, and Spain, 
is , in fomemeafure , owing to the fuperior Viches pf 
the foil and happinefs of the climate ; yet there want 
not reafons to juftify this paradox. In fuch a fine 
mould or foil as that of thofe more fouthern regions, 
agriculture is an eafy art; and one man, with acou* 
pie of forry horfes , will be able , in a feafon , to 
cultivate as much land as will pay a pretty confi- 
derable rent to the proprietor. All the art, which 
the farmer knows, is to leave his ground fallow for 
a year, as foon as it is exhaufted ; and the warmth of 
the fun alone , and temperature of the "climate, em 
rich it , and reftore its fertility. Such poor peafants, 
therefore , require only a fimple maintenance for 
their labor. They have no ftock or riches which 
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<laim more ; and at the fame time , they are for 
ever dependant on their landlord , who gives no 
leafes , nor fears that his land will be fpoiied by the 
ill methods of cultivation. In England , the land 
is rich but coarfe ; mull be cultivated at a great 
expenfe ; and produces (lender crops when not 
carefully managed, and by a method which gives not 
the full profit but in a courfe of feveral years. A 
farmer, therefore , in England muft -have a confi- 
derable (lock, and along leafe, which beget pro- 
portional profits. The fine vineyards of Champagne 
and Burgundy, that often yield to the landlord 
above five pounds per acre, are cultivated by pea- 
fants who Tiave fcarcely tread : The reafon is, that 
*£ uch peafants need no ftock but their own limbs, with 
inftruments of husbandry *which they can buy for 
twenty {hillings. The farmers are commonly in 
fome better circumftances in thofe countries: But 
the graziers are moft at their eafe of all thofe who 
cultivate the land. The reafon is ftill the fame : 
Men muft "have profits proportionable to their 
cxpenfe and hazard. Where fo confiderable a num- 
ber of the laboring poor , as the peafants and far- 
mers, are in very low circumftances, ail the reft 
muft partake df their poverty , whether the govern- 
ment of that nation be monarchical or republican. 

We may form a fimilar remark with regard to the 
general hiftory of mankind. What js the reafon , 
*why no people , living between the tropics, could 
ever yet attain to any art or civility , or reach even 
any police in their government , and any military 
<Jifcipflinc ; while few nations in the temperate cli- 
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raates have been altogether deprived of thefe 
advantages? It is probable, that one caufe of this 
phenomenon is the warmth and equality of wea- 
ther in the torrid zone, which render clothes and 
houfes lefs requisite for the inhabitants, and there- 
by remove, in part, that neceflity which is the 
great fpur to induftry and invention. Curis acuens 
mortalia corda. Not to mention, that the fewer 
goods or poffeffions of this kind any people enjoy, 
the fewer quarrels are likely to arife amongftthem, 
and the lefs neceflTity will there be for a fettled po- 
lice or regular authority to protect and defend them 
from foreign enemies , or from each other. 

ESSAY IL 

OF REFINEMENT IN THE ARTS. 

JLUXURY is a word of an uncertain fignification; 

and may betaken in a good as well as in a bad fenfe. 
In general, it means great refinement in the grati- 
fication of the fenfes ; and any degree of it may be 
innocent or blamable, according to the age, or 
country, or condition of theperfop. The bounds 
between the virtue and the viet» cannot here be 
exa&ly fixed, more than in other moral fubje&s. To 
imagine that the gratifying of any fenfe , or the in- 
dulging of any delicacy in meat , drink , or apparel, 
is of itfelf a vice , can never enter into a head , that 
is not difordered by the frenzies of enthufiafm. 
I have, indeed , heard of a monk abroad , who, be- 
gaufe the windows of his cell opened upon a nobis 
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proved f taade a covenant with his eyes never to 
turn that way , or receive fo fenfual a gratification. 
And fuch is the crime of drinking Champagne or 
Burgundy , preferably to fmall beer or porter. 
Thefe indulgencies are only vices when they are 
purfued at the expenfe of fome virtue , as liberality 
or charity ; in like manner as they are follies , when 
for tfhem a man ruins his fortune , and reduces him- 
felf to want and beggary. Where they intrench 
upon no virtue j but leave ample fubjedt whence 
to provide for friends , family , and every proper 
objedl of generofity orcompaflion, they are entire- 
ly innocent, and have in every age been acknow- 
ledged fuch by almoft all moralifts. To be entirely 
occupied with the luxury of the table , for inftance , 
without any rclifh for the pleafures of ambition, 
ftudy, or converfation , is a mark of ftupidity , and 
is incompatible with any vigor of temper or ge- 
nius. To confine one's expenfe entirely to fuch 
a gratification , without regard to friends or family, 
is an indication of a heart deftitute of humanity or 
benevolence; but if a man referve time fufficient 
for all laudable purfuits , and money fufficient for 
all generous purpofes , he is free from every fhadow 
of blame or reproach. 

Since luxury may be confidered either as inno- 
cent or blamable , one may be furprifed at thofe 
prepofterous opinions which have been entertained 
concerning it; while men of libertine principles 
bellow praifes even on vicious Juxury , and repre- 
sent it as highly advantageous to fociety ; and on 
the other hand, men of fevere morals blame even 
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the moll innocent luxury , and reprefent it as the 
fource of all the corruptions, diforders, and fa&ions, 
incident to civil government We {hall here en- 
deavour to corredk both thefe extremes, by proving, 
ftr/l , that the ages of refinement are both the hap- 
pieft and moft virtuous ; fecondly , that wherever 
luxury ceafes to be innocent, italfo ceafes to be bet 
neficial; and when carried a degree too far, is a 
quality pernicious ., though perhaps not the moft 
pernicious , to political fociety. 

To prove the firft point, we need but confider the 
effe&s of refinement both on private and on public 
. life. Human happinefs, according to the moft re- 
ceived notions, feems to confift in three ingredients, 
adtion , pleafure , and indolence : And though thefe 
ingredients ought to be mixed in different propor- 
tions , according to the particular difpofition of the ' 
perfon ; yet no one ingredient can be entirely want- 
ing, without deftroying, in fome meafure, thereli(h 
of the whole compofition. Indolence or repofe, 
indeed , feems not of itfelf to contribute much to our 
enjoyment ; but , like fleep, is requifite as an indul- 
gence *to the weaknefs of human nature, which can- 
not fupport an uninterrupted courfe of bufmefs or 
pleafure. That quick march of the fpirits which takes 
a man from himfelf , and- chiefly gives fatisfa&ion , 
doesin the end exhauft the mind , and requires fqmc 
intervals of repofe , which , though agreeable for a 
moment, yet, if prolonged, beget a languor and le- 
thargy that deftroy all enjoyment. Education, cus- 
tom , and example, have a mighty influence fli turn- 
ing the mind to any of thefe purfuits ; and it muft be 
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owned , that where they promote a relifih for rrdfoit 
and pleafure, they are fo far favorable to human 
happinefs. In times when induftry and the arts ftou- 
tifh, men are kept in perpetual occupation, and enjoy, 
as their reward, the occupation kfelf , as well as thofe 
pleafures which are the fruit of their labor. The mind 
acquires new vigor; enlarges its powers and facul- 
ties ; and by an afliduity in honeft induftry, both Sa- 
tisfies its natural appetites , and prevents the growth 
of unnatural ones , which commonly fpring up when 
xiourifbed by eafe and idlenefs. Banifh thofe arts 
from focrety , you deprive men both of a&ion and of 
pleafure; and, leaving nothing but indcdencein their 
place , you even deftroy the relifh of indolence f 
which never is agreeable but when it fucceeds to la- 
bor, and recruits the fpirits, exhaufted by too much 
application and fatigue. 

Another advantage of induftry and of refinement* 
in the mechanical arts is , that they commonly pro- 
duce fome refinements in the liberal; nor can one be 
carried to .perfe&iqn , without being accompanied 9 
in fome degree , with the other. The fame age whicb 
produces great philofopbers and politicians, renown- 
ed generals and poets, nfually abounds withfkilful 
weavers and {hip-carpenters. We cannot reasonably 
exped that a piece of woollen cloth will be wrought - 
to perfection in a nation which is ignorant of aftro* 
jiomy , or where ethics are negle&ed. The fpirit of 
the age affedls all the arts ; and the mind's of men , 
being once roufed from their lethargy f and put into 
a fermentation, turn themfelves on aUfides,and carry, 
improvements into every art and fciencc. Profound 
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ignorance is totally baniflied, and. men enjoy the 
privilege of rational creatures, to think as well a$ 
to ad , to cultivate the pleafures.of.the.mind as well 
as thofe of the. body. 

The more thefe refined arts advance , the more 
fociabk mtn become : Nor is it poffible, that, whea 
enriched with fcience,, and poffeffed of a fund of con- 
verfation , they fhould he contented.tex remain in foH- ^ 

tude, orjive with their fejlow^citizeiis, in that diftant 

manner which ispeculiar to ignorant. and. barbarous f 

nations. They flock into cities ; love to receive and » ]\ 

communicate knowledge ; to fliow their wit or their v 

breeding; their tafte in con verfation. or living, in 

clothes or furniture. Curiofity allures the wife ; va- jj 

nity the fooliflx; and pleafure both. Particular clubs | 

and focieties are every where formed : Both fcxes 
meet in an eafy and fociahle manner ^ and the tem- 
pers of men, as well as their behaviour, refine apace* 
So that,befide the improvements which they receive 
from knowledge and the liberal arts, it is impoffible' 
butthey muft feel an increafe of humanity, from 
the- very habit of converfmg together , and cou- 
tributing to«each other's pleafure and entertainment. 
Thus iudujlry , knowledge , and humanity , are linked 
together by an indiffoluhle chain, and are found, 
from experience asweltas reafon, to be peculiar to 
the more polifhed', and r what are commonly. dor 
nominated, the more luxurious ages. 

Nor are thefe advantages attended with disadvan- 
tages that bear any proportion to them. The more 
men refine upon pleafure , thelefs will they indulge 
in excefles of any kind* hecaufe. nothing- is. mote 
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deftru&ive to true pleafure than fuch exccfles. One 
may fafely affirm , rfiat the Tartars are oftener guilty 
.of beaftly gluttony, when they feaft on their dead 
horfes, than European courtiers with all their re- 
finements of cookery. And if libertine love , or even 
Infidelity to the marriage - bed, be more frequent in 
polite ages , when it is often regarded only as a piece 
of gallantry; drunkennefs, on the other hand,is much 
lefs common : A vice more odious , and more perni- 
cious both to mind and body. And in this matter I 
would appeal , not only to an Ovid or a Petronius , 
but to a Seneca or a Cato. We know that Caefar, 
during Cataline's confpiracy , being neceflitated to 
put into Cato's hands a billet-doux^ whidh difcovered 
an intrigue with Servilia , Cato's, own filler, that 
ftern philofopher threw it back to him with indigna- 
tion ; and , in the bitternefs of his wrath , gave him 
the appellation of drunkard, as a term more oppro- 
brious than that with which he could more juftly 
have reproached him. 

Butinduflry , knowledge, and humanity, are not 
advantageous in private life alone : They diffufe their 
beneficial influence on the public , and render the 
government as great and fiourifhing as they make 
individuals happy and profperous. The increafe 
and confumption of all the commodities , which 
ferve to the ornament and pleafure of life , are ad- 
vantageous to fociety ; becaufe , at the fame time 
that they multiply thofe innocent gratifications to 
individuals, they are a kind of Jlorehoufe of labor, 
which, in the exigencies of ftate, maybe turned to the 
public fervice. In a nation, where there is no demaiid 
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for fuch fupeffluities* men fink into indolence, lofe 
all enjoyment of life, and are ufelefs to the public, 
which cannot maintain or fupport its fleets and ar- 
mies, from the induftry of fuch flothful members. 

The bounds of all the European kingdoms are, 
at prefent, nearly the lame they were two hundred 
years ago : But Avhat a difference is there in the 
power and grandeur of thofe kingdoms ? Which 
can be afcribed tb nothing but the increafe of art 
and induftry. When Charles VIII. of France in- 
vaded Italy , he carried with him about 20,000 men: 
Yet this armament fo exhaufted the nation , as we 
learn from Guicciardin , that for fome years it was 
not able to make fo great an effort. The late king 
of France, in time of war, kept in pay above 
400,000 men x , though from Mazarine's death to his 
own , he was engaged in a cotirfe of w&rs that 
lafted near thirty years. 

This induftry is much promoted by the know- 
ledge infeparable from ages of art and refinement; 
as, on the other hand, this knowledge enables the 
public to make the beft advantage of the induftry of 
Jtsfubjeds. Laws, order, police, difcipline; thefe 
cau never be carried to any degree of perfection 9 
before human reafon has refined itfelf by exercife, 
and by an application to the more. vulgar arts, at 
leaft of commerce and manufactured Can we expe<Jt, 
that a government will be well -modelled by a 
people, who know not how to make a fpinning- 
Svheel , or to employ a loom to advantage ? Not to 

2 The infeription on the Place dc Yendome fays 440,000. 
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mention that alt ignorant ages are infefted with 
fupeTftitkm , which throws the government off its 
bias , and difturbs men ia the purfuk of their ii> 
tereft and happinefs. / 

Knowledge in the arts of government naturally be* 
gets miklnefs and moderation , by inftradting men in 
the advantages of humane maxims above rigor and 
fe verity, which drive fubjeds into- rebellion , and 
make the return to fubmiffion impra&icabte , by cut- 
ting off all hopes of pardon. When the tempers of 
men are fofcened , as weli as* their knowledge improv- 
ed, this humanity appears dill more confpicuous, and 
is the chief chara&eriftic which diftinguifties a civilise 
cd age from times- of barbarity and ignorance. Fac- 
tions are then left inveterate, revolutions left tragical 
authority lefs fevere, and {editions lefe frequent. 
£ven foreign wars abate of their cruelty ; and after 
the field of battle, where honor and intereft fteel men 
againft companion as well as fear; the combatants 
diveft themfelves of the brute, and refume the mam 

Nor need we fear, that men, bylofing their fero- 
city, will lofe their martial fpirit, or become lefc 
undaunted and vigorous in defence of their country x 
or their liberty. The arts have no fuch effed in 
enervating cither the mind or body. Qn the con* 
trary, induftry, their infeparable attendant,- adds 
new force to both, and if anger, which is faid to 
be the whetftone of courage, lofes fomewhat of 
its afperity , by polkenefs and refinement; a fenfe of 
ion or, which is aftronger, more conftant, and 
more governable principle, acquires frefh vigor , by 
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that elevation of genius which arifes from know- 
ledge and a good education. Add to this , that 
courage can neither have any duration , nor be of 
any ufe: when not accompanied with difcipline and 
martial (kill, which are feldom found among a bar- 
barous people. The ancients remarked, that Da- 
tames was the only barbarian that ever knew the 
art of war. And Pyrrhus , feeing the Romans 
marfhal their army with fome art and (kill, faid with 
furprife , T/ttfe barbarians have nothing barbarous 
in their difcipline ! It is obfervable , that , as the old 
Romans, by applying themfelves folely to war, 
were almoft the only uncivilized people that ever 
poffeffed military difcipline ; fo the modern Italians 
are the only civilized people , among Europeans , 
that ever wanted courage and a martial fpirit. Thofe 
who would afcribe this effeminacy of the Italians 
to their luxury , or politenefs , or application to 
the arts, need but confider the French and Eng- 
li(h, whofe bravery is as unconteftablc , as their 
love for the arts, and their affiduity in commerce. 
The Italian hiftorians give us a more fatisfa&ory 
reafon for this degeneracy of their countrymen. 
They (how us how the fword was dropped at once 
by all the Italian fovereigns ; while the Venetian 
ariftocracy was jealous of its fubjedts , the Floren- 
tine democracy applied itfelf entirely to commerce; 
Rome was governed by priefts, and Naples by 
•women. War then became the bufmefs of foldiers 
of fortune, who (jpared one another, and, to the 
aftonifliment erf the world f could engage a whole 
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day in what they called a battle ; and return at night 
to their camp, withouc the leaft bloodfhed. 

What has chiefly induced fevere moralifts to de- 
claim againft refinement in the arts, is the example 
of ancient Rome , which , joining to its poverty and 
rufticity, virtue and public fpirit , rofetofuch a fur- 
prifmg height of grandeur and liberty; but , having 
learned from its conquered provinces the Afiatic 
luxury, fell into every kind of corruption; whence 
^arofe fedition and civil wars , attended at laft with 
the total lofs of liberty. All the Latin claffics, 
whom we perufe in our infancy, are full of thefe 
fentiments , and univerfally afcribe the ruin of their 
ftate to the arts and riches imported from the Eaft: 
Infomuch thatSalluft reprefents a tafte for painting 
as a vice, no lefs than lewdnefs and drinking. A n d 
fo popular were thefe fentiments , during the later 
ages of the republic , that this author abounds in 
praifes of the old rigid Roman virtue , though him- 
felf the mod egregious inftance of modern luxury 
and corruption; fpeaks contemptuoufly of the Gre- 
cian eloquence , though the moft elegant writer In 
the world; nay, employs prepofterous digreffions 
^nd declamations to this purpofe , though a model 
f of tafte and corredlnefs. 

But it would be eafy to prove, that thefe writers 
miftook the caufe of the diforders in the Roman 
ftate, and afcribed to luxury and the arts, what 
Teally proceeded from an ill-modelled government , 
and the unlimited extent of conquefts. Refinement 
:on the pleafures and conveniencies of life has no 
natural tendency to beget venality and corruption. 
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The value which all men put upon any particular 
pleafure depends on companion and experience; 
nor is a porter lefs greedy of money , which he 
fpends on bacon and brandy , than a courtier, who 
purchafes champagne and ortolans. Riches are va» 
luable at all times, and to all men; becaufe they 
always purchafe pleafures, fuch as men are accuf- 
tomed to, and defirc: Nor can any thing reftrain 
or regulate the love of money, but a fenfe of Jionor 
and virtue ; which , if it be not nearly equal at all 
times , will naturally abound moft in ages of know- 
ledge and refinement. 

Of all European kingdoms, Poland feems the 
moft defe&ivein the arts of war as well as peace, 
mechanical as well as liberal ; yet it is there that ve- 
nality and corruption do moft prevail. The nobles 
feem to have preferved their crown ele&ive for no 
other purpofe, than regularly to fell it to the higheft 
bidder. This is almoft the only fpecies of com* 
merce with which that people are acquainted. 

The liberties of England , fo far from decaying 
fince the improvements in the arts , have never flou- 
rished to much as during that period. And though 
corruption may feem to increafe of late years ; this 
is chiefly to be afcribed to our eftablilhed liberty , 
when our princes have found the impoflibility of 
governing without parliaments , or of terrifying 
parliaments by the phantom of prerogative. Not 
to mention , that this corruption or venality pre- 
vails much more among the eledors than the elect- 
ed ; and therefore cannot juftly be afcribed to any 
refinements in luxury. 
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If we confidcr the matter in a proper light, we 
fball find , that a progrefs in the arts is rather favor- 
able to liberty, and has a natural tendency to pre- 
serve, if ^ot produce, a free government. In rude 
wnpolifhed nations, where the arts are negledted, all 
labor is beftowed on the cultivation of the ground ; 
and the whole fociety is divided into two claffes, 
proprietors of land, and their vaflals or tenants. The 
latter are neceffarily dependant, and fitted for flavery 
and fubjedtion ; efpecially where they pofleft no 
riches , and are not valued for their knowledge in 
agriculture ; as mud always be the cafe where the 
arts are negle&ed. Tne former naturally ere<Jl 
themfelves into petty tyrants ; and muft either fub- 
mit to an abfolute mafter , for the fake of peace and 
order ; or if they will preferve their independency , 
like the ancient barons , they muft fall into feuds and 
contefts among themfelves , and throw the whole 
fociety into fuch confufion, as is perhaps worfe 
than the mod defpotic gbvernment. But where luxu- 
ry nourifhes commerce and induftry, the peafants, 
by a proper cultivation of the land , become rich 
and independent: while the tradefmen and mer- 
chants acquire a fhare of the property , and draw 
authority and confideration to that middling rank of 
men , who are the beft and firmeft bafis of public li- 
berty. Thefe fubmit not to flavery , like the peafants, 
from poverty and meannefs of fpirit; and having 
no hopes of tyrannizing over others , like the barons, 
•they are not tempted, for the fake of that gratifi-- 
cation , to fubmit to the tyranny of their fovereign. 
They covet equal laws, which may fecurc their 
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property, and preferve them from monarchical, 
as well as ariftocratical cy/anny. 

The Lower Houfe is the fupport of our popular 
government; and all the world acknowledges, that 
it owed its chief influence and confideration to the 
increale of commerce , which threw fuch a balance 
of propriety into the hands of the Commons. How 
inconfiftent then is it to blame fo violently a^efine- 
ment in the arts , and to reprefent it as the bane pf 
liberty and public fpirit! 

To declaim againft prefent times, and magnify 
the virtue of remote anceftors , is a propenfity al- 
moft inherent in human nature: And as the fenti- 
ments and opinions of civilized ages alone are trans- 
mitted to pofterity , hence it is that we meet with 
fo many fevere judgments pronounced againft luxu. 
ry , and even fcience ; and hence it is that at prefent 
we give fo ready an afient to them. But the fallac/ 
is eafily perceived , by comparing different nations 
that are contemporaries ; where we both judge more 
impartially, and can better fet in opposition thofe 
manners y with which we are fufficiently acquaint- 
ed. Treachery and cruelty , the moft pernicious 
and moft odious of all vices , fecrn peculiar to un- 
civilized ages ; and , by the refined Greeks and Ro* 
mans , were afcribed to all the barbarous nations 
which furrounded them. They might juftly, there- 
fore, have prefumed, that their own anceftors, fo 
highly celebrated , poffefled no greater virtue, and 
were as much inferior to their pofterity in honor and 
humanity , as in tafte and fcience. An ancient Frank 
or Saxon may be highly extolled : But I believe 
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c^very man would think his life or fortune much 
lefs fecure in the hands of a Moor or Tartar, 
than in thofe of a French or Englifh gentleman , 
the rank of men the moft civilized in the moft 
civilized nations. 

We come now to the fecond pofition which we 
propofed to illuftrate, to wit, that, as innocent 
luxury*, or a refinement in the arts and conveniences 
of life , is advantageous to the public ; fo wherever 
luxury ceafes to be innocent, it alfo qeafes to be 
beneficial; and when carried a degree farther, be- 
gins to be a quality pernicious , though , perhaps , 
not the moft pernicious to political fociety. 

Let us confider what we call vicious luxury. No 
gratification , however fenfual , can of itfelf be 
efteemed vicious. A gratification is only vicious, 
when it engroffes all a man's expenfe, and leaves no 
ability for fuch ads of duty and generofity as are 
required by his fituation and fortune. Suppofe , that 
he corred the vice , and employ part of his expenfe 
in the education of his children , in the fupport of 
his friends ancUin relieving the poor; would any 
prejudice refult to fociety ? On the contrary , the 
fame confumption would arife; and that labor, 
which, at prefent, is employed only in producing 
a flender gratification to one man , would relieve 
the neceflitous, and bellow fatisfadion on hun- 
dreds. The fame care and toil that raife a di(b of 
peas at Chriftmas , would give bread to a whole 
family during fix months. To fay, that without a 
vicious luxury, the labor would not have been em- - 
ployed at all , is only to fay , that there is fome other 

defed 
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defeft in human nature, fuch as indolence, fclfifh- 
nefs f inattention to others, for which luxury in fome 
ineafure provides a remedy ; as one poifon may be 
an antidote to another. But virtue, like whole- 
fome food* is better than poifons, however cor* 
yedted. 

Suppofe the fame number of men, that are at 

prefect in Great Britain , With the fame foil atid clt 

mate; I a(k* Is it not poflible for them to be hap* 

pier* by the mod perfed way of life that can be 

imagined* and by the great eft reformation that 

Omnipotence itfelf .could work in their temper andL 

difpofition ? Td affert that they cannot , appears 

evidently ridiculous. As the land is able to maintain 

more tbari all its prefent inhabitants, they could 

never , in fuch a» Utopian ftate , feel any other ills 

than thofe which arife from bodily ficknefs : and 

thefe are not the half of human miferies. All other 

-ills fpring from fome vice, either in ourfelves or 

Others ; and even many of our difeafes proceed from 

the -fame origin. Remove the vices, and the ills 

follow You muft only take care to remove all 

the vices. If you remove part, you may render 

the matter worfe. By banifhing vicious luxury* 

-without curing floth and an indifference to others* 

you only diminifh induftry in the ftate, and add 

nothing to mens charity or their genefofity. Let us * 

therefore, reft contented with afferting, that two 

oppofite vices in a ftate may be more advantageous 

than either of them alone : but let us never pronounce 

vice in itfelf advantageous. Is it not very inconfift- 

cnt for an author to affert in one page, that mor^J 

Vol. II. D 
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diftin&ions arc inventions of politicians for public 
intereft; and in the next page maintain, that vice 
is advantageous to the public*? And indeed it 
feems, upon any fyftem of morality, little lefs tlpati 
a contradiction in terms, to talk of a vice, which is s 
in general beneficial to fociety. 

1 thought this reafoning neceffary, in order to 
give forae light to a philofophical queftion , which 
has been rndch difputed in England. I call it *phi- 
lofophical queftion , not a political one. For what- 
ever may be the confequence of fuch a miraculous 
transformation of mankind, as would endow them 
\vith every fpecies.of virtue , and free them from 
every fpecies of vice ; this concerns not the magif* 
trate, who aims only at poflibilities. He cannot 
cure every vice by fubftituting a virtue in its place* 
Very often he can only cure one vice by another; 
and in that cafe, he ought to prefer what is leaft 
pernicious to fociety. Luxury, when exceffive, is 
the fource of many ills; but is in general preferable 
to floth and idlenefs, which would commonly fuc- 
ceed in its place , and are more hurtful both to pri- 
vate perfons and to the public. When floth reigns, 
a mean uncultivated way of life prevails amongft 
individuals, without fociety, without enjoyment. 
And if the fovereign, in fuch a fituation, demands 
the fervice of his fubje#s ? the labor of the date 
fuffices only to furnifh the neceffaries of life to the 
laborers , and can afford nothing to thofe who are 
employed in the public fervice. 

a Fable of the Bee* 
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ESSAY til, 

Of m o n e t* 

JY1 ONE Y is not, properly fpeaking, one of thd 
fubjeds 'of commerce ; but only the inftrumcnt 
which men have agreed upon to facilitate the ex. 
change, of one commodity for another. It is none 
of the wheels of trade: It is the oil which renders 
the motion of the wheels more fmooth and eafy. If 
we confider any one kingdom by ltfelj, it is cvU 
dent , that the greater or lefs plenty of money is of 
no confequence; (ince the prices of commodities 
are always proportioned to the plenty of moneys 
and a crotfn in Harry Vlfs time ferved the famei 
purpofe as a pound does at pfefent. It is only the 
public which draws any advantage frond the greater 
plenty bf money ; and that only in its wars and ne* 
gociations with foreign dates. And this is the re«*- 
fon why all rich and trading countries frotrt Car- 
thage toCreat Britain and Holland , have employed 
mercenary troops, which they hired from their paoref 
neighbours. Were they to make ufe of their na* 
tive fubjedts , they would find lefs advantage from 
their fuperior riches , and from their gfeat plenty of 
gold and filver; fince the pay of all their fervantS 
mtift rife in proportion to the public opulence. Our 
frriall army of 20,00*0 men is maintained at as great 
expenfe as. a French army twice as numerous. The' 
Englifli fleet ,, during the late war, required as 
much money to fupport it as all the Roman legions, 

D a 
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which kept the whole world in fubjcdtfon , during 
the time of the emperors, 1 . 

The greater number of people, and their greater 
induftry, are ferviceable in all cafes; at home and 
abroad, in private and in public. But the greater 
plenty of money, is very limited in its ufe, and may 
even fometimes be a lofs to a nation in its com- 
merce with foreigners. 

There feems to \>e a happy concurrence of caufes 
in human affairs, which checks the growth of trade 
and riches, and hinders them from being confined 
entirely to one people ; as might naturally at firft be 
dreaded from the advantages of an eftablifhed com- 
mercc. Where one nation has gotten the ftart of 
another in trade , it is very difficult for the latter to 
regain the ground it has loft; becaufe of the fuperior 
induftry and flrill of the former, and the greater 
ftocks, of which its merchants are poffeffed, and 
which enable them to trade on fo much fmaller pro- 
fits Butthefe advantages are compenfated, in fome 
raeafures , by the low price of labor in every qation 
which has not an extenfive commerce, and does 
not much abound in gold and Giver. Manufac- 
tures, therefore, gradually (hift their places, leavA 
ing thofe countries and provinces which they have 
already enriched , and flying to others , whither 
they are allured by the cheapnefs of provifions and 
labor; till they have .enriched thefe aifo, and are 
again banifhed by the fame caufes. And, in general, 
we may obferve , that the dearnefs of every thing 9 
from plenty of money , is a difadvantage , which 

1 See NOTE CBJ. 
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attends an cftablifhed commerce , and fets bounds 
to it in every country , by enabling the poorer ftates 
to underfell the richer in all foreign markets. 

This has made me entertain a doubt concerning 
the benefit of banks and paper-credit , which are fo 
generally cfteemed advantageous to every nation. 

That provifions and labor fhould become dear by 
the increafe of trade and money, is, in many re* 
fpeds , an inconvenience; but an inconvenience that 
is unavoidable, and the effed; of that public wealth 
and profperity which are the end of all our wilhes* 
It is compenfated by the advantages which we reapf 
from the poffeffion of thefe precious metals, and the; 
weight which they give the nation in all foreign wars 
and negociations ; But there appears no reafon for in* 
creating that inconvenience by a counterfeit money, 
-which foreigners will not accept of in any payment % 
and which any great diforder in the ftate will reduce 
to nothing. There are, it is true, many people in 
every rich ftate, who having large fums of money; 
would prefer paper with good fecurity ; as being of 
more eafy tranfport and more fafe cuftody. If the 
public provide not a bank , private bankers will take 
advantage of this circumftance; as the goldfmiths 
formerly did in London , or as the bankers do at pre- 
fent in Dublin : And therefore it is better , it may 
be thought , that a public company fhould enjoy the 
benefit of that paper-credit, which al way s_ will have 
place in every opulent kingdom. But to endeavour 
artificially to increafe fuch a credit, can never be the 
inter eft of any trading nation; but muft lay them 
under difadvantagos , by increafing money beyond 

D 3 
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Its natural proportion to labor and commodities, 
pnd thereby heightening their price to the merchant 
and manufacturer. And in this view, it muft be 
flowed, that no bank could be more advantageous 
than fuch a one as locked up all the money it re- 
ceived *, and never augmented the circulating coin, 
jls is ufual f by returning part of its treafure into 
commerce A public bank, by this expedient , might 
cut off much of the dealings of private bankers and 
moneyfjobbers ; and though the ftate bore the charge 
of falaries to the dire&ors and tellers of this bank 
(for, according to the preceding fuppofition, it 
Would have no profit from its dealings), the na- 
tional advantage , refulting from the low price of 
labor and the deftrudion of paper-credit, would be 
? fufficient compensation. Not to mention , that fo 
large a fum lying ready at command , would be a 
Convenience in times of great public danger and 
diftrefs; and what part of it was ufed migbtbe re- 
placed at leifure, when peace and tranquillity was 
feftored to the nation. 

But of this fubjedl of paper -credit we fliall treat 
more largely hereafter. And I (hall finifli this effay 
on money , by propofing and explaining two obfer- 
vatjions , which may , perhaps , ferve to employ the 
thoughts of our fpeculative politicians. 

It w^is a flirewd obfervation of Anacbarfis * the 
Scythian, who bad never feen money in his own 
pountry , that gold and filver feemed to him of no 

* This is the cafe with the bank of Amfterdam. 

' Plot. Quomodo quisfuqrproft8us in vtrtutefentirepqfflt. 
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tife to the Greeks , but to aflift them in numeration 
and arithmetic. It is indeed evident, that money is 
nothing but the reprefentation of labor apd commo- 
dities, and ferves only as a method of rating of 
eftimating them. Where coin is in greater plenty, as 
a greater quantity of it is required to reprefent the 
feme quantity of goods; it can have noeffed, either 
good or bad, taking a nation within itfelf , any more 
than it would make an alteration on a merchant's 
books, if, inftead of the Arabian method of nota- 
tion , which requires few characters, hefhould make 
ttfe of the Roman , which requires a great many. 
N*iy , the greater quantity of money , like the Ro* 
man charader, is rather inconvenient, and requires 
greater trouble both to keep and tranfport it : But 
notwithftanding this conclufion, which muftbe al- 
lowed juft, it is certain, that, fince thedifcovery of 
the mines in America , induftry has increafed in all 
the nations of Europe , except in the poffeffors of 
thofe mines ; and this may juftly be afcribed, amongft 
other reafons, to theincreafe of gold and filver. Ac- 
cordingly we find that, in every kingdom into which 
money begins to flow in greater abundance than for-, 
merly , every thing takes anew face, labor and in- 
duftry gain life; the merchant becomes paore enter* 
prifing, the manqfadurer more diligent and (kilful; 
and even the farmer follows his pjough with greater 
alacrity and attention. This is no: eafily to be ac- 
counted for, if we confider only the influence which 
a greater abundance of coin has in the kingdom 
itfelf, by heightening the price of commodities, and 
obliging every oqe to pay a greater numher of theft 
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little yellow or white pieces for every thing he pu*> 
chafes : And as to foreign trade , it appears , that 
great plenty of money is rather disadvantageous 9 
by railing the price of every kind of labor. 

To account , then , for this phenomenon 9 we muft 
qonfider , that though the high price of commodities 
be a neceffary confequence of the increafe of gold 
and filver, yet it follows not immediately upon that 
increafe ; but fome time is required before the money 
circulates through the whole (late , and makes its ef- 
fed be felt on all ranks of people. At fir ft, no alter* 
£tion is perceived; by degrees the price rjfes, firft 
of one commodity , then of another ; ttfl the whole at 
laft reaches a juft proportion with the new quantity 
Of fpecie which is in the kingdom. In my opinion, 
it is only in this interval or intermediate fituation, 
between the acquifition of money and rife of prices, 
that the increafing quantity of gold and filver is fa* 
vorable to induftry. When any quantity of money 
is imported into a nation, it is not at firft difperfed 
into many hands; but is confined to the coffers of 
* few perfons, who immediately feek to employ it 
to advantage. Here are a fet of manufacturers or 
merchants, wefhall fuppofe, who have received re* 
turns of gold and filver for goods which they fent to 
Cadiz. They are thereby enabled to employ more 
workmen than formerly, who never dream of de- 
manding higher wages, but are glad of employment 
from fqcb good payraafters. If workmen become 
fcarce , the manufacturer gives higher wages, but at 
firft requires an increafe of labor ; and this is wil- 
lingly ftibmtoed to by the artifan, who caouowca* 
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and drink better , to compenfate his additional toil 

and fatigue. He carries bis money to market , where? ; 

he finds every thing at the fame price as formerly , » 

but returns with greater quantity and of better kinds, 

for the ufe of his family. The farmer and gardener , 

finding that all their commodities are taken off, apply 

themfelves with alacrity to the raifmg more ; and 

at the fame time can afford to take better and more 

clothes from their tradefmen , whofe price is the fame 

as formerly, and their induftry only whetted by fo 

much new gain. It is eafy to trace the money in its 

progrefs through the whole commonwealth ; where 

we (ball find , that it muft firft quicken the diligence 

of every individual » before it increafe the price 

of labor. 

And that the fpecie may increafe to a confiderable 
pitch Jbefore it have this latter effed;, appears, amongft 
other inftances, from the frequent operations of the 
French king on the money , where it was always 
found , that the augmenting of the numerary value 
did not produce a proportional rife of the prices, at 
leaft for forae time. In the laft year of Louis XIV. ; 
money was raifed three -fevenths, but prices aug- 
mented only one. Corn in France is now fold at the 
feme price , or for the fame number of livres , it was 
in 1683 ; though filver was then at 30 livres the 
mark , and is now at 50 \ Not to mention the great 
addition of gold and filver which may have come 
into that kingdom fince the former period. 

From the whole of thisreafoning,we may conclude, 
that it is of no manner of confequence, with regard 
tQ the domeftic happinefe of a ftate 9 whether money 

♦ See NOTE £C£ 
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be in a greater or lefs quantity. The good policy of 
the magiftrate confifts only in keeping it , if poflible , 
ftill increafing ; becaufe, by that means . he keeps 
alive a fpirit of induftry in the nation , and increafes 
the (lock of labor , in which confifts all real power 
and riches. A nation, whofe money decreases, is 
actually, at that time, weaker and more miferable 
than another nation which pofleffes no more money, 
but is on the increafing hand. This will be eafily 
accounted for, if we confider, that the alterations in 
the quantity of money, either on one fide or the other, 
are not immediately attended with proportionable 
alterations in the price of commodities. There is 
always an interval before matters be adjufted to their 
new fituation ; and this interval is as pernicious to in- 
duftry, when gold and filver are diminishing, as it 
is advantageous when thefe metals are increafing. 
The workman has not the fame employment from 
the manufadurerand merchant ; though be pays the 
fame price for every thing in the market. The farmer 
cannot difpofe of his corn and cattle ; though he muft 
pay the fame rent to his landlord. The poverty , 
and beggary, and floth , which ipuft enfue, are 
eafily forefeen, 

II. The fecond obfervation which I propofed to 
make with regard to money, may be explained after 
the following manner : There are fome kingdoms , 
and many provinces in Europe (and all of them were 
once in the fame condition), where money is fo 
fcarce, that the landlord can get none at all from 
his tenants; but is obliged to take his rent in kind, 
and cither to confume it hirofelf , or tranfport it to 
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places where he may find a market In thofe coun- 
tries , the prince can levy few or no taxes but in the I 
fame manner : And q£ he will receive fmall benefit \ 
from impofitions fo paid, it is evident that fucb a I 
kingdom has little force evtnat home; and cannot I 
maintain fleets and armies to the fame extent , as if 
every part of it abounded in gold and filver. There j 
is furely a greater difproportion between the for^e J 
of Germany at prefent , and what it was three cen- * 
turiesago 1 , than there is in its induftry, people, and . 
manufactures, The Auftrian dominions in the em- 
pire are in general well peopled and well cultivated , \ 
and are of great extent ; but have not a proportion- 
able weight in the balanccof Europe ; proceeding, as 
is commonly fuppofed , from {hefcarcity of money. 
How do all thefe fads agree with that principle of 
reafon , that the quantity of gold and filver is in itfelf 
altogether indifferent ? According to that principle , 
wherever a fovereign has numbers of fubje&s , and 
thefe have plenty of commodities , he fhould of 
courfe be great and powerful , and they rich and 
happy , independent of the greater, or leffer abund- 
ance of the precious metals. Thefe admit of divi* ' 
fions and fubdivifions to a great extent; and where 
the pieces might become fo fmall as to be in dan* 
ger of being loft , it is eafy to mix the gold or filver 
with a bafer metal , as is pradifed in fome coun- 
tries of Europe; and by that means raife the pieces 

1 The Italians gave to the Emperor Maximilian the nicknamg 
of Pocchi- danari. None of the enterprifeg of that prince ever 
fuccetded for want of money. 
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to a bulk more fenfible and convenient They dill 
ferve the fame purpofes of exchange , whatever their 
number may be , or whatever color they may be 
fuppofed to have. 

To thefe difficulties I anfwer , that the effect here 
fuppofed to flow from fcarcity of money , really 
arifes from the manners and cuftoms of the people; 
and that we miftake; as is too ufual, a collateral 
effeCl for a caufe. The contradiction is only appa- 
rent; but it requires fome thought and reflection 
to difcover the principles , by which we can recon- 
cile reafon to experience. * 

It feems a maxim aim oft felf evident , that the pri- 
ces of every thing depend on the proportion be- 
tween commodities and money , and that any con* 
fiderable alteration on either, has the fame efFeCt, 
cither of heightening or lowering the price. In- 
creafe the commodities, they beebme cheaper ; in- 
creafe the money , they rife in their value. As , on 
the other hand , a diminution of the former , and 
that of the latter, have contrary tendencies. 

It is alfo evident , that the prices do not fo much 
depend on the abfolute quantity of commodities and 
that of money, which are in a nation, as on that of 
the commodities which come or may come to market, 
and of the money which circulates. If the coin be 
locked up in chefts , it is the fame thing with regard 
to prices , as if it were annihilated ; if the commodi- 
ties be hoarded in magazines and granaries , a like 
effect follows. As the money and commodities , in 
thefe cafes, never meet, they cannot affeCt each other. 
Were yft, at any time, to form conjectures concerning 
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the price of provifions , the corn, 'which the farmer 
muft refer ve for feed and for the maintenance of him- 
felf and family , ought never to enter into the eftima- 
tion. It is only the overplus , compared to the 
demand , that determines the value. v * i 

To apply thefe principles , we muft confider , that, ! 

in thefirftand more uncultivated ages of any ftate, * 

ere fancy has confounded her wants witfr thofe of na- 
ture, men, content with the produce of their owrt I 
fields, or with thofe rude improvements which they \ 
themfelves can work upon them , have little occafion i 
for exchange, at leaft for money * which, by agree- • 
ment , is the common meafure of exchange. The , 
wool of thefarmerlsown flock, fpun in his own fa- 
mily , and wrought by a neighbouring weaver , who ' ! 
receives his payment in corn or wool, fuffices fot 
furniture and clothing. The carpenter, thefmith, 
the mafon, the tailor, are retained by wages of a 
like nature; and the landlord himfelf, dwelling in 
the neighbourhood , is content to receive his rent ini 
the commodities raifed by the farmer. The greater ! 
part of thefe he confumes at home in ruftic hofpita- » 
lity : The reft, perhaps, he difpofesoffor money to ! 
the neighbouring town , whence he draws the few i 
materials of expenfe and luxury. I 

But after men begin # to refine on all thefe enjoy- ; 

ments, and live not always at home, nor are content 
with what can be raifed in their neigh bourhood,there 
is more exchange and commerce of all kinds , and 
more money enters into that exchange. The tradef- 
men will not be paid in corn; becaufe they want , 

fomething more than barley to eat. The farmer go** 
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beyond his own parifh for the commodities he pur- 
chafes, and cannot always carry his commodities to 
the merchant who fupplies him. The landlord lives 
in the capital , or in a foreign country ; and demands 
his rent in gold and filver, which can eafily be tranf- 
ported to him* Great undertakers, and manufac- 
turers, and merchants, afife in every commodity ; and 
thefe can conveniently deal in nothing but in fpecie;* 
And confequently , in this fituation of fociety, the 
coin enters into many more contracts, and by that 
means is much more employed than in the former. 

The neceffary effed is , that , provided the money 
increafe not in the nation , every thing muft become 
much cheaper in times of induftry \ # and refinement , 
than in rude , uncultivated ages. It is the proportion 
between the circulating montfy and the commodities 
in the market, which determines the prices- Goods 
that are confumed at home, or exchanged with other 
goods in the neighbourhood, never come to market; 
they affed not in the leaft the current fpecie ; with 
regard to it they are as if totally annihilated; and 
confequently this method of ufing them finks the 
proportion on the fide of the commodities , and in- 
creases the prices. But after money enters into all 
contracts and fales, and is every where the meafure 
of exchange , the lame national cafh has a much 
greater talk tQ perform ; all commodities are then 
in the market; the fphere of circulation is enlarged; 
it is the fame cafe, as if that individual fum wereto 
ferve a larger kingdom; and therefore, the propor- 
tion being here leffened on the fide of the money, 
every thing muft become cheaper, and the prices 
gradually fall. 
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By the moft exadl computations, that have been 
formed all over Europe , after making allowance for 
the alteration in the numerary value or the denomi- 
nation , it is found , that the prices of all things have 
only rifen three, or, at raoft, four times, fince the 
difcovery of the Weft Indies. But will any one 
affert, that there is not much more than four times 
the coin in Europe, that was in the fifteenth centu- 
ry, and the centuries preceding it ? The Spaniards 
and Portuguese from their mines, the Englifh, 
„ French, and Dutch, by their African trade and by 
their interlopers in the Weft Indies , bring home 
about fix millions a year, of which not above a third 
goes to the Eaft Indies. This film alone , in ten 
years, would probably double the ancient ftockof 
money in Europe. And no other fatisfadlory reafon 
can be given , why alt prices have not rifen to a 
much more exorbitant height, except that which is 
derived from a change of cuftoms and manners. Be- 
fides that more commodities are produced by addi- 
tional induftry, the fame commodities come more ta 
market, after men depart from their ancient fimplicity 
of manners. And though this increafe has not been 
equal to that of many, it has, however, been confider- 
able, and has preferved the proportion between coin 
and commodities nearer the ancient ftandard. 

Were the queftion propofed , Which of thefe me- 
thods of living in the people, the fimple or refined, 
is the moft advantageous to the ftate or public ? I 
fbould , without much fcruple, prefer the latter, in a 
view to politics at leaft ; and fliould produce this as 
an additional reafon for the encouragement of trade 
aad flaanwfotfujres. 
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While men live in the ancient fimple manner , and 
fupply all their neceflaries from domeftic indnftry or 
from the neighbourhood , the fovereign can levy no 
taxes in money from a confiderable part of his fub* 
jedls ; and if he will impofe on them any burdens * 
he muft take payment in commodities , with which 
rtlone they abound ; a method attended with fuch 
great and obvious inconveniences , that they need 
not here J)e infilled on. All the money he can pretend 
to raife, muft be from his principal cities, where alone 
it circulates; and thefe, it is evident, cannot afford 
him fo much as the whole ftate could, did gold and 
iilver circulate throughout the whole. But befides 
this obvious diminution of the revenue , there is an* 
other caufe of the poverty of the public in fuch a fi* 
tuation. Not only the fovereign receives lefs money, 
but the fame money goes not fo far as in times of 
induftry and general commerce* Every thing is 
dearer, where the gold and filver are fuppofed equal ; 
and that becaufe fewer commodities come to market * 
and the whole coin bears a higher proportion to what 
is to be purchafed by it ; whence alone the pri'ces of 
every thing are fixed and determined. 

Here then we may learn the fallacy of the remark # 
often to be met with in hiftorians, and even in com- 
mon converfation , that any particular ftate is weak, 
though fertile, populous, and well cultivated, merely 
becaufe it Wants money. It appears that the want 
of money can never injure any ftate within itfelf : 
For men and commodities are the real ftrength of 
any community. It is the fimple manner of living 
which here hurts the public, by confining the gold 

and 
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and {ilver to few hands, and preventing its univerfal 
difFufion and circulation. On the contrary, induftry 
and refinements of all kinds incorporate it with the 
whole ftate, however fmall i ts quantity may be : They 
digeft it into every vein, fo to fpeak ; and make it 
enter into every tranfadion and<:ontra<fi. No hand 
is entirely empty of it. And as the prices of every 
tiling fall by that means, the fovereign has a double 
advantage,- He may draw money by his taxes from 
every part of the ftate; and what he receives, 
goes farther in every purchafe and payment. , 

We may infer, from a com par if on of prices, that 
money is not more plentiful in China than it was 
in Europe three centu^es ago : But whafcimmenfe 
power is that empire pofleffed of, if we may judge 
by the civil and military eftabltfhment maintained 
by it ?' Polybius ' tells us , that provifions were fo 
cheap in Italy during his time , that in fome places 
the fta ted price for a meal at the inn was afemis a* 
head , little more than a farthing ! Yet the Roman 
power had even then fubdued the whole known 
world. About a century before that period , the 
Carthaginian ambaffador faid, by way of raillery, 
that no people lived more fociably amongft them* 
felves than the Romans ; for that , in every enter* 
tainuaent , which , as foreign minifters, they re- 
ceived , they ftill obferved the fame plate at every 
tabic 7 . v The abfolute quantity of the precious 
metals is a v matter of great indifference. There arc 
only twocircumftanccsofany importance, namely. 

. * Lib. ii. cap. i$. 
7 PJin. lib. xxxiii. $gp. n f ' 

Vol. 11 S 
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their gradual increafe, and their thorough concoc- 
tion and circulation through the ftatc; and the 
influence of both thofe circumftances has here been 
explained. 

In the following Eflay we fhall fee an inftance 
of a like fallacy as that above mentioned; where 
a collateral effedl is taken for a caufe , and where 
a confequence is afcribed to the plenty of money ; 
though it be really owing to a change in the 
manners and cuftoms of the people. 

ESSAY IV. 

+ OP INTEREST. 

INI OTHING is efteemed a more certain fign of the 
flourifliing condition of any nation than the lownefs 
of intereft : And with reafon ; though I believe the 
caufe is fomewhat different from what is com- 
monly apprehended. Lownefs of intereft is ge- 
nerally afcribed to plenty of money. But money, 
however plentiful, has no other effe&, if fixed, than 
to raife the price of labor. Silver is more common 
than gold, and therefore you receive a greater 
quantity of it for the fame commodities. But do 
you pay lefs intereft for it ? Intereft in Batavia and 
Jamaica is at 10 per cent, in Portugal at 6; though 
thefe places, as we may learn from the prices of 
every thfftg, abound more in gold and filver than 
either London or Am Herd am. 

Were all the gold in England annihilated at 
once, and one-and-twcnty {hillings fubftituted in the 
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place of every guinea, would money be itaore plenti* 
ful or intereft lower ? No furely : We fhould only ufe 
filver inftead of gold. Were gold rendered as com- 
mon as filver, and filver as common as copper; would 
money be more plentiful or intereft lower ? We may 
affuredly give the fame anfwer. Our /hillings would 
then be yellow, and our halfpence white ; and we 
ihotfJd have no guineas. No other difference would 
ever be obferved ; no alteration on commerce, manu- 
factures, navigation, or intereft ; unlefs we imagine, 
that the color of the metal is of any confequence. 

Now, what is fo vifible in thefe greater variations 
of fcarcity or abundance in the precious metals, muft 
hold in all inferior changes. If the multiplying o£ 
gold and filver fifteen times makes no difference* 
much lefs can the doubling or tripling them. All 
augmentation has no other effedt than to height- 
en the price of labor and commodities ; and even 
this variation is little more than that of a name. 
In the progrefs towards thefe changes, the aug* 
mentation may have fome influence, by exciting 
induftry ; but after- the prices are fettled, fuiubly 
to the new abundance of gold and filver, it has 
no fnannef of influence. ' 

An effedl always holds proportion >vith its caufe. 
Prices have rifen near four times fince the dis- 
covery of the Indies; arid it is probable gold an<J 
filver have multiplied much more : But intereft 
has not fallen much above half. The rate of in- 
tereft , therefore , is not derived from the quantity 
of the precious metals. 

Money having chiefly a fi&itious value, the greater 
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or left plenty of it is of no confequence, if we confix 
der a nation within itfclf ; and the quantity of fpecie, 
when once fixed, though ever fo large, has no other 
dFect, than to oblige every one to tell out a/ greater 
number of thofe fhining bks of metal, for clothes, 
furniture, or equipage, without increafing any one 
convenience of life. If a man borrow money to 
build a houfe, he then carries home a greater load \ 
becaufe the ftone, timber, lead, glafs, &c. with the 
labor of the mafons and carpenters, are represented 
by a greater quantity of gold and filver. But as 
thefe metals are confidered chiefly as reprefcntations, 
there can no alteration arife , from their bulk or 
quantity, their weight or color, either upon their 
real value or their intereft. The fame intereft, in 
all cafes, bears the fame proportion to the fum. And 
if you lent me fo much labor and fo many commo- 
dities, by receiving five per cent, you always re- 
ceive proportional tabor and commodities, however 
represented, whether by yellow or white coin, 
whether by a pound or an ounce. It is in vain , 
therefore, to look for the caufe of the fall or rife 
of intereft in the greater or lefs' quantity of gold 
and filver, which is fixed in any nation. 

High intereft arifes from three circumftances: A 
great demand for borrowing ; little riches to fupply 
that demand; and grent profits arrfing from com- 
merce : And thrfe circumftances are a clear proof of 
the fmall advance of commerce and induftry, not of 
the fcarcity of gold and ftlver. Low intereft, on the 
other hand , proceeds from the three oppofite cir- 
cumftances : Afmall demand for borrowing; great 
*iches to fupply that demand f and Xmall profits 
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ariftng from commerce. And thefe circumftanees 
are all conne&ed together, and proceed from th* 
increafe of induftry and commerce, not of gold 
and filver. We (hall endeavour to- prove theSe 
points; and (hall begin with the canfe£ and the 
effe&s of a great or fmall demand for borrowing. 
When a people have emerged river fo little from 
a favage ftate , and their numbers have increafed 
beyond the original multitude , there mud imme- 
diately arife an inequality of property ; and while 
fome pofltfe large tradts of land, others are con* 
fined within narrow limits, and fome are entirely 
without any. landed property. Thofe who poffefs 
more land than they can labor, employ thofe who 
poffefs none, and agree to receive a determined 
part of the produdt. Thus the landed iotereft is 
immediately eftablifhed ; nor is there any fettled 
government, however rude , in which affairs are . 
uot on this footing. Of thefe proprietors of land, 
fdmt muft prefently difcover themfelves to be of 
different tempers from others; and while one 
-would willingly ftore up. the produce of his land 
for futurity , another defires to confume -at prefent 
■what fhould fuffice for many years. But as the 
Spending of a fettled revenue is a way of- life en- 
tirely without occupation $ men have fo much need 
of fornewhat to fix and engage them, that pleafurcs, 
foch as they are, will be the purfuit of the greater 
part of the landholders, and the prodigals among 
them will always be more numerous tha» the mifers/ * 
In a ftate, therefore, where there is nothing but 
-a landed intered, as there is little frugality , the 

E £ 
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boirowers mull be very numerous , and the rate of 
intereft muft hold proportion to it. The difference 
depends not on the quantity of money, but on the 
habits and manners which prevail. By this alone 
the demiand for borrowing is increafed or dimi- 
nished. Were money fo plentiful as to make an 
egg be fold for fixpence; fo long as there are only 
landed gentry and peafants in the ftate , the bor-> 
rowers muft be numerous, and intereft high. The 
rent for the feme farm would be heavier and more 
bulky: But the fame idlenefs of the landlord, with 
the higher price of commodities , would diflipate it 
in the fame time, and produce the fame neceffity 
*md demand for borrowing. 

Nor is the cafe different with regard to the fecond 
circumftance which we propofed to confider, 
namely, the great or little riches to fupply the de* 
mand. This effedl alfo depends on the habits and 
way of living of the people , not on the quantity 
of gold and filver. In brder to have, in any ftate, 
$ greater number of lenders, it is notfufficient nor 
requifite, that there be great abundance of the 
precious metals. It is only requifite, that the pro- 
perty or command of that quantity, which is in the 
ftate, whether great or fmall, fhould be collected 
in particular hands, fo as to form confiderable 
fums , or compofe a great monied intereft. This 
begets a number of lenders , and finks the rate of 
ufury; and this, I fhall venture to affirm, depends 
not on the quantity of fpecie , but on particular 
manners and cuftoms, which make the fpecie gather 
into feparate fums o* maffes of confiderable value. 
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For fuppofe , that, by miracle, every mania 
Great Britain Ihould have five pounds flipt into 
his pocket in one night*; this would much more 
thafn double the whole money that is at prefent 
in the kingdom: yet there would not next day, 
nor for fome time, be any more lenders, nor 
any variation in the intereft. And were there no- 
thing but landlords and peafants in the ftate, this 
money, however abundant, could never gather 
into fums; and would only ferve to increafe the 
prices of every thing, without any farther confe- 
quence. The prodigal landlord difiipates it, as fad 
as he receives it; and the beggarly peafant has no 
means, nor view, nor ambition, of obtaining above 
a bare livelihood. The overplus of borrowers above 
that of lenders continuing ftill the fame, there will 
follow no redu&ion of intereft; That depends upon 
another principle ;* and muft proceed from an increafe 
of induftry and frugality , of arts and commerce. 

Every thing ufeful to the life of man arifes from 
the ground ; but few things arife in that condition 
which is requifite to render them ufeful. There 
muft, therefore, befide the peafants and the proprie- 
tors of land, be another rank of men, who, receiving 
from the former the rude materials, work them into 
their proper form, and retain part for their own ufe 
and fubfxftence. In the infancy of fociety, thefe con- 
tracts between the artifans and the peafants , and 
between one fpecies of artifans and another, are 
commonly entered into immediately by the per- 
fons themfelves, who, being neighbours, are eafily 
acquainted with each other's necefijties , and can 
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lend 1 their mutual afliftance to fappljr them. But 
when men's induftry increafes, and their views en- 
large, it is found that the moft remote parts of 
the ftate can aflift each other as well as the more 
contiguous , and that this intercourfe of good offices 
way be carried on to the greateft extent and intricacy. 
Hence the origin of merchants , one of the moft use- 
ful races of men, who ferve as agents between tbofe 
parts of the ftate, that are wholly unacquainted, and 
are ignorant of each others neceffitiesw Here are in 
a city fifty workmen in (ilk and linen, and a thou- 
fend cuftomers ; and thefe two ranks of men, fo necet 
fary to each other, can never rightly meet, till one 
man ere&s a (hop, to which all the workmen and all 
the cuftomers repair. In this province grafs rifes ir* 
abundance: The inhabitants abound incheefe, and 
butter, and cattle; but want bread and corn, whicb 
in a neighbouring province are in too great abund- 
ance for the ufe of the inhabitants. One man difr 
covers this. He brings corn from the one province, 
and returns with cattle; and fupplying the wants o£ 
both, he is, fofar, a common benefa&or. Asthepeo* 
pte increafe in numbers and induftry, the difficulty 
of their intercourfe increafes: T^te bufinefs of the 
agency or merchandize becomes more intricate ; and? 
divides, fubdivides, compounds, and mixes to a 
greater variety. In aU thefe tranfadtions, it is necef- 
fary and reasonable , that a confiderable part of the 
commodities and labor fhould belong to the mer- 
chant, to whom, in a great meafure, they are owing. ■ 
And thefe commodities he will fometimes preferve 
in kind, or more ^ommonly convert into money, 
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which is their, common reprefentation. If gold and 
filver have increased in the ftate together with the 
induftry, it will require a great quantity of thefe me* 
tals to reprefent a great quantity of commodities and 
labor. If induftry alone has increafed , the prices 
of every thing rauft fink , and a final] quantity of 
fpecie will fcrve as a reprefentation. 

There isna craving or demand of the human mind 
more con ft ant and infatiable than that forexercife 
and employment; and this defire feems the founda- 
tion of reoft of our paflions and purfnits. Deprive a 
jman of all bufinefs and ferious occupation, he runs 
reftlefs from one amufement to another; and tli€ 
weight and oppreflGon which he feels from idlenefs^ 
is fo great , that he forgets the ruin which rauft follow 
him from his immoderate expenfes. Give him a 
mare harmlefe way of employing his mind or body, 
he is faxisfied , and feels no longer that infatiable 
tbirft after pleafure. But if the employment you 
give him be lucrative , efpecially if the profit be 
attached to every particular exertion of induftry, be 
has gain fo often in his eye, that he acquires, by de- 
grees, apaffionforit, and knows no fuch pleafure 
as that of feeing the daily increafe of his fortune. 
Andthisisthereafon why trade increafes frugality, 
and why, among merchants, there is the fame over- 
plus of raifers above prodigals , as, among the poffek 
fers of land , there is the contrary. 

Commerce increafes induftry , by conveying it 
rtadily from one member of the ftate to another , and 
allowing none of it to perifh or become ufelefs. Is 
increafes frugality f by giving occupation to men , , 
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and employing them in the arts of gain; which foon 
engage their affedion , and remove all relifh for plea- 
fure and expenfe. It is an infallible confequence 
of- all induftrious profeffions , to beget frugality , 
and make the love of gain prevail over the love of 
pieafure. Among lawyers and phyficians who have 
an/ pra&ice f there are many more who live within 
their income, than who exceed it, or even live up 
to it But lawyers and phyficians beget no induftry ; 
and it is even at the expenfe of others they acquire 
their riches ; fo that they are fure to diminilh the pof- 
feffions of fome of their fellow-citizens , as faft at 
they increafe their own. Merchants , on the con- 
trary , beget induftry , by ferving as canals to convey 
it through every corner of the ftate : And at the 
feme time , by their frugality , they acquire great 
power over that induftry , and colled a large pro* 
perty in the labor and commodities, which they are 
the chief inftruments in producing. There is no other 
profeffion, therefore, except merchandize, which 
can make the monied intereft confiderable , or , in 
other words, can increafe induftry, andbyalfo in* 
creating frugality , give a great demand of that in* 
duftry to particular members of the fociety. Without 
commerce , the ftate muft confift chiefly of landed 
gentry , whofe prodigality and expenfe make a con. 
tinual demand for borrowing; and of peafants , who 
have no fums to fupply that demand. The money 
never gathers into large (locks or fums , which can 
be lent at intereft. It is difperfed irtto numberlefs 
bands , who either fquander it in idle fbow and 
magnificence , or employ it in the purchafc of the 
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common neceffaries of life. Commerce ajone affcm- 
bles it into confiderable fums ; and this effed it has 
merely from the induftry which it begets, and the 
frugality which it infpires, independent of that parti- 
cular quantity of precious metal which may circulate 
in the ftate. 

Thus an increafe of commerce , by a neceflary 
confequence , raifes a great number of lenders, and 
by that means produces lownefs of intereft. We 
mud now confider how far this increafe of com- 
merce diminifhes the profits arifing from that pso- 
feflion , and giyes rife to the third cipcumftance f*r 
quifite to produce lownefs of intereft. 

It may be proper to obferve on this head , tbatiow 
intereft and low profits of merchandize , are two 
events that mutually forward each other, and are 
both originally derived from that extenfive commerce 
which produces opulent merchants, and renders the 
morued intereft confiderable. Where merchants pof- 
fefs great ftocks, whether reprefented by few or many 
pieces of metal, it muft frequently happen, that, 
when they either become tired of bufinefs , or leave 
heirs unwilling or unfit to engage in commerce , % 
great proportion of thefe riches naturally feeks an an- 
nual and fecure revenue. The plenty diminifhes the 
price, and makes the lender* accept of a low intereft. 
This confideration obliges many to- keep their flock 
employed in trade , and rather be content with low 
profits , than difpofe of their money at an under- 
value. On the other hand , when commerce has be- 
come extenfive t and employs large ftocks t there 
muft arife rivalfhips among the merchants , which 
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diminifh the profits of trade , at the fame time that 
they increafe the trade itfetf. The low profits of 
merchandize induce the merchants to accept more 
willingly of a low intereft , when they leave off bt*. 
finefs, and begin to indulge themfelves in eafe and in- 
dolence. It is ncedlefs, therefore, to inquire which of 
thefe circumftances , to wit , low intereflot low profits, 
is the caufe , and which the effed. They both arife 
from an ex ten five commerce, and mutually forward 
each other. No man will accept of low profits, 
where he can have high intereft; and no man wiH 
accept of low intereft, where he can have high pro- 
fits. An extenfive commerce , by producing large 
flocks, diminilhes both intereft and profits; and is 
always aflifted in its diminution of the one by the 
proportional finking of the other. I mzy add , that, 
as low profits arife from the increafe of commerce 
and induftry , they ferve in their turn to its farther 
increafe , by rendering the commodities cheaper, 
encouraging the confuraption, and heightening the 
induftry. And thus , if we conftder the whole con- 
nexion of caufes and effe&s, intereft is the barometer 
of the ftate , and its lownefs is a fign almoft infallible 
of the flourifliing condition of a people. It proves 
the increafe of induftry, and its prompt circulation 
through the whole ftate, little inferior to a demon- 
ftration. And though , perhaps , it may not be im- 
poflible but a fudden and a great check to commerce 
may have a momentary effed of the fame kind, by 
throwing fo many flocks out of trade ; it muft be 
attended with fuch mifery and want of employ* 
aaent in the poor , that , befides its fhort duration** 
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it will not be pofllble to miftake the one cafe for 
the other. 

Thofe wbd have afferted, that the plenty of money 
was the caufe of low intereft, feem to have taken a 
collateral effedl for a caufe; fince the fame induftry 
whkh finks the intereft , commonly acquires great 
abundance of the precious metals. A variety of fine 
manufactures, with vigilant enterprifing merchant?, 
will foon draw money to a ftate , if it be any where 
to be found in the world. The fame caufe , by mul- 
tiplying the conveniences of life , and increafing 
induftry , colle&s great riches into the hands of per- 
fons , who are not proprietors of land , and produces 
by that means a lownefc of intereft : But though both 
thefe effe&s, plenty of money and low intereft, na- 
turally arife from commerce and induftry, they are 
altogether independent of each other. For fuppofe a 
nation removed into the Pacific ocean , without any 
foreign commerce , or any knowledge of navigation ; 
fuppofe , that this nation poffefles always the fame 
ftock of coin , but is continually increafing in its 
numbers and induftry : It is evident, that the price 
of every commodity muft gradually diminish in that 
kingdom ; fince it is the proportion between money 
and any fpecies of goods which fixes their mu- 
tual value ; and upon the prefent fuppofition , the 
conveniences of life become every day more abund- 
ant , without any alteration in the current fpecie. 
A lefs quantity of money , therefore , among this 
people, will make a rich man, during the times of 
induftry, than would fuffice to that purpofe in igno- 
rant and flothful ages. Lefs money will build a 
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houfe, portion a daughter, buy an eftate , fupport 
a manufa&ory , or maintain a family and equipage. 
Thefe are the ufes for which men borrow money ; 
and therefore , the greater or lefs quantity 6f it in 
a (late has no influence on the intereft : But it is 
evident , that the greater or lefs flock of labor and 
commodities muft have a great influence j fince we 
really and in effed borrow thefe when we take 
money upon intereft. It is true , when commerce 
is extended all over the globe, the moil induftrious 
nations, always abound moft with the precious me- 
tals : So that low intereft and plenty of money arei 
in fad: almoft inseparable. But flill it is of confe- 
quence to know the principle whence any pheno 
menon arifes , and to diftinguifli between a caufe 
and a concomitant effed. Betides that the fpecu* 
lation is curious , it may frequently be of ufe in 
the conduit of public affairs. At leafl, it mud be 
owned , that nothing can be of more ufe than to 
improve , by pra&ice , the method of reafpning on 
thefe fubje&s, which of all others are the moft im- 
portant; though they are commonly treated in the 
loofeft and moft carelefs manner. 

Another reafon of this popular miftake with regard 
to the caufe of low intereft, feems to be the inftance 
«lf fo me nations; where, after a fudden acquifttion 
of money or of the precious metals , by means oi 
foreign conqueft , the intereft has fallen, not only 
among them, but in all the neighbouring dates, as 
foon as that money was difperfed , and had insinuated 
itfelf into every corner. Thus, intereft in Spain fell 
near half immediately after the difcovery of thp 
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Weft Indies* as we are informed by Garcilaflb de U 
Vega : And it has been ever fince gradually finking 
in every kingdom of Europe. Intereft in Rome* 
after theconqueft of Egypt , fell from 6 to 4 per cent. 
as we learn from Dion x . 

The caufes of the finking of intereft , upon fuch art 
event, feem different in the conquering country and 
in the neighbouring ftates ; but in neither of them 
can we juftly afcribe that effed merely to the in* 
creafc of gold and filver. 

In the conquering country , it is natural to imagine, 
that this new acquifition of money will fall into a few 
bands, and be gathered into large fums , which feek 
a fecure revenue , either by the purchafe of land , or 
by intereft ; and confequently the fatne effed follow?, 
for a little time , as if there had been a great acceffion 
of tnduftry and commerce. The incrcafe of lenders 
above the borrowers finks the intereft ; and fo much 
the fafter, if thofe, who have acquired thofe large 
fums , find no induftry or commerce in the ftate , and 
no method of employing their money but by lend- 
ing it at intereft. But after this new mafs of gold 
and filver has been digefted , and has circulated 
through the whole ftate , affairs will foon return to 
their former fituation ; while the landlords and new 
money-holders, living idly , fquander above their in- 
come ; and the former daily contract debt , and the 
latter encroach on their ftock till its final extindion. 
The whole money may ftiJ! be in the ftate , and 
make itfelf felt by the increafe of prices : But not 
being now colleded into any large mafles or ftocks 

J Lib. iL 
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thedifproportion between the borrower?«nd tenders 
is the fame as formerly, and consequently the high 
iotereft returns. 

Accordingly we find, in Rome, that fo early as 
Tiberius's time , intereft had again mounted to 6 * 
per cent, though no accident had happened to drain 
the empire of money. In Trajan's time, money lent 
en mortgages in Italy bore 6 per cent ' ; on common 
fecurities in Bithy nia , i z \ And if intereft in Spain 
has not rifen to its old pitch , this can be afcribed to 
nothing but the continuance of the fame caufe that 
funk it , to wit , the large fortunes continually made 
in the Indies , which come over to Spain from time 
to time , and fupply the detaand of the borrowers. 
By this accidental and extraneous caufe, more money 
is to be lent in Spain , that is , more money is collect- 
ed into large furas , than would other wife be found 
in a ftate , where there are fo little commerce and 
indullry. 

As to the redu&ion of intereft , which has followed 
in England, France, and other kingdoms of Eu- 
rope , that have no mines , it has been gradual ; 
and has not proceeded from the increafe of mo- 
ney, confidered merely in itfelf; but from that of 
induftry , which is the natural effedl of the former 
increafe , in that interval , before it raifes the price 
of labor and provifions. For to return to the fo* 
regoing fuppofition : if the induftry of England 
bad rifen as much from other caufes (and that rife 

* Columella , lib. iii. cap. ?. 

* Plinii epift. lib. vii. cp. ig, 

* & lib* z. ep« 6*, 
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might eafily have happened , though the (lock of 
money bad remained the. fame), muft not all the 
fame confequences have foUowed which we ob- 
ferve at prefeut? The fame people would, in that 
cafe, be found in the kingdom, the fame com- 
modities, the fame induflry, manufactures, and 
commerce; and confequently, the fame merchants 
with the fame ftocks, that is, with the fame com- 
mand over labor and commodities, only reprefented 
\$y a fmaller number of white or yellow 'pieces % 
vrhich being a circumftance of no moment, would 
only affedl the waggoner, porter, and trunk- 
maker. Luxury, therefore, manufactures, arts, 
induftry , frugality , flourishing equally as at pre- 
fent, it is evident, that intcreft muft alfo have 
been as low; fince that is the neceflary refult of 
all thefe circumftances ; fo far as they determine 
the profits of commerce , and the proportion be- 
tween the borrowers and lenders in any ftate. 
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OF THE BALANCE OF TRADE. 

AT is very ufual , in nations ignorant of the nature 
of commerce, to prohibit the exportation of com* 
modities, and to prefer ve among themfelves whatever 
they think valuable and ufeful. They do not con- 
fider , that , in this prohibition , they adl dire&ly 
contrary to their intention ; and that the more 
is exported of any commodity , the more will 
be raifed at home , of which they themfelves will 
always have the firft offer. 

It is well known to the learned , that the ancient 
laws of Athens rendered the exportation of figs cri- 
minal ; that being fuppofed a fpecies of fruit fo excel- 
lent in Attica, that the Athenians deemed it too 
delicious for the palate of any foreigner. And in this 
ridiculous prohibition they were fo much in earned f 
that iirformers were thence called fycophahts among 
them , from two Greek words which figtiifyjigs and 
difcoverer \ There are proofs in many old adls of 
parliament of the fame ignorance in the nature of 
commerce, particularly in the reign of Edward III. 
And to this day, in France, the exportation of com 
is almoft always prohibited ; in order, as they fay, 
to prevent famines; though it is evident^ that 
nothing contributes more to the frequent famines 
which fo much diftrefs that fertile country. 

? Plot, De Curiqfitate. 
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The fame jealous fear, wifh regard to money, 
has alfo prevailed among feveral nations ; and it 
required both reafon and experience to convince 
any people, that thefe prohibitions ferve to 90 
other purpofe than to raife the exchange againft 
them, and produce a ftill greater exportation. 

Thefe errors, on? may fay, are grofs and palpable; 
But there ftill prevails, even in nations well acquaint- 
ed with commerce, a ftrongjealoufy Avith regard to 
the balance of trade , and a fear , that all their gold 
and filver may be leaving them. This feems to me, 
almoft in every cafe, a groundlefs apprehenfion ; and 
1 fhould as foon dread, that all our fprings ^nd rivers 
fhould be exhaufted, as that money fhould abandon 
a kingdom where there are people and induftry. 
Let us carefully prefer ve thefe latter advantages; 
and we need never be apprehenfive of loffng the 
former. 

It is eafy to obferve, that all calculations concern- 
ing the balance of trade are founded on very uncer- 
tain fads and fuppofitions. The cuftom-houfe-books 
are allowed to be an inefficient ground of reafoning; 
nor is the rate of exchange much better, unlefs we 
confider it with all nations , and know alfo the pro. 
portions of the feveral fums remitted ; which one 
may fafely pronounce impoflible. Every man f 
who has ever reafoned on this fubjedt, has always 
prtaved his theory, whatever it was, by fads and 
calculations, and by an enumeration of all the 
commodities fent to all foreign kingdoms. 

The writings of Mr. Gee flruck the .nation 
with an univerfal panic, when they faw it plainly 
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demonflrated , by a detail of particulars, that the 
balance was againft them for 4b confiderable a fura 
as mud leave them without a finglc Ihilling in five 
or fix years. But, luckily, twenty years have finGe 
elapfed, with an expenfive foreign war; yet it is 
commonly ftjppofed, that -money is ftill more 
'' plentiful among us than in any former period. 

Nothing can be more entertaining on this head 
than Dr. Swift; an author fo quick in difcerning 
the niiftakes and absurdities -of others. He (ays, in 
his Short View of the State of Ireland, that *he 
whole cafli of that kingdom formerly amounted but 
to 500,000*/. ; that out of this the Irifli remitted 
every year a neat million to England , and had 
Icarcely any other fource from which they could 
compenfate themfelves, and little other foreign 
trade than the importation of French wines , for 
which they paid ready money. The confequence 
-of this fituation, which muft be owned to be difad- 
-vantageous, was, that, in a coutfe of three years, 
the current money of Ireland, from 500,000/. was 
reduced to lefs than two. And at prefent , I fup- 
pofe , in a courfe of 30 years , it is abfolutely 
nothing. Yet I know not how that opinion of 
the advance of riches in Ireland, which gave the 
Do&or £0 much indignation, feems ftill to, corf- 
tin ue , and gain ground with every body. 

In fhort, this apprehenfion of the wrong balance 
of trade, appears of fuch a nature, that it difcovers 
itfelf , wherever one is out of humor with the mi- 
niftry, or is in low fpirits; and as it can never be 
refuted by a particular detail of all the exports B 
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•which counterbalance the imparts, it may, here bo 
proper fa ,forra a general argument, that may 
prove the impoflfibiiity of this event, as long as 
yre preferve our people and our induftry. 

Suppofe four- fifths of all the money in Great 
Britain to be annihilated in one night, and the na* 
tion reduced to the fame conditior*, wkh regard to 
fpecie, as in the reigns of the Harrys and Edwards* 
what would be the confequence ? Mnft notthe prior 
of all labor and commodities fink in proportion * 
and eVery thing be fold as cheap as they were in 
thofe ages ? What nation could then difpute with u$ 
in any foreign market + or pretend to navigate or to 
fell manufactures at the fame price, which to us 
would afford fufficient profit? In how little time, 
therefore, muft this bring back the money which 
vre had loft, and raife us to the level of all the neigh*- 
bouring nations ? Where, after we have arrived, we 
immediately lofe the advantage of- the cheapnefs of 
labor and commodities; and the farther flowing in 
©f money is flopped by our fulnefs and repletion. 

Again, fuppofc, that all the money of Great Bri- 
tain were multiplied fivefold in a night , muft not 
the contrary effedt follow ? IVIuft not all labor and 
commodities rife to fuch an exorbitant height, that 
no neighbouring nations could afford to buy from us; 
■while their commodities, on the other hand, became 
comparatively fo cheap, that, infpiteof all the laws 
which could be formed, they would be run in upon 
\xs 9 and our money flow out ; till we faH to a level 
with foreigners, and lofe that great fuperiority of 
riches, which had Jaid us under.fuch. difad vantages ? 
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Now, it is evident, that the fnme caufes, which 
vrould corredl thefe exorbitant inequalities, were they 
to happen miracufoufly, rouft prevent their happen- 
ing in the common courfe of nature, and muft for 
ever, in all neighbouring nations, preferve money 
nearly proportionable to the art and induftry of 
each nation. All water, wherever it communicates, 
remains always at a level. Aflc naturalifts the rea* 
•fon ; they tell you, that, were it to be raifed in any 
one place, the fuperior gravity of that part not be. 
ing balanced muft deprefs it, till it meet a counter- 
poife ; and that the fame caufe, which redrefles the 
inequality when it happens, muft for ever prevent 
it, without fome violent external operation*. 

Can one imagine, that it had ever been poflible, 
by any laws, or even by any art or induftry, to have 
kept all the money in Spain , which the galleons 
brought from the Indies? Or that all commodities 
could be fold in France for a tenth of: the price 
•which they would yield on the other fide of the 
Pyrenees, without finding their way thither, and 
draining from that immenfe treafure? What other 
reafon, indeed, is there, why all nations, at prefent, 
• gain in their trade with Spain and Portugal ; but 
becaufe it is impollible to heap up money , more 

There is another caufe, thoygh more limited in its 
operation, which checks the wrong balance of trade, to 
every particular nation to which the kingdom trades. When 
*we import more goods than we export , the exchange turns 
againft us, and this becomes a new encouragement to export;" 
as much as the charge of carriage and infurance of the money 
which becomes due would amount to. For the exchange 
can never rife but a little higher than that fum. 
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than any fluid , beyond its proper level ? The 
fovpreigns of thefe countries have fhown, that 
they wanted not inclination to keep their gold 
and filver to themfelves , had it been in any 
degree practicable. 

But as any body of water may be raifed above 
the level of the furrounding element, if the former 
has no communication with the latter; fo in money, 
if the communication be cut off, by any material or 
phyfical impediment (for all laws alone are ineffec- 
tual ) , there may, in fuch a cafe , be a very gre^t 
inequality of money. Thus the immenfe diftance 
of China , together with the monopolies of our 
India companies, obftrudling the communication, 
preferve in Europe the gold and filver , efpecially 
the latter, in mi^ch greater plenty than they are 
found in that kingdom. But, notwithftanding this 
great obftrudiion, the force of the caufes afc>ove 
mentioned is^ftill evident The fkill and ingenuity 
of Europe in general furpaffes perhaps that of China, 
with regard to manual arts and manufactures : yet 
are we never able to trade thither without great 
cfifadvantage. And were it not for the continual 
recruits which we receive from America , money , 
would foon fink in Europe, and rife in China, till 
it came nearly to a level in both places. Nor can 
any reafonable man doubt, but that induftrious 
nation, were they as near us as Poland or Barbary, 
, would drain us of the overplus of our fpecie and 
draw to themfelves a larger /hare of the Weft 
Indian treafures. We need not have recourfe to 
a phyfical attraction , in order to explain the 

F 4 
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ueceffity of this operation. There rs a moral attrac- 
tion , arifmg from the interefb and paffions of 
men,, which is full as potent and infallible. 

Howls the balance kept in the provinces of every 
kingdom among themfelves, but by the force of this 
principle , which makes it impoffible for money to 
lofe its level , and either to rife or fink beyond the 
proportion of the labor and commodities which are 
in each province ? Did not long experience make 
people eafy on this head, what a fund of gloomy re- 
fledions might calculations afford to a melancholy 
Yorkfhireman , while he computed and magnified 
the fums drawn to London by taxes, abfentces, 
commodities, and found on comparifon the oppofite 
articles fo much inferior? And no doubt, had the: 
Heptarchy fubfrfted in England , the legiflature of 
each ftate had been continually ahrmed by the fear 
of a wrong balance ; and as it is probable that the 
mutual hatred of thefe ftates would have been ex- 
tremely violent on account of their clofe neighbour- 
hood, they would have loaded and opprefled all com- 
taerce, by a jealous and fuperfluous caution. Since 
the Union has removed the barriers between Scot- 
land and England, which of thefe nations gains 
from the other by this free commerce ? Or if the 
former kingdom has received any increafe of 
riches, can it reafonably be accounted for by any 
thing but the increafe of its art and induftry ? It 
was a common apprehenfion in England, before 
the Union , as we learn from L'abbe du Bos \ that 

• Lcs intArits cP Angfeterre mal-tnttndw* 
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Scotland would foon drain them of their treafure , 
were an cfpen trade allowed ; and on the other fide 
the Tweed a contrary apprehenfion prevailed: 
With >vhat juRice in both , time has fhown. 

What happens m fmall portions of mankind, 
tnnft take place in greater. The provinces of the 
Roman empire, no doubt, kept their balance with 
each other, and with Italy, independent of the legit 
Jature ; as much as the feveral counties of Great Bri- 
tain , or the feveral parifhes of each county. And any 
man who travels over Europe at this 'day , may fee, 
by the prices of commodities, that money, in fpitc 
of the abfurd jealoufy of princes and ftates , has 
brought itfelf nearly to a level; and that the differ- 
ence between one kingdom and another is not' 
greater in this refped , than it is often between 
different provinces of the fame kingdom. Men 
naturally flock to capital cities , fea-ports , and na- 
vigable rivers. There we find more men f more in- 
duftry , more commodities , and consequently more 
money; but ftill the latter difference holds propor- 
tion with the former , and the level is preferved \ 

Our jealoufy and our hatred of France are with- 
out bounds : and the former fentiment , at leaft, 
mud be acknowledged reasonable and well ground- 
ed. Thefe paflions have odcafioned innumerable 
barriers and obftrudlions upon commerce , where 
we are accufed of being commonly the aggreffors. 
But what have we gained by the bargain ? We loft 
the French market for our woollen manufactures „ 
and transferred the commerce of \yine to Spain anc| 

* See NOTE [Dl 
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Portugal , where we buy worfe liquor at a higher 
price There are few Englifhmen who would not 
think their country abfolutdy' ruined, were French 
wines fold in England fo cheap and in fuch abun- 
dance as to fupplant, in fome meafare , all ale and 
homebrewed liquors : But would x we lay afide 
prejudice, it would not be difficult to prove, that 
nothing could be more innocent , perhaps advan- 
tageous. Each new acre of vineyard planted in 
France , in order to fupply England with wine, 
would make it requifite for the French to take the 
produce of an Englifh acre , fown in wheat or 
barley , in order to fubfift themfelves ; and it is 
evident, that we fhouW thereby get command of 
the better Commodity. 

There are many edi&s of the French king, 
prohibiting the planting of new vineyards, and 
ordering all thofe which are lately planted to be 
grubbed up: So fenfible are they , in that country, 
of the Superior value of corn above every other 
produdt. 

Mafefchal Vauban complains often , and with 
reafon , of the abfurd duties which load the 
entry of thofe wines of Languedoc , Guienne , 
and other fouthern provinces , that are imported 
into Brittany and Normandy. He entertained 
no doubt but thefe latter provinces could pre- 
serve their balance , notwithstanding the open 
commerce which he recommends. And it is evi- 
dent , that a few leagues more navigation to Eng- 
land would make no difference ; or if it did , that 
it muft operate alike on the commodities of both 
kingdoms. 
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There is indeed one expedient by which it is 
poffible to fink v , and another by which we may 
raife, money beyond its natural level in any king- 
dom ; but thefe cafes , when examined , will be 
found to refolve into our general theory , and to 
bring additional authority to it. 

Ifcarcely know any method of finking money be- 
low its level f but thofe inftitutions of banks, funds, 
and papier -credit, which are fo much pradifed in 
this kingdom. Thefe render paper 1 equivalent to 
money , circulate it throughout the whole ftate, 
make it fupply the place of gold and filver , raife 
proportionally tjie price of labor and commodities, 
and by that means either banifh a great part of thofe 
precious metals , or prevent their farther increafe. 
What can be more fliort- fighted than our reafonings 
on this head ? We fancy, becaufe an individual 
would be much richer ; were his ftock'of money 
doubled , that the fame good effed would follow 
were the money of every one increafed; notconfi. 
dering that this would raife as much the price of every 
commodity , and reduce every man in time to the 
fame condition as before. It is only in our public negot- 
iations and tranfadtions with foreigners,. that a grea- 
ter flock of money is advantageous ; and as Our paper 
is there abfolutely infignificant, we feel, by its means, 
all the ill effeds arifing from a great abundance of 
money , without reaping any of the advantages *. 

* We obferved in Effay III. that money, when incrcafing, gi- 
ves encouragement to induflry, during tht interval between the 
increafe of mpney fcnd rife of the prices. A good effedt of this 
nature may follow too from paper-credit ; but it is dangerous to 
precipitate matter*, at the risk of lofing all by the failing of that 
credit, as mull happen upon my violent fliock in public tffairs. 
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Suppofe that there are ia millions of paper which 
' circulate in the kingdom as money ( for we art not 
to imagine that air our enormous funds are employed 
in that (hape ), and fuppofe the real cafh of the king- 
dom to be 18 millions : Here is a ftate which is found 
by experience to be able to hold a (lock of 30 millions. 
I fay , if it be able to hold it, itmuftof neceflky have 
acquiredit in gold and filver , had we not obftnided 
the entrance of thefe metals by this new invention 
of paper. Whence would it have acquired that fum ? 
trom all the kingdoms of the world. But why? Be- 
caufe, if you remove thefe 12 millions, money in 
this ftate is below its lever , compared with our 
neighbours ; and we muft immediately draw from 
all of them, till we be full and fa tura ted, fo to fpeak; 
and can hold no more. By our prefent politics we 
are as careful to fluff the nation with this fine 
commodity of bank-bills and chequer-notes , as if we 
were afraid of being overburdened with the prect 
ous metals. 

It is not to be doubted, but the great plenty of 
bullion in France , is in a great meafure owmg*to the 
want of paper-credit. The French have no banks 1 
Merchants bills do not there circulate as with us: 
Ufury or lending on inter eft is not dircdUy permitted;, 
fo that many have large fums in their coffers : Great 
quantities of place are ufed in private houffes j and 
all the churches are full of it. By this means, pro-* 
vifions and labor ftill remain cheaper among them r 
than in nations that are not half fo rich in gold and 
filver. The advantages of this fituation , in point of 
trade as well as in great public emepgencics , are toa 
evident to be difputecL 
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The fame fafhion a few years ago prevailed in Ge- 
noa, which ftill has place in England and Holland, 
of ufingfervices of China-ware inftead of plate; but 
the fenate,forefeeing the confequence, prohibited the 
ufe of that brittle commodity beyond a certain ex- 
tent ; while the ufe of fiJver-plate was left unlimited. 
And I fuppofe , in their late diftrefTes, they felt the 
good effed of this ordinance. Our tax on plate is % 
perhaps , in this view, fomewhat impolitic. 

Before the introdudion of paper- money into our 
colonies , they had gold and filver fufficient for 
their circulation. Since the' introduction of that com- 
modity , the leaft inconveniency that has followed 
is the total banifhment of the precious metals. And 
after the abolition of paper, can it be doubted but 
money will return, while thefe colonies poffefs ma- 
nufactures and commodities , the only thing valuable 
in commerce, and for whofe fake alone all men 
defire money ? 

What pity Lycurgus did not think of paper-credit, 
when he wanted to banifh gold and filver from 
Sparta ! It would have ferved his purpofe better 
than the lumps of iron he made ufe of as money ; 
and would alfo have prevented more effe&ually all 
commerce with ftrangers , as being of fo much left 
rei*l and intrinfic value. 

, It muft , however, be confefled , that, as all thefe 
queftions of trade and money are extremely com- 
plicated , there are certain lights in which this fub- 
jed may be placed , fo as to reprefcjnt the advan- 
tages of paper-credit and banks to be fuperior to 
their difadvantages. That they banifh fpecie and 
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bullion from a ftate is undoubtedly true ; and 

whoever looks no farther than this circumftance 

does well to condemn them ; but fpecie and bullion 

are not of fo great confequence as not to admit of 

a compenfation , and even an overbalance , from 

the increafe of induftry and of credit, which may 

be promoted by the right ufe of paper-money. It 

is well known of what advantage it is to a merchant 

to be^able to difcount his bills upon occafion ; and 

every thing that facilitates this fpecies of traffic is 

favorable to the general commerce of a ftate. But 

private bankers are enabled to give fuch credit by 

the credit they receive from the depofiting of money 

in their (hops ; and the bank of England in the fame 

manner, from the liberty it has to iffueits notes in 

all payments. There was an invention of this kind, 

which was fallen upon fome years ago by the banks 

of Edinburgh ; and which, as it is one of the moft 

ingenious ideas that has been executed in commerce, 

has alfo been thought advantageous to Scotland. 

It is there called a Bank ^-Credit; and is of this 

Mature. A man goes to the bank, and finds furety 

to the amount , we (hall fuppofe , of a thoufand 

pounds. This money, or any part of it , he has 

the liberty of drawing out whenever he pleafes , 

and he pays only the ordinary intereft for it while 

it is in his Ijands. He may , when he pleafes, 

repay any fum , fo fmall as twenty pounds , and 

the intereft is difcounted from the very day of 

the repayment. The advantages refulting from 

this contrivance are manifold. As a man may 

find furety nearly to the amount of his fubftancc , 
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and his bank-credit is equivalent to ready money, 
a merchant does hereby in a manner coin his houfes, 
his houfehold - furniture , the goods in his ware- 
houfe, the foreign debts due to him , his fhips at 
fea; and can, upon occafion , employ them in all 
payments , as if they were the current money of 
the country'. If a man borrow a thoufand pounds 
from a ^private hand , befides that it is not always 
to be found when required, he pays intereft for it, 
whether he be ufmg it or not : His bank- credit 
cofts him nothing except during the very moment 
in which it is of fervice to him : And this cir- . 
cumftanee is of equal advantage as if he had bor- 
rowed money at much lower intereft. Merchants, 
like wife, from this invention, acquire a great faci- 
lity in fupporting each other's credit, which is a 
confiderablc fecurity againft bankruptcies. A man, 
when his own bank -credit is exhaufted , goes to 
any of his neighbours who is not in the fame con- 
dition, and he gets the money, which he Replaces 
at his convenience. 

After this practice had taken place during fome 
years at Edinburgh , feveral companies of merchants 
at Glafgow carried the matter farther. They affo- 
ciated themfelves into different banks, and iffued 
notes fo low as ten {hillings , which they ufed in all 
payments for goods, manufactures, tradefmen's la- 
bor of all kinds ; and thefe notes , from the eftablifh- 
cd credit of the companies, paffed as money in all 
payments throughout t^je country. By this means a 
flock of five thoufand- phunds was able to perform 
the fame operations as if it were fix or fevenj find 
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merchants -were thereby enabled to trade to a greater 
extent, and to require lefs profit in all their tranfao 
tions. But whatever Other advantages refult from 
thefe inventions, it muftitill be allowed that,, befides 
giving too great facility to credit, which is danger- 
ous, they banifh the precious metals; and nothing 
can be a more evident proof of it , than a comparifon 
of the paft and prefent condition of Scotland in that 
particular. It was found, upon the recoinage made 
after the Union, that there was near a million of 
fpecie in that country : But notwithftanding the 
great increafe of riches, commerce, and manufac- 
tures of all kinds , it is thought that, even where 
there is no extraordinary drain made by England* 
the current fpecie will not now amount to a third of 
that fum. 

But as our projedls of paper-credit are almoltthe 
only expedient by which we can fink money below 
its level ; fo , in my opinion, the only expedient by 
which we can raife money above it, is a pradice. 
which we fhould all exclaim againft as deftudive , 
namely, the gathering of -large fums into a public 
treafure, locking them up, and abfolutely preventing 
their circulation. The fluid , not communicating 
with the neighbouring element, may, by fuch an 
artifice , be raifed to what height we pleafe. To 
prove this , we need only return to our firft fuppofi- 
tion , of annihilating the half or any part of our cafh ; 
where we found , that the immediate confequence 
of fuch an event would be the attradion of an 
«qual fum from all the neighbouring kingdoms. 
Nor does there feem to be any neceffary bounds fet 
. . by 
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by the nature of things to tins practice of hoarding. 
A fmall city, like Geneva /continuing this policy 
for ages f might ingrofs nine- tenths of the money 
in Europe. There feems, indeed, in the nature of 
man , an invincible bbftacle to, that i m me nfe growth 
of riches. A weak ftate, with an enormous trea- 
fure , will food become a prey to fome of its 
poorer, but more powerful, neighbours. A great 
ftate would diflipate its wealth in dangerous and 
ill-concerted projects; and probably deftroy, with 
it , what is much more valuable , the induftry, 
morals, and numbers of its people. The fluid, in 
this cafe, raifed to too great a height, burfts and 
deftroys the veffel that contains it ; and mixing 
4fe)f with the furrounding element t foon falls to 
its proper level. 

So little are we commonly acquainted with this 
principle, that though all hiftorians agree in relating 
uniformly fo recent an event, as the immenfe trea- 
fure a ma (Ted by Harry VII. ( which they make 
amount to 2,700,000 pounds ) , we rather rejedl 
their concurring teftimony , than admit of a fa<£t 
which agrees fo i I with pur inveterate prejudices. 
It; b indeed probable, that this fum might be three- 
fourths of all the money in England But where 
is the difficulty in conceiving , that fuch a fum 
might be amafled in twenty years, by a cunning, 
rapacious , frugal ,^and almoft abfolute monarch? 
Nor is it probable , that the diminution of circulating 
money was ever fenfibly felt by the people, or ever 
did them any prejudice. The finking of the prices 
of all commodities would immediately replace it, 
Vol. IL G 
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by giving England the advantage in its commerce 
with the neighbouring kingdoms. 

Have we not an inftance , in the fmall republic of 
Athens with is allies, who, in about fifty years, be- 
tween the Median and Peloponnefian wars , amafled 
afum not much inferior to that of Harry VII? For 
all the Greek hiftorians ' and orators 7 agree , that the 
Athenians collected in the citadel more than 10,000 
talents, which they afterwards diflipated to their own 
ruin , in rafh and imprudent enterprifes. But when 
this money was fet a running, and began to commu- 
nicate with the furrounding fluid ; what was the cpn- 
fequence ? Did it remain in the ftate ? No. For we 
find., by the memorable cenfus mentioned by De- 
mofthenes * and Polybius * , that in about fifty yea* 
afterwards , the whole value of the republic x com- 
prehending lands, houfes, commodities, flaves, and 
money , was lefs than 6000 talents. 

What an ambitious , high-fpirited people was this, 
to colled and keep in their treafury , with a view to. 
conquefts , a fum , which it was every day in the 
power of the citizens, by a fingle vote, to diftribute 
among themfelves, and which would have gone near 
to triple the riches of every individual ! For we muft 
obferve, that the numbers and private riches of the 
Athenians are faid, by ancient writers, to have been 
no greater at the beginning 6f the Peloponnefian 
War, than at the beginning of the Macedonian. 

Money was little more plentiful in Greece during 
the age of Philip and Perfeus, than in England 
Thucydides , lib. ii. and Diod. Sic. lib. xii. 

7 Tii-iErchinis^Dcmofthems^^. 

• Hsft £vwopix;. Lib. ii. cap. 62. 
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during that of Harry VII f Yet thefe two monarch* 
in thirty years I0 collected from the fmall kingdom of 
Macedon, a larger treafure than that of the Englifh, 
monarch. Paulus JEmilius brought to Rome about 
1,700,000 pounds fterling ,f : PJiny fays 2,400,000 *\ 
And that was but a part of the Macedonian treafure. 
The reft was diffipated by the refiftance and flight 
ofPerfeus l \ 

We may learn from Stanian , that the canton of 
Bern had 300,000 pounds lent at intereft , and had 
above fix times as much in their treafury. Here then 
is a fum hoarded of 1,800,000 pounds Sterling , which 
is at leaft quadruple what fhould naturally circulate 
in fuch a petty ftate ; and yet no one , who travels in 
the Pais de Vaux , or any part of that canton , ob- 
ferves any want of money more than could befup* 
pofed in a country, of that extent, foil, and fituation. 
On the contrary, there are fcarce any inland -pro- 
vinces in the continent of France or Germany , where 
the inhabitants are at this time fo opulent , though 
that canton has vaftly increafed its treafure fince 
1714 , the time when Stanian wrote his judicious 
account of Switzerland 2 \ % 

The account given by Appian lf of the treafure of 

10 Titi Livii, lib. xiv. cap. 40. " Vel. Patera lib. i. cap.o. 

" Lib. xxxiii. cap. 9. " Titi Livii, ibid. 

,4 . The poverty which Stanian fpeaks of, is only to be 
feeii in the moft mountainous cantons , where there is no 
commodity to bring money. And even there the people are 
not poorer than in the dioccfe of Saltiburgh on the one hand , 
or Savoy on the other. 

st Proem. 
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the Ptolemies, is fo prodigious , that one cannot ad* 
mit of it ; and fo much the lefs , becaufe the hiftoriaa 
fays , that the other fucc^ITors of Alexander were 
alfo frugal , and had many, of them treafures not 
much inferior. For this laving hiimor of the neigh* 
bouring princes miift neceflarily have checked- the 
frugality of the Egyptian monarchs , according to 
the foregoing theory. The fum he mentions is 
740,000 talents, or 191,166,066 pounds 13'fhil. and 
4 pence , according to Dr. Arbuthnot's computa- 
tion. And yet Appian fays, that he extruded his 
account from the public records ; and he was himfelf 
a native of Alexandria. 

From thefe principles we may leant what judge- 
ment we ought to form of thofe numberlefs bars, 
obftrudions , and imports , which all'flations of 
Europe , and none more than England , have put 
upon trade ; from an exorbitant defire of amaffirf£ 
money , which never will heap up beyond its level, 
while it circulates ; or from an ill grounded ap- 
prehenfion of lofing their fpecie, ^hich never wiH 
fink below it. Could any thing fcatter our riches, 
it would be fuch impolitic contrivances. But this 
general , ill effeft , how.ever , refults from them , 
that they deprive neighbouring nations of that 
free communication and exchange which the 
Author of the world has intended , by giving 
them foils, climates, and geniufes, fo different 
from each other. 

Our modern politics embrace the only method 
of banilbing money, the ufing of paper-credit; they 
rejedt the only method of amaffing it , the pradice 
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of hoarding; and they adopt a hundred contrivan. 
ces which ferve to no purpofe but to check induftry, 
and rob*ourfelves and our neighbours of the com* 
mon benefits of art and nature, 
fc AH taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, 
ire nor to be regarded as prejudicial or ufelefs, 
but thofe onJy which are founded on the jealoufy 
above-mentioned.. A tax on German linen encou- 
rages home -manufactures, and thereby multiplies 
our people and induftry. A tax on brandy increa- 
fes the fale of rum , and fupports our fouthern co- 
lonies. And as it is neceffary that impofts fliould 
be levied for the fupport of government , it may 
be thought more convenient to lay them on foreign 
commodities , which can eafily be intercepted at 
the port, and fubjeded to the impoft We ought, 
however , always to remember the maxim of Dn 
Swift i That, in the arithmetic of the cuftoms, two 
and two make not four, but often make only one. It 
can fcarctly be doubted , but if the duties on wine 
were lowered to a third , they would yield much 
more to the government than at prefent : Our people 
might thereby afford to drink commonly a better 
and more wholefome liquor ; and no prejudice 
would enfue to the balance of trade > of which we 
are fo jealous. The manufacture of ale beyond the 
agriculture is but inconftderable , and gives employ- 
ment to few hands. The tranfport of wine and corn 
would not be much inferior. 

But are there not frequent inftances , you will fay, 
of ftates and kingdoms which were formerly rich and 
opulent, and arc now poor and beggarly? Has not 

G 3 
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the money left them , with which they formerly 
abounded? Ianfwer, If they lofe their trade, induf- 
ftry, and people, they cannot expedl to keep their 
gold and filver: for thefe precious metals will hold 
proportion to the former advantages. When Lifbon 
and Amfterdam got the Eaft-India trade from Venice 
and Genoa, they alfogot theprolits and money which 
arofe.from it. Where the feat of government is tranf- 
ferred, where expenfive armies are maintained at a 
diftance , where great funds are poffeffed by foreign- 
ers ; there naturally follows from thefe caufes a dimi- 
nution of the fpecie. But thefe , we may obferve, 
are violent and forcible methods of carrying away 
money , and are in time commonly attended with the 
tranfport of people and induftry : But where thefe. 
remain , and the drain is not continued, the money 
always finds its way back again, by a hundred canals, 
of which we have no notion or fufpicion. What im- 
me rife treafures have been fpent , by fo many nations, 
in Flanders, fince the revolution, in the gourfe of 
three long wars ? More money perhaps than the half 
of what is atprefent in Europe : But what has now 
become of it ? Is it in the narrow compafs of the 
Auftrian provinces ? No , furely : It is mod of it 
returned to the feveral countries whence it came , and 
has follpwed that art and induftry , by which at firft 
it was acquired. For aboye a thoufand years , the 
money of Europe has been flowing to Rome , by an 
open and fenfible current ; but it has been emptied 
by many fecret and infenfible canals : And the want 
of induftry and commerce renders at prefent the papal 
dominions the pooreft territory in all Italy* 
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In flhort, a government has great rcafon topreferve 
with care its people and its manufactures. Its money, 
it may fafely truft to the cpurfe of human affairs, 
without fear or jealoufy. Or if it ever give attention 
to this latter circumftance , it ought only to be fo far 
as it affcdts the former. 



ESSAY VI. 

OF THE JEALOUSY OF TRADE. 

XlAVlNG endeavoured to remove one fpecies of 
all-founded jealoufy , which is fo prevalent among 
commercial nations , it may not be amifs to mention 
another , which feems equally groundlefs. Nothing 
is more tafual amt>ng dates which have made fome 
advances in commerce, than to look on the progrefe 
of their neighbours with a fufpicious eye , to con- 
fider all trading ftates as their rivals , and to fuppofe 
that itisjmpoflible for any of them to flourish, but at 
their expenfe. In oppofition to this narrow and ma- 
lignant opinion , I will venture to affert, that the 
increafe of riches and commerce in any one nation, 
jnftead of hurting, commonly promotes the riches 
and commerce of all its neighbours ; and that aftate 
can fcarcely carry its trade and induftry very far , 
where all thefurrounding ftates are buried in igno- 
rance , floth , and barbarifm. 

It is obvious , that the domeftic induftry of a peo- 
ple cannot be hurt by the greateft profperity of their 
neighbours , and as this branch of commerce is 

G 4 
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undoubtedly the moft important ip any extenfive 
kingdom, we are fofar removed from all reafon of 
jealoufy. But 1 go farther , and obferve , that where 
an epen communication is preferved among nations^ 
it isimpoflible but the domeftic induftry of every 
one muft receive an increafe from the improvements 
of the others. Compare the fir uation of Great Britain 
at prefent with what it was two centuries ago. All 
the arts both of agriculture and manufactures were 
then extremely rude and imperfedt. Every improve- 
ment, Which-we have fince made, has arifenfrom 
our imitation of foreigners; and we ought fo far to 
efteem it happy , that they had previoufly made ad- 
vances in arts and ingenuity. But this intercourse 
is ftill upheld to our great advantage : notwith- 
ftanding the advanced ftate of our manufactures, we 
daily adopt , in every art , the inventions and im- 
provements of our neighbours. "The commodity is 
firft imported fron abroad, to our great difcontent, 
while we imagine that it drain* us of our money : Af- v 
terwards , the art itfelf is gradually imported , to our 
vifible advantage: yet we continue ftill to repine, 
that our neighbours fliould poflefs any art , induftry, 
and invention ; forgetting that, had theynQt firft 
inftruded us , we fhould have been at prefent bar* 
barians ; and did they not ftill continue their rnftruc- 
tions, the arts muft fall into a ftate of languor , and 
lofe that emulation and novelty which contribute fo 
much to their advancement. 

The increafe of domeftic induftry lays the foun- 
dation of foreign commerce. Where a great num- 
ber of commodities are raifed and perfected for the 
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home -tnarket , there will always fee found feme 
which can be exported with advantage. But if our 
neighbours have no art or cultivation , they cannot 
take them; becaafe they* wilt h-ave nothing to give 
in exchange. In this Fefpecft , -ftatfes.ane in the fame 

5. A fingle man can fcarcely 
ill his fellow-citizens are idle, 
ral member^ of a community 
\y riches, whatever profeflion 
ronfume the produce of my 
iriefdftry, and afford* me the produce of theirs in 
return. • * • . 

Nor needs any (late entertain apprebenfions , that 
thfleirneighbours will improve to fuch a degree in 
every art and manufacture f as to have no demand 
ffom tWtti. Nature, by giving a diverfity of geniufes, 
* climates, and foils , to different nations , has fecured 
their mutual infercourfe and commerce , as long a$ 
tjiey all remain induftrious and civilized. Nay, the 
more the arts increafe in any ftate, the more will be 
its demands from its induftrious neighbours. The 
inhabitants, having become opulent and flcilful , de- 
#re* to have every commodity in the utmoft perfec- 
tion; and as they have plenty of commodities to give 
in exchange , they make large importations from 
every foreign country. The induftry of the nations, 
from whom* they import, receives encouragement: 
Their own is alfo increafed , by the fale of the com* 
modities which they give in exchange. 

But what if a nation has any ftaple commodity, 
fuch as the woollen mantifa&ure is in England? 
Muft not the interfering of our neighbours in that 
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manufa&ure be a lofs to us? I anfwer, that when any 
commodity is denominated theftaple of a kingdom, 
it is fuppofed that this kingdom has fome peculiar 
and natural advantages for railing the commodity; 
and if , notwithftanding thefe advantages , they lofe 
fuch a manufacture , they ought to blame their own 
idlenefs, or bad government, not the induftry of their 
neighbours. It ought alfo to be confidered , that by 
the increafe of induftry among the neighbouring na- 
tions , the confumption of every particular fpecies of 
commodity is alfo increafed ; and though foreign 
manufadures interfere with them in the market ,* the 
demand for their product may ftill continue , or even 
increafe ; and fhould it diminifh , ought the confer 
quence to be efteemed fo fatal ? If the fpirit of induf- • 
try be preferved ,'it may eafily be diverted from one 
branch to another; and the manufactures of wool , 
tor inftance, be employed in linen, filk, iron, or 
any other commodities , for which there appears to 
be a demand. We need not apprehend, that all the 
obje&s of induftry will be exhaufted , or that our 
manufacturers, while they remain on an equal foot- 
ing with thofe of our neighbours, will be in danger 
of wanting employment. The emulation among 
rival nations ferves rather to keep induftry alive in 
all of them ; and any people is happier who poflefs 
a variety of manufactures , than if they enjoyed 
one fingle great manufa&ure, in which they are all 
employed. Their fituation is lefs precarious ; and 
they will feel lefs fenfibly thofe revolutions and un- 
certainties , to which every particular branch of 
commerce will always be expofed. 
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The only commercial ftate that ought to dread 
- the improvements and induftry of their neighbours, 
is fuch a one as the P'utch, who, enjoying no extent 
of land, nor poffeffing any number of native commo- 
dities, flourifh only by their being the brokers, and 
fa dors, and carriers, of others. Such a people may 
naturally apprehend, that as foon as the neighbouring 
ftates come to know and purfue their intereft, they 
will take into their own bands the management of 
their affairs, and deprive their brokers of that profit 
which they formerly reaped from it. But though this 
confequence may naturally be dreaded, it is very long 
before it takes place; and by art and induftry it may 
be warded off for many generations, if not wholly 
eluded. The advantage of fuperior flocks and cor- 
refpondence is fo great, that it is not cafily overcome ; 
and as all the tranfadlions increafe by the increafe of 
induftry in the neighbouring ftates, even a people 
whofe commerce ftands on this precarious bafis, may 
at firft reap a confiderable profit from the flourishing 
condition of their neighbours. The Dutch, having 
mortgaged all their revenues, make not fuch a figure 
in political tranfadtions as formerly ; but their com- 
merce is furely equal to what it was in the middle 
of the laft century, when they were reckoned 
among the great powers of Europe. « 

Were our narrow and malignant politics to meet 
with fuccefs, we fhould reduce all our neighbouring 
nations to the fame ftate of floth and ignorance that 
prevails in Morocco and the coaft of Barbary : But 
what would be the confequence ? They could 
fend us no commodities : They could take none 
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from u*: Our domeftic comnterce itTdf Would 
languifh for want of emulation, example, and 
inftrudion ; and we ourfelves fhould foop fall into 
the fame abjed condition to which we had re- 
duced them, f fhall therefore, venture to acknow- 
ledge ,. that , not only as a man , but as a Britilh 
fubjedt, 1 pray for the flourifhing commerce of 
Germany, Spain, Italy, and even France itfelf. 
I am at leaft certain, that Great Britain, and all 
thofe nations, would fiourifh more, did their 
fovereigns and minifter% adopt fuch enlarged and 
benevolent fentiments towards each other. 

ESSAY VII. 

OF THE BALANCE OF POWER. 

J.T is a queftion , whether the idea of the balance of 
power be owing entirely to modern policy , or 
whether the phrafe only has been invented in thefe 
latter ages. It is certain that Xenophon \ in his 
inftitution of Cyrus, reprefents the combination of 
the Afiatic powers to have arifen from a jealoufy of 
the increafing force of the Medes and Perftans } 
and though that elegant compofition fhould be fup- 
pofed altogether a romance, this fentiment, afcribed 
by the author to the eaftern princes, is at leaft a 
proof of the prevailing notion of ancient times. 

In all the politics of Greece , the anxiety, with 
regard to the balance of power, is apparent, and is 
exprefsly pointed out to us, even by the ancient 

1 Lib. i. 
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hiftoriaiis. .Tbucydides^ * reprefents the league, 
which was formed agairift Athens, and which pro* 
cluced the Peloponnefian war as entirely owing to 
this principle. And after the decline of Athens, 
when the Thebans and Lacedemonians difpute4 
for Sovereignty , we find , that the Athenians (a$ 
well as many other republics ) always threw them- 
felves into the lighter fcale , and endeavoured to 
preferve the balance. T 
againft Sparta, till the g 
Epaminondas at Leucftra ; 
diately went pvtx to the c< 
fity % as they pretended , b 
jealoufy of the conquerors \ 

Whoever will read Demofthcnes's oration for 
the IYfegalopolitans , may fee the utmoft refine^ 
ments on this principle," that ever entered into the 
head of a Venetian or Englifh fpeculift. And 
jipon the firft rife of the Macedonian power, this 
orator immediately difcovered the danger, founded 
the alarm throughout all Greece, and at latt aflemi- 
bled that Confederacy under the banners of Athens, 
which fought the great and decifive battle. of 
Chaeronea. 

It is true, the Grecian wars are regarded by his- 
torians as wars of emulation rather than of politics j 
and each ftate feems to have had more in view the 
honor of leading the reft, than any well-grounded 
hopes pf authority and dominion. If we confider, 
indeed , the fmall number of inhabitants in any 

Lib. i. 
9 Xcnoph. Hift. Giac lib. vi. & vii. 
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one republic, compared to the whole, the great 
difficulty of forming fieges in thofe times , and the 
^traordinary bravery and difcipline of every 
freeman among that noble people ; we fhall con-' 
elude, that the balance of power was, of itfelf, 
fufficiently fecured in Greece , and needed not to 
have been guarded with that caution which may 
be requifite in other ages. But whether we afcribe 
the fhifting of fides in all the Great republics to 
jealous emulation or cautious politics , the effe&s 
were alike, ; and every prevailing £ower was fure 
to meet with a confederacy againft it , and that 
often compofed of its former friends and allies. 

The fame principle, call it envy or prudence, 
which produced the OJlracifm of Athens, and 
Petalifm of Syracufe, and expelled every citizen 
whofe fame or power overtopped the reft; the 
lame principle , I fay, naturally difcovered itfelf 
in foreign politics, and foon railed enemies to the 
leading ftate, however moderate in the exercife 
of its authority. 

The Eerfian monarch was really in his force a 
petty prince compared to the Grecian republics ; 
and therefore it behoved him , from views of fafety 
more than from emulation , to iritereft himfelf in 
their quarrels,, and to fupport the weaker fide id 
every coated. This was the advice given by 
Alcibiades to Tiffaphernes \ and it prolonged, 
near a century the date of the Perfian empire ; 
till the negledt of it for a moment , after the firft 

4 Thucyd. lib. viii. 
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appearance of the afpiririg genius of Philip, brought 
that lofty and frail edifice to the ground, with a 
rapidity of which there are few irtftances in the * 
hiftory of mankind. 

The fucceffors of Alexander fljowed -great jea- 
loufy of the balance of power; a jealotify f bunded 
on true politics and prudence , and which pre- 
served diftind for feveral ages the partition made 
after, the death of that famous conqueror. The 
fortune and ambition ^of Antigonus* threatened 
them anew with a univerfal monarchy ; but their 
combination , and their vidtory at Ipfus faved 
them. And in fubfequent times , we find, that as 
the Eaftern princes confidered the Greeks and 
Macedonians as the only real military force with 
whom they had any intercourse, they kept always 
a watchful eye over that part of the world. The 
Ptolemies, in particular, Supported firft Aratus 
and the Acheans , and then Cleomenes king of 
Sparta, from no other view than as a counterbalance 
to the Macedonian monarchs. For this is the ac* 
count which Polybius gives of the Egyptian 
politics # . 

The reafon, why it is fuppofed that the ancients 
were entirely ignorant of the balance of power 9 
feems to be drawn from the Roman hiftory more 
than, the Grecian ; and as tire tranfaclions of the 
former are generally more familiar to us , we have 
thence formed all our conclufions. It muft be 
owned, that the Romans never met with any fuch 

• Diod. Sic. lib. xx, * Lib. ii. cap. 51. 
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general combination or. confederacy againft them, 
as ipigbt naturally have been expe&ed from' their 
rapid conquefts and .declared ambition ; but were 
allowed peaceably to fubdue their neighbours, one 
after, another , till they extended their dominion 
over the whole known world. Not to mention the 
fabulous hiftory of their Italic wars ; there was , 
upon Hannibal's invafion of the Roman ft ate, a 
remarkable crifis , which ought to have called up 
the attention of all civilized nations. It appeared 
afterwards (nor was it difficult to be obferved at 
the time) 7 that this, was a conteft-for univerfal em- 
pire ; yet no prince or ftate feems to have been in 
the leaft alarmed about the event or iffue of the 
quarrel. Philip of Macedon remained fleuter till 
he faw the victories of Hannibal ; and then; moft 
imprudently formed an alliance with the conqueror, 
upon terms ftill more imprudent. He ftipulaterf, 
that he was to affift the Carthaginian ftate in their 
conqueft of Italy : after which they erigaged to 
fend over forces into Greece, to affift him. in 
fubduing the Grecian commonwealths *, 

The Rhodian and Achaean republics are much 
celebrated by ancient hiftorians 'for their /wifdom 
and found policy; yet both of them affiftedthp 
Romans in their wars againft Philip and Ant5ochua» 
And what m&y be efteemed ftill a ftronger proof, 

It was obferved by fome , as appears by the fpeech 
of Agefikus of Naopadum, in the general congrefs of 
Greece. See Pol>b. Jib. v. cap. 104. 

Titi Livii, lib. xxiii. cap. J)* 

that 
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that this maxim was not generally known in thofb 
ages ; no ancient author has remarked the impru- 
dence of thefe meafures, nor has even blamed 
that abfurd treaty above-mentioned, made by 
Philip with the Carthaginians. Princes and ftatet 
men, in all ages, may, before -hand, be blinded 
in their reaifonings with regard to events; but it 
js fomewhat extraordinary f that hiftorians , after* 
wards, fhould not form a founder judgment .of 
them. 

MaflGniffa, Attalus, Prufias, in gratifying their 
private paffions, were, all of them, the inftrib- 
naents of the Roman greatnefs; and never feem to 
have fufpe&ed , that they were forging their own 
chains , %hile they advanced the conquefts of their 
^Uy. A fimple treaty and agreement between" 
Maffiniffa and the Carthaginians , fo much requi* 
red by mutual intereft, barred the Romans from 
all entrance into Africa, and preferved liberty to 
mankind. 

The only prince we meet with in the Roman 
hiflory, who feems to have underftood the balance 
of power , is Hiero king of Syracufe. Though the 
ally of Rome , he fent affiftance to the Carthagini- 
ans during the war of the auxiliaries ; a Efteeming 
" it requifite," fays Polybius', "both in order to 
cc retain his dominions in Sicily, and to preferve 
cc the Roman friendfhip , that Carthage ftiould 
a be fafe ; left by its fall the remaining power 
ft lhould be able , without contraft or oppofition, 
* to execute every purpofe and undertaking. An£ 

* Lib. I cap. gj, » * 

Vol. II. H 
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tt here he a<fted with great wifdom and prudence: 

* For that is never, on any account, to be over- 
w looked ; nor ought fuch a force ever to be 
<c thrown into one hand, as to incapacitate the 
a neighbouring ftates from defending their rights 

* againft it. " Here is the aim of modern politics 
pointed out in exprefs terms. 

; In fhort, the maxim of preferving the balance 
of power is founded fo much on common fenfe 
and obvious reafoning , *that it is impoffible it 
could altogether have efcaped antiquity, where 
we find, in other particulars, fo many marks of 
deep penetration and difcernment If it was not fo 
generally known and acknowledged as at prefent, 
it had, atleaft, an influence cm all the wifer and 
more experienced princes and politicians. And 
indeed, even at prefent, however generally known 
and acknowledged among fpeculative reafoners, 
it has not, in pra&ice, an authority much more 
extenfive among thofe who govern the world. 

After the fall of the Roman empire, the form 
of government , eftablilbed by the northern con- 
querors , incapacitated them , in a great meafure t 
for farther conquefts, and long maintained 'each 
ftate.in, its proper boundaries. But when vaffalage 
and the feudal militia were aboliflied, mankind 
tyere anew alarmed by the danger of univerfal 
'monarchy , from the union of fo many kingdoms 
. and principalities in the perfon of the Jfemperor 
Charles. But the power of the houfe of Auftria, 
founded on extenfive but divided dominions , and 
their riches derived chiefly from mines of gold 
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and filver, were more likely to decay, of them- 
felves, from internal defe&s, than to overthrow 
all the bulwarks raifed againft them. In lefs than 
a century , the force of that violent and haughty 
race was (battered, their opulence diffipated their 
fplendor eclipfed. A new power fucceeded, more 
formidable to the liberties of Europe, poffeffing 
all the advantages of the former; and laboring 
under none of its defedts, except a flhare of that 
fpirit of bigotry and perfecution , with which the 
houfe of Auftria was fo long, and ftill is fo much* 
infatuated. 

In the general wars maintained againft this am* 
bitious power , Great Britain has ftood foremoftj 
and flie ftill -maintain* ber'ftation. Befide her ad* 
vantages of riches and fnuation, her people are 
animated with fuch a national fpirit * and are fo 
fully fenfible of che bleffings of their government, 
that we may hope their vigor never will languifh 
in fo neceffary and fo juft a caufe. On the contrary, 
if we may judge by the paft, their paflionatd 
ardor feeras rather to require fome moderation J 
and they have oftener erred from a laudable excels 
than from a blamable deficiency. 

In the ./7{/? place, we feem to have been more 
poffeCfed with the ancient Greek fpirit of jealous 
emulation , than actuated by the prudent views of 
modern politics. Our wars with France have been 
begun with juftice , and even , perhaps , front 
neceflity; but have always been too far pufhed 
from obftinacy and paflion. The fame peace, 
whieh was afterwards made at Ryfwick in 1697* 
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^was offered To early as tlie year ninety -two; 
that concluded at Utrecht in 1712 might have 
l>een finished on as good conditions at Qertruyten- 
berg in the year eight ; and we might have given 
at Frankfort, in 1743, the fame terms which we 
were glad to accept of at Aix-la-Chapelle in the 
year forty -eight. Here then we fee, that above 
half of our wars with France , and all our public 
debts, are owing more to our own imprudent vehe- 
mence, than to the ambition of our neighbours. 

In thtjecond place, we are fo declared in out 
oppofition to French power , and fo alert in de- 
fence of our allies , that they always reckon upon 
our force as upon their own: and expecting to 
carry on war at our expenfe, refufe all reasonable 
terms of accommodation. Habent fubjefloSj tanquam 
Juos; viles , ut alienos. All the world knows, that 
the fa&ious vote of the Hbufe of Commons, in 
the beginning of the laft parliament, with the 
jwofeffed humor of the nation, made the Queen 
of Hungary inflexible in her terms, and prevented 
that agreement with Pruflia, which would im- 
mediately have rcftored the general tranquillity of 
Europe. 

In the 4hird place, we are fuch true combatants, 
that , when once engaged, we lofe all concern for 
ourfelvesand ourpofterity, and confider only, bow 
we may beft annoy the enemy. To mortgage our 
revenues at fo deep a rate, in wars, where we were 
only acceffaries, was furely the moft fatal delufion 
that a nation, which had any pretenfion to politics 
and prudence 9 has ever yet been guilty of. That 
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temedy of funding, if it be a remedy, and not 
father a poifon, , ought in all reafan, to be refervei 
to the laft extremity; and no evil, but the greatefV 
and moft urgent, flhould ever induce us to era** 
brace fo dangerous an expedient. 

Thefe excefies ,... to which we have been carried^ 
are prejudicial ; and rj&ay, perhaps, in time* become 
£iJl more prejudicial another way, by begetting, 
as is ufuaf, the oppofite extreme, and rendering 
tts totally cart lets and fupine with regard to the 
fate of Europe. The Athenians, from the moft 
buftling, intriguing, warlike people of Greece, 
finding their error in thrufting themfelves inta 
pvery quarrel , abandoned all attention to foreign* 
affairs ; and in no conteft ^yer took part on either 
fide, except by their flatteries and complaifancft 
to the vidlor. 

Enormous monarchies are, probably, deftrp&iye 
to human nature ; in their progrefs , in their conti 
nuance ,# , and even in their downfal, which never, 
can be very diftant from their eftablilhment. The 
military genius, which aggrandized the monarchy, 
foon , leaves the court, the capital* and the centra 
of fuch a government; while the wars are carried 
on at a great diftanc^ , and inter eft fo fmall a part 
of the ftate., The aneieni nobility, whofe affec* 
tions attach them to their Sovereign., live all at 
courts and never will accept of military employ- 
ments, which would carry them to remote and 

* If the Roman empire was of; advantage , it could only 
proceed from this , that mankind were generally, in a very 
diforderly, uncivilized condition, before its eftablifhmtnt. 
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barbarous frontiers, where they are diftant both 
from their pleafures and their fortune. The arms 
of the ftate muft, therefore , be intrufted to merce- 
nary dangers, without zeal, without attachment, 
without honor; ready on every occafion to turn 
them againft the prince , and join each defperate 
malecontent , who offers pay and plunder. This 
is the neceflary progrefs of human affairs : Thus 
human nature checks itfelf in its airy elevation : 
Thus ambition blindly labors for the deftru&ion 
of the conqueror , of his family , and of every 
thing near and dear to him. The Bourbons, trufting^ 
to the fupport of their brave, faithful, and affec- 
tionate nobility, would pufli their advantage, 
without referve or limitation. Thefe, while fired 
with glory and emulation , can bear the fatigues 
and dangers of war; but never would fubmit to 
ianguilh in the garrifons of Hungary or Lithuania, 
forgot at court, and facrificed to the intrigues of 
every minion or raiftrefs who 1 approaches the 
prince. The troops are filled with Cravates and 
Tartars, Huffars and Coffacs ; intermingled, perhaps, 
with a few foldiers of fortune from the better 
provinces: And the melancholy fate of the Ro- 
man emperors, from the fame caufe, is renewed 
over and over again, till the fiaai diffolution of 
the monarchy. 
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x HERE is a prevailing maxim among Come rea- 
foners , that every new tax creates a new ability hi 
thefubjett to bear it, and that each increafe of pub* 
lie burdens increases proportionably the indujlry of the 
people. This maxim is of fuch a nature as is moft 
likely to be abufed; and is fo much the more 
dangerous, as its truth cannot be altogether denied ; 
but it muft be owned , when kept within certain 
bounds, to have fome foundation in reafon and 
experience. 

When a tax is laid upon commodities , which 
are confumed by the common people , the necef- 
fary confequence may feem to be, either that the 
poor muft retrench fomething from their way of 
living , or raife their wages , fo as to make the 
burden of fhe tax fall entirely upon the rich. But 
there is a third confequence, which often follows 
upon taxes, namely, that the poor increafe their 
induftry, perform more work, and live as well 
as before, without demanding more for their labor. 
Where taxes are moderate , are laid on gradually, 
and affeft not the neceffaries of life , this confe- 
quence naturally follows ; and it is certain , that 
fuch difficulties often ferve to excite the induftry 
of a people , and render them more opulent and 
laborious , than others who enjoy the greater- 
advantages. For we may obferve, as a parallel 
inftance, that the moft; commercial nations have 

H 4 ' 
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not always poflefled the greateft extent of fertile 
land ; but, on the contrary, that they have labored 
lander many natural disadvantages. Tyre, Athens* 
Carthage, Rhodes, Genoa, Venice, Holland, 
are ftrong examples to this purpofc. And in alt 
hiftory , we find only three inftances of hirge and 
fertile countries, which have poflefTed much trader 
the Netherlands, England and France. The twef 
former feem to have beeir allured by the advan- 
tages of their maritime {kuation, and the neceffity 
they lay under of frequenting foreign ports , in 
order to procure what their own chmate refufed 
them. And as to France, trade has eome late 
into that kingdom?, and feems to have been the 
effed of reflection and observation in an ingenious 
and enterprising people , who remarked the riches 
acquired by fuch of the neighbouring nations a* 
cultivated navigation and commerce. 

The places mentioned by Cicero *, as pofleflfcd 
©f the greateft commerce in his time, are Alexan- 
dria, Colchus, Tyre, Sidon, AndTos, Cyprus r 
Pamphylia, Lycia, Rhodes, Chios, Byzantium,, 
Lefbos, Smirna, Miletura, Coos. All thefe, ex- 
cept Alexandria, were either fmalT iflands or nar- 
row territories. And that ctty owed its trade en- 
tirely to the happinefe of its fituation. 

Since therefore fome natural neceflities or difad- 
vantages may be thought favorable to induftry, 
why may not artificial burdens have the fame 
effed? Sir William Temple *, we may obferve* 

„ * Epift. ad Att. lib. ix. ep.'ti. 
* Account of the Netherlands , chap. 6, 
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afcribes tlie induftry of the Dutch entirely to* 
neceffity, proceeding from their natural difod- 
vantages - t and rjluftrates bis do&rine by a ftriking 
eomparifon with Ireland ; a where ," iays he , tt by 
cc the largenefs and plenty of the foil, and featFcity 
a of people , all things neceflary to life are ft> 
, a cheap > that an induftrious man ,' by two days 
a labor t may gam enough to feed him the reft 

* of the week. Which I take to be a very plain 
a ground of the htzinefs attributed to the people. 
a For men naturally prefer cafe before labor , and 
u will not take pains if they can live idle; thougb 
" when, by neceffity, they have been inured to 
a it, they cannot leave it, being grown a cuftom 

* neceflary to their health, and to their very 
a entertainment. Nor perhaps is the change 
tt harder 9 from conftant cafe to labor , than from 
u conftant labor to eafe." After which the authot 
proceeds to confirm his db&rine, by enumerating, 
as above, the places where trade has moft flourifhed, 
in ancieat and modern times * r and which are com- 
monly obferved to be fuch narrow confined terri- 
tories , as beget a neceffity fferr induftry. 

The beft taxes are fuch as are levied upon co»- 
fumption, efpecrally thofe of luxury ; becaufe foch 
taxes are leaft felt by the people. They feem , in 
fome meafure , voluntary ; fince a man may chiife 
how far he will ufe the commodity which is taxed : 
They are paid gradually and infenfibly r they natu- 
rally produce fobriety and frugality, if judicioufly 
impofed: And being confounded y/ith the natural 
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price of the commodity, they are fcarcely perceived 
by the confumers. Their only difad vantage is, that 
they are expcnfive in the levying. 

Taxes upon poffeflions are levied without ex- 
pense; but have every other disadvantage. Moft 
ftates, however, are obliged to have recourfe to 
them, in order to fupply the deficiencies of the 
other. 

But the moft pernicious of all taxes are the arbi- 
trary. They are commonly converted , by their 
management , into punifliraents on induftry ; and 
alfo , by their unavoidable inequality , are more grie- 
vous , than by the real burden which they impofe. 
It is furprifing, therefore, to fee them have place 
among any civilized people. 

In general , all poll-taxes , even when not arbitrary, 
which they commonly are , may be efteemed danger- 
ous : Becaufe it is fo eafy for the fovereiga to add a 
little more , and a little more , to the fum demanded, 
that thefe taxes are apt to become altogether oppref- 
five and intolerable. On the other hand , a duty 
upon commodities checks itfelf s and a prince will 
foon find , that an increafe of the impoft is no increafe 
of his revenue. It is not eafy , therefore , for a people 
to be altogether ruined by fuch taxes. 

Hiftorians inform us, that one of the chief caufes 
of the deftrijdUon of the Roman ftate , was the 
alteration which Conftantine introduced into the 
finances , by fubftituting an univerfal poll-tax , in 
lieu of almoft all the tithes, cuftoms, and excites, 
which formerly compofed the revenue of the empire* 
fhc people , in all the provinces , \p ere fo grinded 
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and oppreffed by the publicans, that they were glad 
to take refuge under the conquering arms of the 
barbarians ; whofe dominion , as they had fewer 
neceffities and lefs art, was found preferable to the 
refined tyranny of the Romans. 

It is an opinion , zealoufly promoted by fome poll- 
deal writers, that, fince all taxes, as they pretend, 
fall ultimately upon land , it were better to lay them 
originally there , and abolifli every duty upon con- 
fumptions. But it is denied , that all taxes fall ulti- 
mately upon land. If a duty be laid upon any com* 
modity , confumed by an artifan , he has two obvious 
expedients for paying it ; he may retrench fomewhat 
of his expenfe , or he may increafe his labor. Both 
thefe refources are more eafy and natural , than that 
of heightening his wages. We fee, that, in years 
of fcarcity f the weaver either confumes lefs or 
labors more , or employs both thefe expedients of 
frugality and induftry v by which he is enabled to 
reach the end of the year. Is is but juft that he 
fhould fubjed bimfelf to the faitae hardfhips , if they 
deferve the name, for the fake of the public, which 
gives him protection. By what contrivance can he 
raife the price of his labor? The manufacturer who 
employs him will not give him more: Neither can 
he ; becaufe the merchant , who exports the cloth , 
cannot raife its price , being limited by the price 
which it yields in foreign markets. Every man, to 
befure, is defirous ofpufhing off from himfelf the 
burden of any tax which is impofed, and of laying it 
upon others : But as every man has the fame inclina- 
tion, and is upon the defenfive; no fet of men can 
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, be fuppofed to prevail altogether in this con t eft : and 
why the landed gentleman fllould be the vidim of 
the whole , and fhouid not be able to defend himfelf, 
as well as others are , I cannot readily imagine. AH 
tradefmen , indeed , would willingly prey upon hiro, 
and divide him among them, if they could: But this 
inclination they always have, though no taxes were 
levied ; and the fame methods, by which he guards 
againft the impofnion of tradefmen before taxes, wilt 
ferve him afterwards ; and make them (hare the 
burden with him. They muft be very heavy taxes, 
indeed, and very injudicioufly levied, which the 
artifan will not of hirafelf be enabled to pay, by 
fuperior induftry and frugality, without railing the 
price of his labor. 

1 (hall conclude this fubjed with obferving, thate 
we have, with regard to taxes, aninftanceof what 
frequently happens ia political institutions* that the 
confequences of things are diametrically oppofite to 
what we (hould exped on the firft appearance. It is 
regarded as a fundamental maxim of the Turkifli 
government, that the Grand Signior y though abfolute 
mafter of the lives and fortunes of each individual , 
has no authority to irapofe a new tax ; and every 
Ottoman prince , who has made Inch an attempt, 
either has been obliged to retrad , or has found the 
fatal effeds of his perfeveraiice. One wouldimagine, 
that this prejudice or eftabJifted opinion were the 
firmed barrier in the world againft oppreflion ; yet it 
is certain , that its effed is quite contrary. The em- 
peror , having no regular method of increafing his 
revenue, muft allow all tkc bdlhaw$ and go vernors 
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to opprefs and abufe the fubje&s ; and tbefe he 
fqueezes after their return from their government. 
Whereas , if he could impofe a h*w tax , like our 
European princes, his intereft would fo far be united 
with that of his people , that he would immediately 
feel the bad effe&s of tbefe diforderly levies" of mo- 
ney ; and would find , that a pound , raifed by a ge* 
Deral imposition , would have lefs pernicious effedts, 
than a (hilling taken in* fo unequal and arbitrary a 
manner. 



ESSAY IX 

OF PUBLIC CREDIT. 

xT appears to have been the common pra&ice of n 
antiquity, to make provifion , during peace , for 
the neceflities of war, and to hoard up treafures be* 
forehand , as the inftruments either of conqueft or 
defence ; without trufting to extraordinary impofi- 
tions, much lefs to borrowing , in times of diforder 
and confufion. Befides the immenfe fums above 
mentioned *, which wereamaffed by Athens, and by 
the Ptolemies , and other fucceffors of Alexander; 
we learn from Plato * , that the frugal Lacedemonians 
had alfo colle&ed a great treafure ; and Arrian * and 
Plutarch * take notice of the riches which Alexander 

1 KffayV. • Aleib. i. * Lib. j. 

* Plut. in vita Alex. He makes thefe treafures amount 
to 8o,ooo talents , or about 1 5 million! Sterl. Quintus 
Curtiui (lib. v. cap. a. ) fays, that Alexander found in Sufi* 
above 50,000 talent!. 
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got poffeffion of on the comqueft of Sufa and Ecba- 
tana , and which were referved , forae of them , from 
the time of Cyrus; If I remember right, the fcrip- 
ture alfo mentions the treafure of Hezekiah and the 
Jewifli princes; as profane hiftory does that of Phi- 
lip and Perfeus , kings of Macedon. The ancient 
republics of Gaul had commonly large fums in re- 
serve \ Every one knows the treafure feized in 
Rome by Julius Caefar, during the civil wars ; and we 
find afterwards , that the wifer emperors, Auguftus, 
Tiberius, Vefpafian, Severus, &c. always difcovered 
the prudent forefight of faving great fums againft 
any public exigency. 

On the contrary, our modern expedient, which 
has become very general , is to mortgage the public 
^revenues , and to trnft that pofterity wilJ pay off 
the incumbrances contracted by their anceftors: 
and they , having before their eyes fo good an 
example of their wife fathers, have the fame pru- 
dent reliance on their pofterity; who at laft, from 
neceffity more than choice , are obliged to place 
the fame confidence in a new pofterity- But not 
to wafte time in declaiming againft a pracftice which 
appears ruinous beyond all controverfy , it feem,s 
pretty apparent , that the ancient maxims are , in 
thisrefped, more prudent than the modern; even 
though the latter had been confined within fome 
reafonable bounds, and had ever, in any inftance, 
been attended with fuch frugality , in time of 
peace, as to difcharge the debts incurred by an 
. expenfive war. For yfay fliould the cafe be fo 
' Strabo, lib* iv« 
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different between the public and an individual , as 
to make us eftablifh different maxims of condudt for 
each ? If the funds of the former be greater , it9 
neceffary expenfes are proportionably larger; if its 
refources be more numerous, they are not infinite; 
and as its frame fliould be calculated for a much 
longer duration than the date of a fingle life , or even 
of a family, it fhould embrace maxims, large, du- 
rable, and generous, agreeably to the fuppofed ex- 
tent of its exiftence. To truft to chances and tem- 
porary expedients , is , indeed , what the neceffity of 
human affairs frequently renders unavoidable ; but 
whoever voluntarily depend on fuch refources , have 
not neceffity, but their own folly, to accufe for their 
misfortunes , when any fuch befal them. 

If the abufes of treafures be dangerous , either by 
engaging the date in rafh enterprises, or making it 
negled military difcipline , in confidence of its riches ; 
the abufes of mortgaging are more certain and in- 
evitable ; poyerty , impotence , and fubjedion to 
foreign powers. 

According to modern policy, war is attended with 
every deftru&ive circumftance ; lofs of men , increafe 
of taxes, decay of commerce , diffipation of money, 
devaluation by fea and land. According to ancient 
maxims, the opening of the public treafure, as it pro- 
duced an uncommon affluence of gold and filver, 
ferved as a temporary encouragement to induftry, 
and attoned , in fome degree , for the inevitable 
calamities of war. 

It is very tempting to a minifter to employ fuch 
an expedient , as enables him to make a great figure 
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during bis adminiftration, without overburdening ihe 
people with taxes , or exciting any immediate cla- 
mors againft himfelf. The practice, therefore, of 
cow trading debt, will almoft infallibly be abufed in 
every government. It would fcarcely be more im- 
prudent to give a prodigal fon a credit in every 
banker^ (bop in London , than to empower a ftatek 
man to draw bills, in this manner, upon pofterity. 

What then fhall we« fay to the new paradox, that 
public incumbrances are of themfelves advantageous, 
independent of the neceffity of contracting them; 
and that any ftate f even though it were not preffed 
by a foreign enemy , could not poffibly have em- 
braced a wifer expedient for promoting commerce 
and riches , than to create funds , and debts, and taxes, 
without limitation ? Reafonings , fuch as tbefe , 
might naturally have paffed for trials of wit among 
rhetoricians , like the panegyrics on folly and a fever, 
on Bufiris and Nero, had we not feen fuch abfurd 
maxims patronized by great minifters , and by a 
whole party among us. 

Let us examine the confequences of public debts, 
both in our domeflic management , by their influence 
oh commerce and induftry ; and in our foreign tranf. 
a&ions , by their effeA on wars and negociations. 

Public fecurities are with us become a kind of 
money , and pafs as readily at the current price as 
gold or Giver. Wherever any profitable undertak- 
ing offers itfelf, how expenfive foever, there are 
iiever wanting hands enow to embrace it : nor need 
a trader , who has fums in the public flocks, fear to 
paunch out into the moft extenfive trade; fince he 

is 
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is poflefled of funds which will anfwer the m oft fud* 
den demand that can be made upon him. No men 
chant thinks it neeeffary to keep by him any confi- 
derable cafli. Bankftock, or India-bonds, especially 
the latter, ferve all the fame purpofes ; becaufehe can 
difpofe of them , or pledge them to a banker, in a 
\juarter of an hour ; and at the fame time they are 
not idle, even when in his efcritoir* but bring him ill 
a conftant revenue. Inihort, our national debts fur- 
nifh merchants with a fpecies of money , that is con- 
tinually multiplying in their hands , and produces 
fure gain, befides the profits of their commerce. This 
muft eaable them to trade upon lefs profit. The fmall 
profit of the merchant renders the commodity cheap- 
er, caufes a greater cbnfumption, quickens the. labor 4 
of the common people , and helps to fpread arts and 
induftry throughout the whole fociety. 

There are alfo , we may obferve , in England , and 
in all ftates , which have both commerce and public 
debts , a fet of men , who are half merchants , half 
ftock-holders > and may be fuppofed willing to trade 
for fmall profits ; bexraufe commerce is not their prin- 
v cipal or fole fupport, and their revenues in the funds 
are a fure refource for themfelves and their families. 
Were there no funds , great merchants would have 
no expedient for realizing or fecuring any part of 
their profit > but by making purchafes of land; and 
land has many difadvantages in comparison of funds. 
Requiring more care and infpedlion , it divides the 
time and attention of the merchant; upon any tempt* 
ing offer or extraordinary accident in trade , it is not 
fo eafily converted into money ; aad as it attra&s to* 
Vol. 1L I 
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**nuch , *bo£hT>y the many natural plcafures it affords, 
and the authority it gives, it foon converts the citizen 
into the country-gentleman. More men , therefore, 
•with large ftocks and incomes , may naturally befup- 
pofed to continue in trade , where there are public 
debts ; and this, it mud be owned, is of Come ad van- 
tage to commerce, by diminishing its profits pTomo^' 
ing circulation , and encouraging induftry. 

But, in oppofitionto thefe two favorable circum- 
ftances , perhaps of no very great importance, weigh 
the many difadvantages which attend oyr public 
debts, in the whole interior economy of the ftate; 
you will find no comparifon between the ill and the 
good which refult from them. 

Firji> It is certain, that national debts catrfe a mighty 
confluence of people and riches to the capital, by the 
great fums levied in the provinces to pay the intereft; 
and perhaps, too, by the advantages in trade above 
mentioned , which they give the merchants in the 
capital above the reft of the kingdom. The queftion 
is, whether, inourcafe, it be for the public intereft, 
thatfo many privileges fhould be conferred on Lon- 
don , which has already arrived at fuchan enormous 
fize , and feems ftill increafmg ? Some men are ap- 
prehensive of the confequences. For my own part , 
1 cannot forbear thinking , that, though the head is 
undoubtedly too large for the body , yet that great 
city is fo happily fituated ; that its exceffive bulk 
caufes Ids inconvenience than even a fmaller capital 
to a greater kingdom. There is more difference 
between the prices of all provifions in Paris and 
Languedoc, than between thole in London and 
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Yorkfhire. The immenfe greatnefs , indeed , of Lon- 
don, under a government which admits not of dif- 
cretionary power, renders the people fa&ious, mu« 
tinous, feditious, and even perhaps rebellious. But 
to this evil, the national debts themfelves tend to 
provide a remedy. The firft vifible eruption , or 
even immediate danger of public diforders, muft 
alarm all the ftock - holders , whofe property is tho 
mod precarious of any ; and will make them fly to 
the fupport of government , whether menaced by 
Jacobitifh violence or democratical frenzy. 

Secondly , Public ftocks , being a kind of paper- 
credit , have all the difadvantages attending that 
fpeciesof money. They banifli gold and filverfrom 
the moft confiderable commerce of the ftate, reduce 
them to common circulation, and by that means 
render ail provifions and labor dearer than other* 
wife they would be. 

Thirdly , The taxes , which are levied to pay the 
interefts of thefe debts , are apt either to heighten 
the price of labor, or be an oppreflion on the poor* 
er fort 

Fourthly , As foreigners poffefs a great fhare of our 
national funds , they 'render the public, in a manner , 
tributary to them , and m£y in time occafion the 
tranfportof our people and our induflry. 

Fifthly, The greater part of the public ftock being 
always in the hands of idle people , who live on their 
revenue, our funds, in that view, give great encou- 
ragement to an ufelefs and inadive life. 

But though the injury that arifes to commerce and 
induftry from our public funds , will appear upo# 

I* 
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. balancing the whole, notinconfiderable, it is trivial 
in comparison of the prejudice that refults to the ftate 
confidered as a body politic , which mud fupport it- 
felf in the fociety of nations , and have various tranf- 
a&ions with other dates in wars*and fiegocia ions. 
The ill there is pure and unmixed, without any fa- 
Vorable circumltance to atone for it ; and it is an ill 
too of a nature the higbeft and moll important. 
We have, indeed, been told, that the public is no 

. weaker upon account of its debts, fince they are moft- 
\y due among ourfelves , and bring as much property 
to one as they take from another. It is like transfer- 

. ring money from the right band to the left , which 
leaves the perfon neither richer nor poorer than be- 
fore. Suchloofe reafonings and fpecious comparifons 
will always pafs , where we judge not upon princi- 
ples. I aflc, Is it poflible , in the nature of things , to 
overburden a nation with taxes , even where the So- 
vereign refides among them ? The very doubt feems 
extravagant ; fince it is requifite , in every communi- 
ty , that there be a certain proportion obferved be- 
tween the laborious and the idle part of it. But if all 
our prefent taxes be mortgaged y muft we not invent 
new ones ? And may not this matter be carried to a 
length that is ruinous and deftru&ive ? / 

In every nation, there are always fome methods of 
levying money more eafy than others , agreeably to 
the way of liying of the people , and the commodi- 
ties they make ufe of. In Great Britain , the excifes 
upon malt and beer afford a large revenue , becaufe 
the operations of malting and brewing are tedious, 
and arc impofliblc to be concealed; andatthefam* 
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time, thefe commodities are notfo absolutely necef- 
fary to life, as that the railing of their price would 
very much affedt the poorer fort. Thefe taxes being 
all mortgaged , what difficulty to find new ones f 
what vexation and ruin of the poor!. 

Duties upon confumptions are more equal and 
eafy than thofe upon pofTeilions. What a lofs to the 
public , thafrthe former are allexhaufted, and that 
wemuft haverecourfe to the more grievous method 
of levying taxes ! 

Were all the proprietors of land only Rewards ta 
the public , muft not neceffity force them to pradlife 
all the arts of oppreflion ufed by ftewards ; where the 
abfence or negligence of the proprietor render them 
fecure againft inquiry ? 

It will fcarcely beafferted, that no bounds ought 
ever to be fet to national debts ; and that the public 
would be no weaker , were twelve or fifteen (hillings 
in the pound, land-tax, mortgaged, with all the pre* 
fentcuftoms and excifes. There is fomething, there- 
fore, in the cafe , befide the mere transferring of pro* 
pertyfrom the one hand to another. In 500 years^ 
the pofterity of thofe now in the coaches, and of thofe 
upon the boxes , will probably have changed places* 
without affcding the public by thefe revolutions. 

Suppofe the public once fairly brought to that con* 
dition , to which it is haftening with fuch amazing 
rapidity ; fuppofe the land to be taxed eighteen or 
nineteen Ihillings in the pound ; for it can never bear 
the whole twenty ; fuppofe all the excifes and cus- 
toms to be fcrewed up to tire utmoft which the na- 
tion can bear 9 without entirely lofing its commerce 

u 
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and iiidnftry ; and fuppofe that all tftofe funds ar- 
viortgaged to perpetuity, and that the invention and 
wit of all ©or projedors can find no new impofition, 
which may ferve as the foundation of a new loan ; 
and let us confider the neceflary confequences of this 
Situation. Though the imperfed ftateof our politi- 
cal knowledge, and the narrow capacities of men, 
make it difficult to Iforetel the effeds which will refult 
from any untried meafu re, the feeds of ruin are here 
fcattered with fiich profufion as not to efcape the 
eye of the mod carelefs obferver. 

In this unnatural ftate of Cociety, the only perfbns, 
who poffefs any revenue beyond the immediate effeds 
ef their induftry, arc the ftock- holders, whodraw 
almoftall the rent of the land and houfes, befides the 
produce of all the cuftoms and excifes. Thefe are 
naen, who have no connexions with the ftate , who* 
can enjoy their revenue in any part of the globe ia 
which they chufe torefide, who will naturally bury 
themfelves in the capital, or in great cities; and who 
will fink into the lethargy of a ftupid and pampered 
luxury, without fpirit, ambition, or enjoyment. A- 
dieu to all ideas of nobility, gentry, and family. The 
flocks can be transferred in an inftant ; and being in 
fuch a fluduating ftate , will feldom be tranfmitted 
during three generations from father to fon. Or were 
they to remain everfo long in one family , they con* 
vey no hereditary authority or credit to the pofleflbr ; 
and by this means, the feveral ranks of men , which 
form a kind of independent magiftrrfcy in a ftate, in- 
ftituted by the hand of nature, are entirely loft ; and 
every man ia authority derives his influence from 
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the commifllon alone of the (Sovereign. No expedient 
remains for preventing or fuppreffing infurre&ions t 
but mercenary armies: No expedient at all remains 
for refilling tyranny : Ele&ionS are fwayed by bribe- 
ry and corruption alone ^ And the middle powec, 
between king and people being totally rejnoved , a 
grievous defpotifm muft infallibly prevail. The 
landholders , defpifed for their poverty , and hated 
for their oppreffions , will be utterly unable to make 
any oppofition to it. 

Though a refolutioo fllould be formed by thele-^ 
gifldture never to impofe any tax which hurts com* 
merceand difcourages iuduftry, it will be impoflible 
for men , in fubjed? of fuch extreme delicacy , to. 
reafon fojuftly as never, to benaiftaken; or amidfl: 
difficulties £o urgent , never to be feduced from their 
*e(blution. The continual fluduations in commerce 
require continual alterations in the nature of the 
taxes , which expofes the legiflature every moment 
to the danger both of wilful and invokmtary error* 
And any great blow given to trade , whether by in- 
judicious taxes, or by other accidents, throws the> 
whole fyftero of government into confufion. 

But what expedient can the public now employ * 
evenfuppofmg trade to continue in the moft ijourilh* 
ing condition , in order to fupport its foreign wars 
and enterprises , and to defend its own honor and 
kitereft, or thofe of its allies ? I do not alk how the 
public is to exert fuch a prodigious power as it has 
maintained during our late wars , where we have fo 
much exceeded , not only our own natural ftrength , 
but even that o£ the greateft empires. This 

14 
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extravagance is the abufe complained of as the fource 
of all the dangers to which we are at prefenfc expo* 
fed. But fince we mufl fuppofe great comnjerce and 
opulence to remain, even after every fund is mort- 
gaged , thefe riches muft be defended by propor- 
tional power ; and whence is the public to derive 
the revenue which fupports it ? It mufi plainly be 
from a continual taxation of the annuitants, or which 
is the fame thing , from mortgaging anew , on every 
exigency, a certain part of their annuities 5 and thus 
making them contribute to thpir own defence , and 
to that of the nation. But the difficulties attending 
this fyftem of policy , will eafily appear, whether 
we fuppofe the king to have become abfolute mat- 
ter, or to be ftill controlled by national councils^ in 
which the annuitants themfelyes muft neceflarily 
bear the principal fway. 

If the prince has become abfolute, as may naturally 
be expedted from this fituation of affairs ,* it is fo eafy 
* for him to increafe his exactions upon the annuitants, 
which amount only to the retaining money in his own 
hands?, that this fpecies of property would foonlofe 
all its credit , and the whole income of every indivi* 
dual in the ftate muft lie entirely at the mercy of the 
fovereign: A degree of defpotifm which no oriental 
monarchy has ever yet attained. If, on the contrary, 
the confent of the annuitants be requifitefor every 
taxation , they will never be perfuaded to contribute 
fufficiently evep to the fupport of government ; as the 
diminution of their revenue muft in that cafe be very 
fenfible, would not be difguifed under the appearance 
of a branch of excife or cuftoms, and would not he 
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fharcd by any other order of the ftate,who are already 
fnppofed to be taxed to theutmoft. There are inftan- 
ces , in fome republics , of a hundredth penny , and 
fometimes'of the fiftieth , being given to the fnpport 
of the ftate: but this is always an extraordinary 
exertion of power, and can never become the foun- 
dation of a conftant national defence. We have al- 
ways found, where a government has mortgaged 
all its revenues , that it neceffarily finks into a ftate 
of languor, inactivity , and impotence. 

Such are the inconveniences , which may reafon- 
ably be forefeen , of this fituation , to which Great- 
Britain is vifibly tending. Not to mention the num- 
berlefs inconveniences which cannot be forefeen , 
and which muft refult from fo monftrous a fituation 
as that of making the public the chief or fole pro- 
prietor of land , befides inverting it with every 
branch of cuftoms and excife , which the fertile 
imagination of minifters and proje.dors have been 
able to invent. 

I muft confefs, that there is aftrange fupinenefs, 
from long ctiftom, creeped into all ranks of men, with 
regard to public debts , not unlike what divines fa 
vehemently complain of with regard to their religi- 
ous dodrines. We all own, that the moft fanguine 
imagination cannot hope either that this , or any fu- 
ture miniftry, will be poffeffed of fuch rigidand fteady 
frugality, as to makea confiderable progrefsin the 
payment of our debts ; or that the fituation of foreign 
affairs will , for any long time , allow^them leifure and 
tranquillity for fuch an undertaking. What then is to 
become tfus? Were we ever fo good Chriftians , and 
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ever fo refigned to Providence, this, methinks, were 
a curious queftion even confidered as a fpeculative 
one y and what it might not be altogether impoflible 
to form fome conje&ural foliation o£ The events 
here will depend little upon the contingencies of 
battles , negociations, intrigues,, and fa&ions. There 
feems to be a natural progrefs of things , which may. 
guide our reafoning. As it would have required but 
a moderate Ihare of prudence , when we firft began 
this pra&ice of mortgaging ,, to have foretold , fron* 
the nature of men and of ibiwifters, that things would? 
neceffarily be carried to the length we fee; fo now, 
that they have at laft happily reached it, it may riot 
|>e difficult to guefs at the confequences. It mud , 
indeed , be one of thefe two events ; either the natioi* 
inuft deftroy public credit , or public credit will de- 
ftroy the nation. It is impoflible that they can botb 
fubfift, after the Vnanner they have hitherto been 
managed , in this , as well as in fome other countries. 
There was , indeed , a fchemefor the payment of 
our debts, which was propofed by an excellent ci- 
tizep , Mr. Hutchinson, above thirty years ago, and 
which was much approved of by fome men: of fenfe,. 
but never was Kkely to take effed;. Heafferted, tbat 
there was a fallacy in imagining that the public owed 
this debt j for that really every individual oweda pro* 
portional (hare of it, and paid,. in bis taxes, a pro- 
portional Ihare of the iotereft , befide the expenfe of 
levying thefe taxes. Had we not better, then, fays he f 
make a distribution of the debt among ourfelvcs , and 
each of us contribute a fum fuitable to-his property, 
and by that means difcharg* at ouce all our foods 
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and public mortgages ? He feems not to have confi- 
dered , that the laborious poor pay a confiderable part 
of the taxes by their annual confumptions, though 
they could not advance, at once, a proportional part 
of the Sam required. Not to mention,, that property* 
in money and (lock in trade might eafily be conceal- 
ed or difguifed; and that vifible property in lands 
and houfes would really at laft anfwer for the whole ^ 
An inequality and oppreflion which never would be 
fubmitted to. But though this projedt is not likely 
to takepl^ce, it is not altogether improbable, that, 
when the nation becomes heartily fick of their debts* 
and is cruelly oppreffed by then*, fome daring pro- 
je&or may arife with vifionary fchemes for their dif- 
charge. And as public credit will begin , by that 
time, to be a little frail , the leaft touch will deftrojr 
it, as happened in France during the regency; and 
in this manner it will die of the dott&r. 

But it is more probable , that the breach of national 
faith wiH be the neceffary effed of wars , defeats , mi£ 
fortunes , and public calamities , or even perhaps of 
vidories and conquefts. I muft confefs, when 1 fee 
princes and ftates fighting and quarrelling amidft their, 
debts, funds, and public mortgages , it always brings 
to my mind a match of cudgel-playing fought in a 
China (hop. How can it be expeded , that Sovereigns 
will fpare a fpeciewpf property , which is pernicious 
to themfelves and to the public , when they have fo 
little compaffion on lives and properties that are ufe* 
ful to both ? Let the time come (and furely it wilt 
come ) when the new funds, created for the exigern 
cics of the year > arenotikbfcribedto* andraifenofc 
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the money projected. Suppofe, either that the caffi 
of the nation is exhaufted ; or that our faith , which 
has hitherto beenfo ample, begins to fail us. Sup- 
pofe, that , in this diftrefs, the nation is threatened 
with an invafton ; a rebellion is fufpe&ed or Broken 
out at home; a fquadron cannot be equipped for 
want of pay, vi&uals, or repairs; or even a foreign 
fubfidy cannot be advanced. What mud a prince or 
minifter do in fuch an emergence ? The right of felf- 
prefervation is unalienable in every individual, much 
more in every community : And the folly of our ftatef- 
men mud then be greater than the folly of thofe who 
firft contra&ed debt, or, what is more, than that of 
thofe who trufted or continue to truft this fecurity, 
if thefe ftatefmen have the means of fafety m their 
hands , and do not employ them. The funds , creat- 
ed and mortgaged , will by that time bring in a large 
yearly revenue, fufficient for the defence and fe- 
curity of the nation: Money is perhaps lying in the 
exchequer ready for the difcharge of the quarterly in- 
tereft: Neceffity calls, fear urges, reafon exhorts, 
compaffion alone exclaims : The money will imme- 
diately be feizedfor the current fervice, under the 
xnoft folemn proteftations , perhaps, of being imme- 
diately replaced : But no more is requifite. The whole 
fabric, already tottering, falls to the ground, and 
buries thoufands in its ruins. ^*id this, I think, 
may be called the natural death of public credit: 
For to this period it tends as naturally as an animal 
body to its diffolution and deftru&ion. 

So great dupes are the generality of mankind, 
. that, no twithftandingfuciia Violent fliock to public 
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credit, as a voluntary bankruptcy in England would 
occafion , it would not probably, be long ere credit 
would again revive in as flourishing a condition as 
before. The prefent king of France , during the late 
war, borrowed money at a lower intereft than ever 
his grandfather did; and as low as the Britifh par- 
liament, comparing the natural rate of intereft in 
both kingdoms. And though men are commonly 
more governed by what they have feen , than by 
what they forefee, with whatever certainty; yet 
promifes , proteftations , fair appearances , with the 
allurements of prefent intereft, have fuch powerful 
influence as few are able to refift. Mankind are, in 
all ages , caught by the fame baits : The fame tricks, 
played over and over again , ftill trepan them. The 
heights of popularity and patriotifm are ftill the 
beaten road to power and tyranny ; flattery to treach- 
ery; {landing armies to arbitrary government; 
and the glory of God to the temporal intereft of the 
clergy. The fear of an everlafting # deftrudlion of cre- 
dit ; allowing it to be an evil , is a needlefs bugbear. 
A prudent man in reality, would rather lend to the 
public immediately after we had taken a fpunge to 
our debts than at prefent; as much as an opulent, 
knave, even though one could not force him to pay, 
is a preferable debtor to an boneft bankrupt i For 
the former , in order to carry on bufinefs , may find 
it his intereft to difcharge his debts , where they are 
not exorbitant ; the latter has is not in his power. 
The reasoning of Tacitus # , as it h eternally true, i$ 

# ffifl. lib. iii. 
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very applicable to our prefent cafe. Sed valgus ad 
magnitudinem beneficiorum ademt ; Stultiflimus qui/que 
pecuniis mercabatur : Apudfapientes cajfa habebantur, 
qua ntque dari neque accipi , Jalva republican pbteranU 
The public is a debtor, whom no man can oblige 
to pay. The only check which the creditors have 
upon her , is the intereft of prefer ving credit; an in- 
tereft which mayeafily be overbalanced by a great 
debt, and by a difficult and extraordinary emergence, 
even fuppofing that credit irrevocable. Not to men- 
tion , that a prelent neceflity bften forces ftates into 
meafures which are, ftri&ly fpeaking, Againft their 
iutereft. 

Thefe two events, fuppofed above, are calamitous, 
but not the mod calamitous. Thoufands are thereby 
facrificed to the fafety of millions; But we are not 
without danger, that the contrary event may take 
place, and that millions may be facrificed for ever 
to the temporary fafety of thoufands 7 . Our po- 
pular government, perhaps, will render it difficult 
or dangerous for aminifter to venture on fo defper- 
ate an expedient as that of a voluntary bankruptcy; 
And though the houfe of Lords be altogether com- 
pofed of proprietors of land , and the houfe of Com- 
mons chiefly; and confequently neither of them 
can be fuppofed to have great property in the funds ; 
yet the connexions of the members may be fo great 
with the proprietors , as to render them more te- 
nacious of public faith, than prudence, policy, 
or even jufticc , ftri&ly fpeaking p requires: And 

f See NOTE [El 
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perhaps too , our foreign enemies may be fo politic as 
to difcover, that our fafety lies in defpair , and may 
not, therefore, (how the danger, open and bare- 
faced , till it be inevitable. The balance of power 
in Europe, our grandfathers , our fathers, and wd{ 
have all deemed too unequal to be preferved with- 
out our attention and afliftance : But our chil- 
dren, weary of the druggie, and fettered with in- 
cumbrances, may fit down fecure, and fee their 
neighbours oppreffed and conquered; till, at laft f 
they themfelves and their creditors lie both at the 
mercy of the conqueror; and this may probably 
enough be denominated the violent death of our 
public credit. 

Thefe feem to be the events which are not very 
remote, and which reafon forefees as clearly almoft 
as (he can do any thing that lies in the womb of 
time. And though the ancients maintained, that, 
in order to reach the gift df prophecy , a certain 
divine fury or madnefs was requifite, one may 
fafely affirm , that , in order td deliver fuch pro- 
phecies as thefe, no more is neceffary than merely 
to be in one's fenfes, free from the influence of 
popular madnefs and delufiom 
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SHALL obferve three remarkable cuftoms in 
three celebrated governments ; and fliall conclude 
from the whole, that all general maxims in politics 
ought to be eftablilhed with great caution; and 
tha,t irregular and extraordinary appearances are fre- 
quently difcovered in the moral , as well as in the 
phyfical world. The former perhaps , we can bet- 
ter account for , after they happen , from fprings 
and principles , of which every one has within him* 
felf , or from obfervation , the ftrongeft affurance 
and convi&ion : But it is often fully as impoffible 
for human prudence, before-hand, to forefee and 
foretel them. 

I. One would think it effential to every fupreme 
council or affembly , which debates , that entire 
liberty of fpeech fhould be granted to every mem- 
ber, and that all motions or reafonings fhould be 
received, which can any wife tend to illuftrate 
the point under deliberation. One would con- 
clude, with ftill greater affurance, that, after a 
motion was made , which was yoted and ap- 
proved by that affembly in which the legiflative 
power is lodged, the member who made the 
motion muft for ever be exempted from future 
trial or inquiry. But no political maxim can, at 
firft fight , appeal more 'indifputable, than that 
he muft , at leaft , be fecured from all inferior 
jurifdi&ion; and that nothing lefs than the fame 

fupreme 
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jfuprerae kgiflative aflembly f in their fubfequent 
meetings , could make him accountable for thofc 
motions aad harangues, to which they had before 
given their approbation. But thefe axioms, however 
irrefragable they may appear , have all failed in the 
Athenian government , from caufcs aad principles 
too, which appear almoft inevitable. 

By the y$*Qq ^rufcufo/Mmf or IndiClmmt 0/ illegality ; 
{though it has not been remarked by antiquaries or 
commentators) , any man was tried and punifhed in a 
common court of judicature, for any law which had 
patted upon his motion in the adembiy of the peo- 
ple f if that law appeared to the court unjufl: t or pre« 
judicial to the public. ThusDemofthenes, finding 
that flbip-money was levied irregularly, and that the 
poor bore the fame burden as the rich in Equipping 
gallies , corre&ed this inequality by 9 very ufefut 
law /which proportioned the expenfe to the revenue* 
and income x>f each individual. He moved for this 
law in the affembly; he proved its advantages *; he 
convinced the people, the only legiflature in Athens* 
the law paffed , and was carried into execution : Yet 
was he tried in a criminal court for that law, upon 
the complaint of the rich , who refented the altera- 
tion that he had introduced into the finances \ He 
was indeed acquitted , upon proving anew the ufe* 
fulnefsof his law. 

Ctcfiphon moved in the affembly of the people f 
that particular honors fhould be conferred oil De« . 
jnofthenes, as on a citizen affe&ionate and ufeful tq 

* His harangue for it is (till extant; *w Svm/****** • 

* Pro Ctefiphontc. 

Vol. II. K 
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the commonwealth : The people , convinced of this 
truth, voted thofe honors: Yet was Ctefiphon tried by 
the y$*Pn vrmfoiofuit. It was aflerted, among other 
topics, that Demofthenes was not a good citizen , 
nor affediohate to the commonwealth : And the 
orator was called upon to defend his friend , and 
confequently himfelf ; which he executed by that 
fublime piece of eloquence, that has ever fince been 
the admiration of mankind. 

After the battle of Chseronea , a law was paffed 
upon the motion of Hyperides f giving liberty to* 
flaves , and enrolling them in th£ troops \ On ac- 
count of this law , the orator was afterwards tried by 
the indidment above mentioned , and defended him* 
felf, among other tdpics, bythatftrokc, celebrated 
by Plutarch and Longinus. // was not i, faid he , 
that moved for this law : It was the necejfities of 
war ; it was the battle ef Chseronea. The orations 
of Demofthenes abound with many inftances of 
trials of this nature , and prove clearly , that nothing 
was more commonly pra&ifed. 

The Athenian Democracy was fuch a tumultu- 
ous government as we can fcarcely form a notion of 
in the prefent age of the world. The whole collect- 
ive body of the people voted in every law , without 
any limitation of property , without any diftindtion 
of rank , without control from any magiftracy or 

' Plutarchus in vita decern oratorum. Demofthenes gives 
a different account of this law. Contra Ariftogiton. or at. II, 
He ftys , that its purport was , to render the w*m **mw> 
fir to rcftorc the privilege of bearing offices in thofe who had 
been declared incapable. Perhaps thefc were both claufes of 
the fame law. 
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fenate 4 ; and consequently without regard to order, 
juftice, or prudence. The Athenians foon became*, 
fenfible of the mifchiefs attending this conftitution: 
But being averfe to checking themfelves by any rule 
or reftridtion , they* rcfolved, at leaft , to check theic 
demagogues or counfellors , by the fear of future 
punifhment and inquiry. They accordingly infti. 
tuted this remarkable law ; a law efteemed fo effen- ' 

tial to their form of government , that JEfchines, ; 

infills on it as a known truth , that, were it abolifhed \ 

or negle&ed * it were impoffiblc for the Democracy I 

tofubfift'. \ 

The people feared not any ill confequence to, \ 
liberty from the authority of the criminal courts ; \ 

becaufe thefe were nothing but very numerous juries,^ ! 

chofen by lot from among the people. And they, 
juflly confidered themfelves as in a ftate of perpetual 
pupilage ; where they had an authority , after they 
came to the ufe of reafon , not only to retrad and 
control whatever had been determined , but to, 
punifh any guardian for meafures which they had 
embraced by his perfuafion. The fame law had 
place in Thebes * ; and for the fame reafon. 

4 The fenate of the Bean was only a left numerous mob, 
chofen by lot from among the people ; and their authority 
was not great. 

9 InCtefiphontem. It is remarkable, that the fir ft ftep after 
the diffolution of the Democracy by Critias and the Thirty 9 
was to annul the ypa^u ««f>«v9^«v , as we learn from De-' 
mofthenes x«r* Tj^ox. The orator in this oration gives us the 
words of the law , eftablilhing the r**£* w*$ ocvotwv , pag. 297. 
ixed.it. Aldi. And he accounts for it, from the fame prin- 
ciples we here reafon upon. 

4 Piut in vita Pelop. K % 
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It appears tohave been a ufual pra&tce hi Athens , 
^n the eftablifhment of any lawefteemed Very ofeful 
or popular, to prohibit for ever its abrogation and 
repeal. Thus the demagogue , who diverted all the 
public revenues to the fupport crflhows andfpeda- 
cles , made h criminal fomuch as to move' for a repeal 
of this law r . ThusLeptines raovedfor a law, not only 
to recal all the immunities formefly granted , ; birt to 
deprive th* people for the future of the power of 
granting any more \ Thus all bills of attainder * were 
~ forbid t or laws thataffeded one Athenian, wirtiout 
•extending to the whole commonwealth. Thefe ab- 
fard claufes, by which the legiflaturc vainly attempt- 
ed to binditfelffor ever, proceeded from anuniver- 
fal feiife in the people of their own levity aqd in- 
conftancy. 

il. A wheel within a wheel ,fuch as we obferve in 
the German empire, is confidered by Lord Shaftef- 
bury *" as an abfurdity in politics: -But what muft 
we fay to two equal wheels , which govern the fame 
political machine, without any mutual check, con- 
trol , or fubordi nation ; and yet preferve the great- 
*ft harmony and accord ? To*eftaWifti two diftindl 
legiflatures , each of whickpoffeffes full and abfolute 
authority within itfelf , and (lands in no need of the 
other's afliftance , in order to give validity to its a<Ss ; 
this may appear before -hand altogether impractic- 
able, asloug as men are actuated by the paffions of 
Ambition, emulation, and/ avarice, which have 

7 Demeft. Olyntb. i , a. 

* Dtmoft. contra Lept 

* Demoft. contra Ariftocratom. 

** Effay on the ftcsiom <tf wit and iuunoc , part j . j. ^ 
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Hitherto been their chief governing principles. And 
ft ou Id latter t, that the (late I have in my eye was 
divided into two diftimft fa&ion? , each of which, 
predominated in a diftinft legiftatnre , and yet pro*, 
duced no cfefhing in thefe independent powers;, 
the fuppofition may appear incredible. And if, 
to augment the paradox, I fbould affirm, that this 
disjointed, irregular government was the mofb 
a&ive, triumphant, and ittuftrious commonweal th,_ 
that ever yet- appeared; I ihould certainly be told, 
that fuch a political chimera was as abfurd as-any 
vifion of priefts or poets. But there is no need for 
fearching long*, in brder to prove the reality of 
the foregoing fuppof*tion& ; for this, was adually 
the cafe with the Roman republic. 

The legiflative power was these lodged id the 
cormtia centuriatm and comitia tribute. In the for- 
mer-, it is well known , the people voted according 
to their cenfus ; fo that when the firft clafs was 
unanimous, though ifr contained not, perhaps, the 
hundredth part of the commonwealth*, it deter- 
mined the whole ; and, with the authority of the 
fenate r eftabliflied a law. In the latter , every vote 
was equal ; and as the authority of the fenate was 
not there requifite , the lower people entirely pre- 
vailed , and- gave tew to the whole ftate. In aH 
party -divifions, at firft* between the Patricians and 
Plebeians, afterwards between the nobles and the 
pebpte, the intereft of the Ariftocracy was predo* 
mi n ant in the firft legiflature; that of the Demo* 
cracy in the fecond :* The one could always 
deftroy yfhat the other hadcftablifhed : Nay , the 
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one , by a fudden and unforefeen motion f might 
take the ftart of the other, and totally anuihilate 
its rival, by a vote, which, from the nature of the 
conftitution, bad the full authority of a law. But 
no fuch conteft is obferved in the hiflory of Rome: 
No inftance of a quarrel between the two legisla- 
tures ; though many between the parties that go- 

fe this concord , which 

in Rome , by the au- 
was the cotnitia centiu 
[(ion of the kings , ren- 
fome time , very a rift o- 
cratical. But the people , having numbers and force 
on their fide , and being elated with frequent con- 
quefts and vi&ories in their foreign wars , always 
prevailed when pufhed to extremity , and firft ex* 
torted from the fenate the magiftracy of the tri- 
bunes, and next the legiflative power of the comitia 
tributa. It then behoved the nobles to be more care- 
ful than ever not to provoke the people. For 
befide the force which the latter were always pof- 
feffed of, they had now got pofleflion of legal au- 
thority , and could inRantly break in pieces any order 
or inftitution which diredlly,oppofed them. By in- 
trigue, by influence, by money, by combination, 
and by the refpeft paid to their characters , the 
nobles might often prevail , and diredt the whole 
machine of government : But had they openly fet 
their comitia centuriata in oppofition to the tributa , 
they had foon loft the advantage of that inftitu- 
tion, together^lth their confab , praetors, ediles, 
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and all the magi ft rates elected by it. But the co. 
mitia tributa , not having the feme rcafon for re- 
fpe&ing the centuriata , frequently repealed laws 
favorable to the Ariftocracy : They limited the au- 
thority of the nobles , prote&ed the people from 
oppreffion , and controlled the adions of the fenate 
and magiftracy. The centuriata found it conve- 
nient always to fubmk ; and though equal in au- 
thority , yet being inferior in power , durft never 
dire&ly give any fliock to the other legiflaturc f 
either. by repealing its laws , or eftablifliing law* 
which it forefaw would foon be repealed by it. 

No inftance is found of any oppofition or ftruggle 
between thefe comitia , except one flight attempt of 
this kind mentioned by Appian in the third book of 
his civil wars. Mark Anthony , refolving to de* 
prive Decimus Brutus of the government of Cifal* 
pine Gaul, railed the Forum , and called one of the 
comitia , in order to prevent the meeting of the 
other , which had been ordered by the fenate. But 
affairs were then fallen into fuch confufion , and 
the Roman conftitution was fo near its final difTo- 
lution , that no inference can be drawn from fnch 
an expedient. This conteft , befides , was founded 
more on form than party. It was the fenate who 
ordered the comitia tributa .> that they might ob- 
ftrud the meeting of the centuriata, which by the 
conftitution , or at leaft forms of the government , 
could alone difpofe of provinces. 

Cicero was recalled by the comitia centuriata , 
though banilhed by the tributa , that is , by a plebif- 
titum* But his baniflu?ent t we may obferve ' i never 

K 4 
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wasconfideredas a legal* deed, arififtgfromi tfrefree 
choice and inclination of the people, ft was always 
afcribed to the violence alone of CJodius, and to 
the diforders- introduced by him intt> the govern* 

bird cu flora, which we purpofe tore* 
rds England ; and though it he not fo 
» thofe which we have pointed out in 
Rome , is no lefe lingular and un* 
t is a maxim in politics , Vvhicfa we 
readily admit as undifputed and univerfal , that 
a power , however great , when granted by law 
to an emkient magiftrate , is not fo dangerous to 
liberty, %$ an authority, however inconfiderable , 
which he acquires from violence and tifurpation. 
For , betides that the law always limits every powei 
which it bellows , the very receiving it as a con- 
ceflion eftablifhes the authority whence it is deri- 
ved, and prefer ves the harmony of the conftitution. 
By the fame right that one prerogative k aflu»e<i 
without taw , another may alfo be claimed , and 
another, wkh ftill greater facility; while the firft 
ufurpations both ferve as precedents to- the following, 
and give force to maintain them. Hence the he* 
roifm of Hampden's conduit , who (attained the 
whole violence of royal profecution , rather than 
pay a tax of twenty (hillings not impofed by par- 
liament ; hence the care of all Englifh patriots to- 
guard againft the firft encroachments of the crown; 
and hence alone the exiftence, at this day, of Eng- 
lish liberty. 
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There it , however , .one occafion , where the pai* 
figment has departed from this maxim ; and that is 9 
in the prtjjing ofjiamen. The exercHe of an irre* 
gular power is here tacitly permitted m the crown; 
and though it has frequently beeiv under deliberav 
lion f how that power might be rendered legal 1 , arid 
granted , under proper reftridions •, tcvtfre fovereign, 
bo* fafe expedient eould ever be propofed for that 
purpofe ; and the danger to liberty always appeared 
greater from law than from ufurpation. While this 
Jpower is exercifed to no other end than t<? man the 
navy, men willingly fabmit to it, from a fenfe of 
its ufe and neceflity ; and the failors 9 who are alone 
affeded by it* find no body ta ftipport them , in 
claiming the rights and privileges , which the l!aw 
grants, without drftindion, to all Englifli fubjeds. 
But were this power , on any occafion, made an 
inftrument of fadion or ministerial tyranny , the 
oppofiee fadion , and indeed alt lovers of their 
country , would immediately $*ke the alarm , and 
fupport the injured party j the liberty of Englifbmea 
would be afferted ; juries would be implacable ;. 
and the tools of tyranny, ading both againft law 
and equity , would meet with the fevered venge- 
ance. On the other hand, Were the parliament to 
grant fuch an authority , they would probably fall 
into one of thefe two inconveniences : They would 
either bellow it under fo many reftridions as would 
make it lofe its effed, by cramping the authority of 
the crown ; or they would render it fo large and com. 
prehenfive, as might give occafion to great abufes, 
lor which \ye could , in that cafe , have tu> 
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remedy. The very irregularity of the pradice , at 
prefent, prevents its abufes, by affording fo eafy a 
remedy againft tbem. 

I pretend not , by this reafoning , to exclude all 
poffibility of contriving a regifter for feamen , which 
might man the navy, without being dangerous to 
liberty. I only obferve, that no fatisfadory fcheme 
of that nature has yet been propofed. Rather than 
adopt any projed hitherto invented , we continue a 
pradice feemingly the mod abfurd and unaccount- 
able. Authority , in times of full internal peace and 
concord, is armed againft law* A continued violence 
is permitted in the crown, amidft the greateft jealoufy 
and watchfulnefs in the people ; nay proceeding 
from thofe very principles: Liberty, in a country 
of the higbeft liberty , is left entirely to its own 
defence , without any countenance or protedion : 
The wild ftate of nature is renewed , in one of the 
mod civilized focieties of mankind : And great: 
violence and diforder are committed with impu- 
nity ; while the one party pleads obedience to the 
fupreme magiftralc, the other, the fandion of 
fundamental laws. 
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OF^THE.POPULOUSNESS OF ANCIENT NATIONS. 

JL HERE is very little grouncj , either from reg- 
ion or obfervation , to conclude the world eternal 
or incorruptible. The continual and rapid motion 
of matter , the violent revolutions with which 
every part is agitated, the changes remarked in 
the , heavens , the plain traces as well as tradition 
of an univerfal deluge, or general conv^ilfion of 
the elements ; all thefe prove ftrongly the mor- 
tality of this fabric of the .world, and its paffage* 
by corruption or diffolution, from one ftate or 
order to another. It muft therefore , as well as 
each individual form which it contains , have its 
infancy , youth , manhood , and old age ; and it 
is probable , that, in all thefe variations, man, 
equally with every animal and vegetable, will par- 
take. In the flourishing age of the world , it may 
be expeded* that the human fpecies fhould poffefs 
greater vigor both of mind and body, more 
profperous health , higher fpirits , longer life , and 
a ftronger inclination and power of generation. 
But if the general fyftem of things , and human fo- 
ciety of courfe, have any fuch gradual revolutions, 
they are too flow to be difcernible in that Abort 
period which is comprehended by hi (lory and tra* 
dition. Suture and force of body, length of life, 
even courage and extent of genius , feem hitherto 
to have been naturally , in all ages , pretty much 
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the feme. The arts and fcijences, indeed have flou- 
yifhedin one period, and have decayed in another: 
But we may obferve , that , at the time when* they 
rofe to greateft perfection among one people , they 
were perhaps totally unknown to allthe neighbour- 
ing nations ; and though they trniverfalfy decayed 
in one age, yet in a fuccecding generation they agarn 
revived , and tfiffufed themfelVes over the worhfc As 
far , therefore , as obfervation reaches , there is no um« 
verfal difference difcernibie in the human fpecies^and 
though it wefe allowed , that the univerfe , like an 
animal body, had * natural progrefs from infancy to 
old age ; yet as it muft ftill be uncertain , whether, at 
prefent, it be advancing to its point of perfection, or 
declining from it , we cannot thence prefuppofe any 
decay in human nature \ To prove, therefore , or ac 
count for that fuperior populonfnefs of antiquity , 
which is commonly fuppofed , by the imaginary 
youth or vigor of the world , will fcarcely be admit- 
ted by any juft reafoner, Thefe general p/iy/icalcauks 
ought entirely to be excluded from this queftion. 

There are indeed fome more particular phyfical 
caufes of importance. Difeafes are mentioned in an- 
tiquity, which areafmoft unknown to modern me- 
dicine; and new difeafes have arifeh and propagated 
themfelVes, of which there are no traces in ancient 
hiftory. In this particular w$ may obferve, upon 
eomparifon, that the disadvantage is much on the fide 
of the moderns. Not to mention fome others of left 
moment; the fmall - pox commits fuch ravages, as 
would almoft alone account for the great fuperiority 

* Set NOTE [Fl 
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afcribed to ancient times. The tenth or the twelfth 
part of mankind , deftroyed every generation , fhould 
make a vaft difference, it may be thought, in the 
numbers of the people ; and when joined to venereal 
diflempers , a new plague diffufed every where, this 
difeafe is perhaps equivalent, by itsconftant opera* 
tion, to the three great fcourges of mankind, war, 
pefttlence , and famine. Were it certain , therefore, 
that ancient times were more populous than the pre* 
fent, and could no moral caufes be aflignedfor lb 
great a change ; thefe pbyfical caufes alone, ii>thc 
opinion of many , would be fufficient to give us fa* 
tisfadion on that head. 

But is it certain , that antiquity was fo much mora 
populous , as is pretended ? The extravagancies of 
Voflius, with regard to this fubjed , are well known* 
But an author of much greater genius and difcern- 
ment has ventured to affirm , that according to tho 
bed computations which thefe fubjeds will admit of, 
there are not now, on the face of the earth, the 
fiftieth part of mankind , which exifted in the time of 
Julius Cse£ar \ Itmayeafily be obferved, that the 
comparifon , in this cafe , mud be imperfed , even 
though we confine ourfelves to the (bene of ancient 
hiftory; Europe, and the nations round the Medi- 
terranean. We know not exadly the numbers of 
any European kingdom, or even city, at prefcnt? 
How can we pretend to calcolate thofe of ancient 
cities and dates , where hiftorians have left us fuch 
imperfed traces ? For my part , the matter appears 
to me fo uncertain, that, as I intend to throw togethes 

% Lettret Perfanes. St* tlfo U£frrH de Loix 9 \kr. xxii^ 
,$»*• *7> l$i *9- 
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fome reflections on that bead , I flball intermingle the 
inquiry concerning cau/es vrifh that concerninjrjfoffo/ 
which ought never to be admitted, where the fa#s 
can be afcertained with any tolerable aflurance. We 
fliall,^?//?, confider whether it be probable, from what 
we know of the fituation of focietyin both periods* 
that antiquity muft have been more populous ; Je- 
condfy, whether in reality it was fo. If I can make 
it appear, that the conclufion is not fo certain as is 
pretended, in favor of antiquity, it is all I afpire 
to. 

In general, we may obferve, that the queftion, witb 
regard to the comparative populoufnefs of ages or 
kingdoms, implies important confequences, and 
Commonly determines concerning the preference of 
their whole police , their manners f and the constitu- 
tion of their government. For as there is in all men, 
both male and female , a defire and power of genera- 
tion, more adtivethan is ever univerfally exerted, 
the reftraints which they lie under , muft proceed 
from fome difficulties in their fituation , which it be- 
longs to a wife legiflature carefully to obferve and 
remove. Almoft every man, who thinks he can main- 
tain a family , will have one; and the human fpecies 
at this rate of propagation , would more than douBle 
every generation. How faft do mankind multiply in 
every colony or newfettlement, where it is an eafy 
matter to provide for a family ; and where men are 
nowife (traitened or confined, as in long efhbliflied 
governments ? Hiftory tells us frequently of plagues, 
which have fwept away the third or fourth part of 
a people ; Yet in a generation, or two , the dettrudion 
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was not perceived ; and the fociety bad again acqui- 
red their former number. The lands were again 
cultivated, the houfes built, the commodities raifed, 
the riches acquired, enabled the people, who efcaped, 
immediately to marry, and to Tear families, which 
fupplied the place of thofe who had perifhed \ 
And for a like reafon, every wife , juft , and mild 
government, by rendering the condition of its fub* 
je&s eafy and fecure, will always abound raoft in 
people, as well as in. commodities and riches. A 
country, indeed, whofe climate and foil are fitted for 
vines , will naturally be more populous than one 
which produces corn only ; and that more populous 
than one which is only fitted for pafturage. In gene- 
ral, warm climates, as the neceffities of the inhabit- 
ants are fewer , and vegetation more powerful , are 
likely to be moft populous: But if every thing elfe 
be equal , it feems natural to exped , that, wherever 
there are raoft happinefs and virtue , and the wifeft 
inftitutions, there will alfo be moft people. 

Thequeftion, therefore, concerning the populouf- 
nefs of ancient and modern times, being allowed of 
great importance , it will be requifite > if we would 
bring it to foroe determination , to compare both the 
dome/lie and political fituation of thefe two periods, 
This too is a good reafon why the fmall-pox does not de- 
populate countries fo much as may at firft fight be Imagined. 
Where there is room for more people , they will always arife, 
even without the afliftance of naturalization • bills. It is re- 
marked by Don Geronimo de Uftariz , that the provinces of 
Spain, which fend moft people to the Indies, are moft po- 
pulous ; which proceeds from their fuperior richer 
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in order to judge of the fads by their moral caufes; 
which is the/zr/? view in which we propofed to con- 
fider them. 

The chief difference between the dome/lie econo- 
my of the ancients and that of the moderns confifts 
in the pradice of flavery which prevailed among the 
former, and which has been abolished for fome cen- 
turies throughout the greater part of Europe. Some . 
paffionate admirers of the ancients, and zealous par* 
tifansof civil liberty (for thefe fentiments, as they are, 
both of them in the main 9 extremely juft, are found 
to be almoft infeparable) t cannot forbear regretting 
the iqfs of this inftitution; and whilft they brand all 
fubmiflion to the government of a Angle perfon with 
the harfh denomination of flavery, they would gladly 
reduce the greater part of mankind to real flavery 
and fubjedion : but to one who coqfiders coolly on 
the fubjed, it will appear, that human nature, in 
general , really enjoys more liberty at prefent , in 
the moft arbitrary government of Europe , than 
it ever did during the moft flourifliing period of 
ancient times. As much as fubmiflion to a petty 
prince, whofe dominions extent not beyond a An- 
gle city, is more grievous than obedience to a great 
monarch ; fo much is domeftic flavery more cruel 
and oppreflive than any civil fubjedion whatfoever. 
The more the mafter is removed from us in place 
and rank , the greater liberty we enjoy ; the lefs 
are our adions infpeded and controlled ; and the 
fainter that cruel comparifon becomes between 
our own fubjedion , and the freedom , and even do- 
pinion of another. The remains which are found 

of 
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of domeftic flavery , in the American colonies , andj 
among fome European nations, would never furely 
create a defire of rendering it more univerfal. Th^. 
little humanity commonly obferved in perfons ac- 
cuftomed , from their infancy, to exercife to great 
authority over their fellow-creatures , and to tramplq 
upon human nature , were fufficient alone to difguft 
us with that unbounded dominion. Nor can a more 
probable reafon be affigned for the fevere , I might 
fay , barbarous manners of ancient times , than the 
pradtiee of domeftic flavery ; by which every maijt 
of rank was rendered a petty tyrant, and educated 
amidft the flattery , fubmiffion , and low debafement 
of his flaves. 

According to ancient pra&ice , all checks were on 
the inferior, to reftrain him to the duty of fubmiffion j 
none on thefuperior, to engage him to the reciprocal 
duties of gentlenefs and humanity. In modern times, 
a bad fervant finds notfeafify a good matter, nor a 
bad mafter a good fervant; and the checks are mu- 
tual , fuitably to the inviolable and eternal laws of 
reafon and equity. 

The cuftom of expofing old , ufeiefs , or fick flaves 
in an ifland on the Tyber, there to ftarve, feems to 
h^ve been pretty common in Rome ; and whoever 
recovered , after having been fo expofed , had his IU 
berty given him by an edidt of theemperor Claudius ; 
in which it was likewife forbidden to kill any flay^ 
merely for old age or ficknefs 4 : But fuppofing that 
this edidt was ftri&ly obeyed, would it better the 

4 Suetonius in vita Claudii. 

Vol. II. X 
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•flottieftic treatment of Haves , or render their lives 
tfnuch more comfortable ? We may imagine what 
n>thers would pra&ife, when it was the profefled 
itiaxim of the elder Cato , to fell his fuperannuated 
Slaves for any price , rather than maintain what he 
. ifleemed a ufelefs burden f . 

The ergdjiula % or dungeons, where flaves in chains 
\yere forced to work , were very common all over 
italy. Columella advifes *, that they be always built 
tinder ground; and recommends 7 it as the duty of 
a careful overfeer , to call over every day the names 
of thefe flaves ,like the muflering of a regiment or 
fhip's company , in order to know prefently when 
any of them had deferted. A proof of the frequency 
6i thefe ergajlula 9 and of the .great number of "flaves 
ufually confined in them. 

A chained flave for a porter , was ufual in Rome , 
rs appeats from Ovid * , and other authors \ Had 
tiot thefe people fhaken off all Terife of compaiGon 
•towards that unhappy part of their fpecies , would 
they have prefented their friends , at the firft en. 
trance, with fuch an image of the fe verity of the 
mailer, and miferyof the flave? 

Nothingfo common in all trials, even of civil cau- 
fes , as to call for the evidence of flaves ; which was 
always extorted by the moft exquifite torments. 
Demofthenes lays "*, that, where itwaspoflible to 
produce , for the fame fad, either freemen or flaves 

, f Plut in vita Catonis. ' * Lib. i. cap. 6. 

Id. Mb. xi. cap. i. f Amor. lib. i. eleg. *. 

Sueton. de Claris rbttor. So alfo the ancient poet , Ja- 
vitoris tintinnire impedimenta audio. lv In Onitcrttn orai, I. 
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39 witnefles , the judges always-preferred the tcn> 
turing of flaves as a more certain evidence ". 
: Seneca draws a pidure of that disorderly luxury 
which changes day into night, and night into day, 
and inverts every ftated hour of every office in life. 
Among other circumftances , fuch as difplacing th$ 
meals and times of bathing ; ht mentions, that, re- 
gularly about the third hour of the night, the neigh- 
bours pf one, who indulges this falfe refinement, hear 
the noife of whips and laihes, and upon inquiry, find 
that he is then taking an account of the condudt o£ 
his fervants, and giving them due corredion and dif- , 
cipline. This is not remarked as an inftance of cru- 
elty, but only of diforder, which, even in adions the 
moft ufual and methodical, changes the fixed hours 
that an eftabliflied cuftom had affigned for them *\ 
But ourprefeht bufmefs is only to confider the in* 
fluence of flavery on the populoufnefs of a ftate. Ic 
is pretended, that, in this particular, the ancient prac- 
tice had infinitely the advantage, and was the chief 
caufe of that extreme populoufnefs which is fuppofed 
in thofe times. At prefent , all matters difcourage the 
marrying of their male-ferVantS) and admit not byany 
means the marriage of the female, who are then fup- 
pofed altogether incapacitated for their feryicfe. But 
where the property of the fervants is lodged in the 
mafter, their marriage forms his riches > and brings 
him a fucceflion of (laves thatfupply the place of thofe 

The fame praftice was very common in Rome ; but CI* 
cero feem6 not. to think this evidence fo certain as the teftu 
mony of free citizens, Pro Cxlio. 
"See NOTE tG], 
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whom age and infirmity have difobled. He encou- 
rages, therefore, their propagation as much as that 
of his cattle; rears the young with the fame care; 
and educates them to fomeart or calling, which may 
render them mord ufeful or valuable to him. The 
opulent are, by this policy, interefted in the being at 
lead, though notin the well-being, of the poor j and 
enrich themfelves f by increafing the number and in^ 
duftry of thofe who are fubje&ed to them. Each 
man , being a foyercign in his own family , has the 
lame intereft with regard to it, as the prince with re-. 
# gard to the ftate ; and has not , like the prince , any 
oppofite motives of ambition or vain -glory, which 
may lead him to depopulate his little fovereignty* 
All of it is , at all times , under his eye; and he has 
leifure to infped the moft minute detail, of the mar-, 
riage and education of his fubje&s ". 

Such are the confequences of domeftic flavery 5 ac« 
cording to the firft afped and appearance of things : 
But if we enter more deeply into the fubjedl, we fhall 
perhaps find reafon to retradl our hafty determina- 
tions. The comparifon is fhocking between the ma- 
nagement of human creatures and that of cattle; but 
being extremely juft , when applied to the prefent 
fubjedt , it may be proper to trace the confequences 

*3 We may here obfcrve , that if domeftic flavery really 
jncreafed populoufnefs , it wouM be an exception to the ge* 
neral rule , that the happinefs of any fociety and its populouf- 
nefs are neceffary attendants. A matter from humor or in- 
fereft , may make his flaves very unhappy ; yet be careful, from 
intereft, to increafe their number. Their^marriage is not a mat- 
jtejr of choice with them, morfe than any other a&ion of their life. 
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.of it. At the capital , near all grea* cities , in all po- 
pulous , rich r: incjuftp^us provinces , few.cattle ai£ 
bred. Pro viffOns , lodgu>& v att£qdapce , labor , ar£ 
there dear : and men find their account better in buy- 
ing the cattle* afcer they come to a certain age , from 
the remoter and cheaper countries, Thefe are con- 
sequently the'only breeding countries for cattle.; and 
Jby a parity of reafon , for men too, when, the latter 
arc put on the fame footing with tbe former. To 
rear a child in London tillrhe qoqld be ferviceable * 
'Would cofft *ptich dearer , than to buy one of the lame 
age from Scotland or Ireland, .where he had been 
bred in a cottage, covered with rags; and fed on 
oat-mealorpotatoes. Thote whp had flaves , there- 
fore , in all the richer and more populous countries , 
•would difcourage the pregnancy of the females ,^nd 
either prevent or deftroy, the birth. The hpmata 
Ipecies would perifli in thofe places where it ought 
to increafe the faftefti and a perpetual recruit be 
^wanted from the poorer and more defert provinces^ 
Such a continued drain would tend mightily to 
depopulate the ftate , and render great cities ten 
times more deftru&ive than with us , where every 
man is mafter of himfelf ; and provides for his chil- 
dren from the powerful inftipd of nature » not the 
calculations of fordid intereft. If London , at pre- 
fent, without much increafmg, needs a yearly re- 
cruit from the country of 5000 people, as is ufi^lly 
computed, wtiat rauft it require, if the greater part 
of the tradefnpen and common people were flaves, 
and were hindered from breeding by their avari- 
cious mafters ? , * 

L 3 
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All ancient authors tell us , that tftete was a per- 
petual flux of ftaves to Italy from the remoter pro- 
vinces, particularly Syria , GHicia *V Cappadocia , 
and theleffer Afia r Thrace, and JEgypt ; Yet the 
liumber of people did not increafe in Italy j and 
writers complain of the continual decay of induftry 
and agriculture * V Where then is that extreme fer- 
tility of the Roman ftaves , which is commoaty fup- 
pofed T So for from muttiplymg, they could not i it 
fecms , fo much as keep up the ftock without in*- 
menfe recruits : And tfcough great numbers were 
continually raantimifeted and converted into Romaa 
citizens , the numbers even of thefe did not i»- 
creafe ,# , till the freedom of the city was commi*. 
rricated to foreign provinces* 

The term for a flave , born and bred in the family; 
was verna " ; and thefe (laves feem to have been en«- 
titled by enftom toprivileges andindtrlgencesbeyond 
others ; a fofficient reafon why the matters would 
not be fond of rearing many of that kind ' *• Whoever 

Ten thoufaad flavet in a day have often been fold for the 
ttfe of the Romans at Delus in Cilicia. Strabo , lib. xj>. 

** Columella , lib. 5. proctm. efc cap. 3. et 7. Varro, lib. iif. 
cap. i. Horat. lib. ii. od. 1*. Tacit. annaL lib. iif. cap. 94^ 
Stieton; in vita Aug. cap, xlii. Pltn. lib. xviii. cap. 1 %. 

Minor* indies pie be ingtnu&i (ays Tacitus $ ann. life, 
TLvr. cap. 7. 

\\ See Note [HJ. 

Verna it ufed by Roman writers as? a word equivalent to 
Jcurra , on account of the pttulance and impudence of thofe 
tfaves. Mart. lib. i. ep. 41. Horace alfo mentions the vertt* 
ptocacerj and Petronius , cap. $4. vcrnula urbanitas* Senev 
Ca, de pro-rid* cap. I. vcrnularum lictntitu 
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is acquainted with* the jnoaxitas of our planters , will 
acknowledge the juftpefc of this observation **, » 

Atticus is much praifed by his hiftorian, for th« 
eare which he -took in recruiting hi&iamily from th$ 
flavcs*ba*n init *° :, May we rtojt thence, iflfer , that 
this pradice was not then very, common*.? 

The names of (laves in the Greek, comedies, %ms, 
Myfus, Geta, Thrax,D^vus, Lydus, Ehvyx., csftv 
afford a pFefumption ,,that , at Athens at leaft >, moll 
of the flaves were imported from foreign countries; 
The Athenians, lays Strabo ir f gave to their -.'(laves* 
either the names of the. nations. whence they, wem 
bought , as Lydus , Syrus ; or the names that we^ 
xnoft common among thofe nations, as Manes -or 
Mida& to. a Phrygian # Tibia* .toa^Eapblagpniaru^ 

** It is computed in the WeMudies^ that a ftpekof Haves 
grow worle five per cent, every year, unlefs new Qaves be 
bought to recruit them. . They, are not able to keep up thtlt 
number, even in thofe warm countries , where clothes- and 
provifions are lb etfily gofc How^mych more muft this happen 
k European countries , and in or near great cities * I {hall 
add , that , from the experience of our planters f flavery is as 
little advantageous to the matter as to the ftave ^ wherever 
hired fervants can be procured. A man is obliged to clothe ana 
feed his flave ; and he ctoes no more for his fervant : The price 
•f the firft pupchafe h , therefore, fo^much lo& to him : not 
to mention, that the fear of puoiihment will never draw fo 
much labor from a Have, as the dread of being turned off, and 
not getting another ferWce , will from a free - man. 

" Com. NepoaJn vita Atttci. \fte may remark, that Atti- 
curteftate lay chiefly in Epirus ; which , being.a remote* de- 
folate place % would rertfer it profitable for him to rear (laves 
there. 

si Lib. vik 
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Demofthenes , having mentioned a law which 
forbad any man to ftrike the flave of another , praifes 
the humanity of this law; and adds, that, if the' bar- 
barians, from whom the flaves were bought, had 
information that their countrymen met with fuch 
gentle treatment, they would entertain a great efteem 
for the Athenians *\ Ifocrates too *' infinuates, that 
the flaves of the Greeks weregenerally or very com- 
monly barbarians. Ariftotle in his Politics 14 plain- 
ly fuppofes, that a flave is always a foreigner. The 
ancient comic writers represented, the flaves as /peak- 
ing a barbarous lariguage *\ This was an imitation 
6f nature. 

It is well known that Demofthenes, in his non* 
age , had befcn defrauded of a large fortune by his 
tutors, and that afterwards he recovered , by a pro- 
Feciition at law , the value of his patrimony. His 
orations, on that occafion , ftill remain , and contain 
an eacad detail of the whole fubftance left by his 
father", in money,, mcrchaodife, houfes, and flaves, 
together with the value of each particular. Among 
the reft were 52 flaves , handicraftfmen , namely , 32 
Jword- cutlers, and 20 cabinet-makers * 7 ; all males; 
not a word of any wives, children, or family, which 
they certainly would have had , had k been a 

** In Midiam, p. 221. ex edit Aldi. 
Panegyr. 

Lifi. vii.'cap. 10. fub fin. 
*' Ariftoph. Equites , 1. 17. The ancient fcholiaft remarks 
on this paffage 6xfiu$& u; ^x®-. 
" In Ampbnbum or act. I. ' 

* 7 Kx/votow, makers of thofe beds which the. ancients lay 
upon at meals. 
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common pra&ice at Athens to breed from the flaves: 
And the value of the whole muft have much d6» 
pended on that circumftance. No female-flaves are 
even fo much as mentioned, except fome houfe^ 
maids , who belonged to his mother. T his argument 
has great force , if it be not altogether conclufive. 

Confider this paflage of Plutarch ", fpeakingo^ 
the Elder Cato. " He had a great number of flaves , 
" whom he took care tq buy at the Tales of pri- 
cc foners of war j and he chofe the young , that they 
u might eafily be accuftomed to any diet or man* 
c< ner of life, and be inftnufted in any bufinefs or 
a labor, as men teach any thing to young dogs or 
u horfes. — And efteeming love the chief fource of 
? l all diforders , he allowed the male-flaves to have 
w a commerce with the females in his family, upon 
* paying a certain fum for this privilege: But he 
" ftridly prohibited all intrigues out of his family." 
Are there any fymptoms in this narration of thaft 
care which isfuppofed in thejmcients, of the mar- 
riage and propagation of their flaves? If that was 
a common pradice, founded on general intefeft, 
it would furely have been embraced by Cato, who' 
was a great economift, -and lived in times when 
the ancient frugality and fimplicity of manners were 
ftill in credit and reputation. 

It is exprefsly remarked by the writers of ttie 
Roman law that fcarcely any ever jhirchafe flaves 
\yith a view of breeding from them *\ 

In vita Catonis. 
* 9 See NOTE £!]. 
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Our lackies and houfe-maids , I own , do not fervs 
much to multiply their fpecies: But the ancients r 
befidcs thofe who attended on their perfoa, had al* 
moft all their labor performed, and even manufac- 
tures executed , by flaves , who lived, many of them, 
in their family ; and fome great men pofCefled to the 
number of io,ooo. If there be any fafpicion , there, 
fore , that this inftkution was unfavorable to propa* 
gat ion ( and the fame reafon , at leaft in part, holds 
with regard to ancient flaves as modern fervants}, 
how deftru&ive mud flavery have proved ? 

Hiftory mentions a Roman nobleman, who had 
400 flaves under the lame roof with bim : and having 
been affaflinated at home by the furious revenge of 
one of them , the Jaw was e&ecuted with rigor, and 
all without exception were put to death *\ Many- 
other Roman noblemen had families equally, or 
inore numerous ; and 1 believe every one will allow, 
that this would fcarcely be practicable , were w* 
to fuppofe all the flaves married , and the females 
to be breeders ,l . 

So early as the poet Hefiod ,f , married flaves,. 
whether male or female, were efteemed incon* 
yenient How much more, where families had in* 
created to fuch an enormous flze as in Rome , and 

'* Tacit, ann. 1. xiv. cap. 4.;. 

,z The flares in the great houfes had little rooms affrgned 
them, called alls. Whence the name of cell was transferred 
to the monks room jn a convent See farthtr on this head, 
Juft. LipGus, Saturn. I cap. 14. Thcfe form ftrong pre- 
fomptions againft the marritge and propagation of the family- 
Have*. 

u Opera e£ Dies, lib. il. 1. $4. alf*l. Z2<h 
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where the ancient firaplrcity of manners was ba* 
niflied from all ranks of people? ♦ 

Xenopbon in bis Economics , where he gives 
dire&ions for the management of a farm , recom- 
mends a ftrid care and attention of hying the male 
and the female- flaves at a diftance from each other* 
He feems not to fuppofe that they are ever married. 
The only flaves among the Greeks that appear to 
have continued their own race „ were the Helotes.* 
who had houfes apart , and were more the flaves 
of the public than of individuals "» , . 

The fame author 34 tells us, thas Nicias's over- 
feer , by agreement with bis mafter , was obliged to 
pay him an obolus a day for each flave ; befides 
.maintaining them , and keeping up the number. 
Had the ancient flaves been all breeders, this lafl: 
circuraftance of the conttad had beenfuperfluous.. 

The ancients talk fo frequently of a fixed, ftated 
portion of provifions affigned to each flave M , that 
we are naturally led to conclude , that flaves lived 
alnaoft all Angle, and received that portion as a kind 
of board-wages. 

The pra&ice f indeed , of marrying flaves feem$ 
not to have been very common, even among the 
country-laborers , where it is more naturally to he 
expeded. Cato", enumerating the flaves requiiite 
to. labor a vineyard of a hundred acres , makes them 

" Straba, lib. viii. 
,4 De rattone redituam. 

" See Cato , de reraftica, cap. $6. Donate, in Pho*~ 
tttan. K 1. 9. Seaecae epifi* 8o* 
M Dcrcruft. cap. 10, in 
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amount to 15; the overfecr and his wife, pillicus^ 
and villica, and 13 male-flaves; for^n olive- plan- 
tation of 240 acres, theoverfeer and his wife, and 
1 1 male-flaves ; and fo in proportion to a greater 
or lefs plantation or vineyard. 

Varro ,7 , quoting this paflage of Cato , allows his 
computation to be juft in every refped, except the 
. laft. For as it is requifite , fays he, to have an over- 
feer and his wife , whether the vineyard or plantation 
be great or fmall , this muft alter the exadnefs of 
, the proportion. Had Cato's computation been er- 
roneous in any other refped , it had certainly been 
corrected by Varro, who feems fond of difcovering 
'fo trivial an error. 

The fame author " as well as Columella*', re- 
commends it as requifite to give a wife to the over- 
feer, in order to attach him the more ftrongly*to 
his mailer's fervice. This was therefore a peculiar 
indulgence granted to a flave , in whom fo greaj 
confidence was repofed. 

In the fame place , Varro mentions it as an ufe- 
ful precaution , not to buy too many flaves from the 
fame nation , left they beget fadions and feditions in 
the family : A prefumption , that in Italy , the greater 
part, even of the country -laboring- flaves (for he 
fpeaks of no other), were brought from the re- 
moter provinces. All the world knows , that the 
family flaves in Rome, who were inftruments of 
^fliow and luxury , Were^ commonly imported from 
-the eaft. Hoc profecere , fays Fliny, fpeaking of the 
jealous care of mafters, manoipiorum legiones, et in 
17 Lib. i. cap. 18. - * Lib; i. cap. 1 7. " Lib. i. cap. 1 8. 
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domo turba externa^ ac fervorum quoque caufa nomerh 
clator adhibendus 4 V 

It is indeed recommended by Varro 4f , to propa* 
gate young Ihepherds in the family from the old 
ones. For as grazing farms, were commonly in re- 
mote and cheap places , and each fhepherd lived in 
a cottage a-part, his marriage and increafe were 
not liable to the fame inconveniences as in dearer 
places, and where many fervants lived in the family; 
which was univerfally the cafe in fuch of the Ro- 
man farms as produced wine or. corn. If we con- 
fider this exception with regard to Ihepherds f and 
weigh the reafons of it, it will ferve for a ftrong 
confirmation of all our foregoing fufpicions 4 \ 

Columella 4| , I own , advifes the raafter to give a- 
reward , and even liberty to a female-flave , that had 
reared him above three children : A proof, that 
fometimes the ancients propagated from their flaves ; 
which , indeed , cannot be denied. Were it other- 
*wife, the pra&iceof flavery being fo common in an- 
tiquity, muft have been deftrudtfvc to a degree which 
no expedient could repair. All I pretend to infer 
from thefe re^fonings is, that flavery is in general 
difad vantageous both to the happinefs and populouf- 
nefs of mankind , and that its place is much better 
fupplied by the pra&ice of hired fervants. 

44 Lib. xxxiii. cap. 1. So likewife Tacitus, annaL lib. 
xiv, 44. 

Lib. n. cap* io f 

4 * Paftoris duri, eft hie films, i)le bubultti. Juven. fat, 
11. r$i. 

41 Lib. i, cap. 8. 
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The laws , or as fome writers call them , the fedi* 
tions of the Gracchi , were occafigned by their ob- 
ferving the increafe of flaves over Italy , and the 
diminution of free citizens. Appian 44 afcribes this 
increafe to the propagation of the flaves: Plutarch 4 * 
to the purchasing of barbarians yrho were chained 
and imprifoned fafati** $t<rM*)r*$tx . It is to be pre- 
sumed that both caufes concurred. 

Sicily, fays Florus 47 , was full of ergqftula, and 
was cultivated by laborers in chains. Eunus and 
Athenio excited the fcrvile war, by breaking up 
thefe monftrous prifons, and giving liberty to do,ooo 
flaves. The younger Pompey augmented his army 
in Spain by the fame expedient *\ If the country- 
laborers, throughout the Roman. empire, were To 
generally in this fituation, and if it was difficult or 
impoflible to find feparate lodgings for the families 

44 De bd. chr. lib. i. 4 * In vita Tib* & C. Gracchi. 

To the fame purpofe is that paflage of the elder Seneca, 
ex controverfia $. lib. v. u Arata quondam populis mra, fin- 
gulorum er-gaftulorum funt ; lattufque nunc villici , quam oliru 
reges, imperant. At nunc eadett," fays Pliny, <c vincti pe- 
des, damnatac manus, inferipti vultus exercent." Lib. xviii. 
cap. j. So atfo Martial. 

" Et fonet innumera compede Tufcut *gen " Lib. ix. 
ep. 2 j. 
And Lucau # c< Turn longos jungere fines 
Agrorum , et quondam duro lufcata CamHli, 
Vomere et antiquas Curiorum paffa ligones, 
Longa fub ignotis extendere rura colonic " Lib. U 
a Vindo foflbrc colantur 
Herperiae fegetes— r * * Lib. vii. 

47 Lib. iii. cap. 19. .*' Id. lib. iv« cap* 8* 
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of the city-fervants, how unfavorable to propaga. 
tion, as well as to humanity, muft the iriftitution 
of domeftic flavery be efteemed ? 

Conftanrinople, at prefent, requires the Fame 
recruits or flaves from, all the provinces that Rome 
did of o!d> and thefe provinces are of confequence 
far from being populous. 

Egypt , according to Monf. Maillet , fends con- 
tinual colonies of black flaves to the other parts of 
the- Turk Hh empire; and receives annually an 
equal return of white : Th'e one brought from the 
inland -parts of Africa; the other from Mingrelia, 
Cincaffia , and Tartary, 

• Our modern convents are, no doubt, bad inftitu- 
tlons : But there is reafon to fufpe&» that anciently 
every great family in Italy, and probably in other 
parts of the world , was a fpecies of convent. And 
though we have reafon to condemn all thefe popifh 
inftitutions as nurferies of fuperftition, burdenfome 
to the public, and oppreflive to the poor prifoners , 
male as well as female; yet may it be queftioned 
whether they be fo definitive to the popnloufnefs 
of a Rate as is commonly imagined. Were the 
land which belongs to a convent beftowed to a 
nobleman, he would fpend its revenue on dogs, 
horfes , grooms , footmen , cooks, and Tioufe-maids ; 
and his family would not furnifh many more citizens 
than the convent 

The common reafon why any parent thrufts his 
daughters into nunneries, is, that he may not be 
over-burdened with too numerous a family; but the 
ancients had a method almoft as innocent , and more 
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effectual to that purpofe, to wit , expofing their chil- 
dren in early infancy. This practice was very com- 
mon ; and is not fpoken of by any author of thofe 
times with the horror it deferves , or fcarcely 4 * even 
with disapprobation. Plutarch, the humane, good- 
natured Plutarch *° , mentions it as a merit in At- 
talus , king of Pergamus, that he murdered, or, if 
you will , expofed all his own children, in order to 
leave his crown to thefon of his brother Eumenes; 
fignalizing in this manner his gratitude and affe&ion 
to Eumenes , who had left him his heir preferably 
to that fon. It was Solon , the mod celebrated of 
the fages of Greece, that gave parents permiffion by 
law to kill their, children fI . 

Shall we then allow thefe two circumflances to 
compenfate each other, to wit, monafticvows, and 
the eXpofmg of children , and to be unfavorable , in 
equal degrees, to the propagation of mankind? I 
doubt the advantage is here on the fide of antiquity. 
Perhaps , by an odd connexion of caufes , the barba- 
rous pradice of the ancients might rather render 
thofe times more populous; By removing the ter- 
rors of too numerous a family,it would engage many 
people in marriage; and fuch is the force of natural 
afFe&ion* that. very few, in comparifon , would 
have refolution enough, when it came to the pulh, 
to carry into execution their former intentions. 

*' Tacitus blames it. De morib. Germ. 

De frateroo amore. Seneca alfo approves of the ex* 
pofmg of fickly, frifirm children. De ira, lib. i. cap. if. % 

t SI Scxt. Emp. lib. iii. cap. 34. 

China, 
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China, the only country where this pradice of 
expofing children prevails at prefent, is the moft 
populous Country we know of; and every man is 
;married before he is twenty. Such early marriages 
could fcarcely be general, had not men the profped 
of fo eafy 3 method of getting rid of their children. 
I own, that Plutarch s * fpeaks of it as a very gene- 
ral maxim of the poor to expofe their children j arid 
as the rich were then averfe to marriage, on account 
of the courtlhip they met >frith from tbofe who 
expeded legacies from them , the public muft 
have been in a bad fituatiod between them". 
- Of all fciences there is none, where firft appear- 
ances are more deceitful than in politics. Hofpitals 
for foundlings feem favorable to the increafe of 
numbers ; and perhaps jfiay be fo, when kept under 
proper reftridions. But when they open the doot 
to every one, without diftindions, they have proba- 
bly a contrary effed, and are pernicious to the ftat& 
It is computed, that every ninth child born at Paris 
is fent to the hofpital ; though it feems certain, ac- 
cording to the common courfe of human affairs, that 
it is not a hundredth child whofe parents are alto- 
gether incapacitated to rear and educate him. The 
great difference for health, induftfy , and morals, 
between an education in an hofpital and that in a 
private family , fhould induce us not to make the 
entrance into the former too eafy and engaging. 
To kill one's own child is fhocking to nature, 
and muft therefore be fomewhat unufual ; but ta 

'* De amore proli*. 
,f See NOTE [KX 

vot. ii. ; . w 
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*turn -over the care of him upon mothers , is very 
tempting to the natural indolence of mankind. 

Having confidered the domeftic life and manners 
of the ancients, compared to thofc of the moderns ; 
where, in the main, Ave feem rather fuperior, fo far 
as the prefent queftion is concerned ; we (hall now 
examine the political cuftoms and. inftitutions of 
i both ages , and weigh their influence in retarding 
H^r forwarding the propagation of mankind. 

Before the increafe of the Roman power, or rath- 
er till its full cftablrfliment , almoft all the nations 
which are the fcene of ancient hiftory, were 
divided into fmall territories or petty common- 
wealths , where of courfe a great equality of for- 
tune prevailed , and the centre of the government 
was always very near its frontiers. 

This was the fituation of affairs not only in Greece 
and Italy, but alfo in Spain, *Gaul, Germany, 
Afric, and a great part of the Leffer Afia: And it 
-mud be owned, that no institution could be more 
favorable to the propagation of mankind. For, 
though a* man of an overgrown fortune, not being 
able to confume more than another, muft fhare it 
<with thofe who ferve and atteqd him ; yet their pot 
feffion being precarious, they have not the fame en- 
couragement to marry, as if each had a fmall fortune, 
fecure and independent. Enormous cities are, be* 
fides, deftru&ive tofociety, beget vice and diforder 
©fall kinds, ftarve the remoter provinces, and even 
ftarve themfelves, by the prices to which they raifc 
all provifions. Where each man had his little houfe 
*nd field tQ himfelf, and each county had its capital, 
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free arid independent; what a happy fituation of 
mankind ! How favorable to induftry and agricuU 
ture; to marriage and propagation ! The prolific 
virtue of men, were it to a& in its full extent, 
without that rcftraint which property and neceffity 
impofe on it, would double the number every 
generation : And nothing furely can give it more 
liberty, than fuch X mall commonwealths, and Xuch 
an equality of fortune among the citizens. All 
Xmall dates naturally produce equality of fortune , 
becaufe they afford no opportunities of great in- 
creafe; but fmail commonwealths much more, by 
that divifion of power and authority which is 
efferuial to them* 

When Xenophon 5 * returned after the famous 
expedition with Cyrus , he hired himfelf and 6soo 
of the Greeks into the fervice of Seutbes, a prince 
of Thrace- and the articles of his agreement were, 
that each foldier fhould receive a dark a month , 
each captain two darics, and he himfelf, as general, 
four : A regulation of pay which would not a 
little furprife our modern officers. 

Demoftbenes and jEfcbines, with eight more, 
were fent ambaffadors to Philip of Macedon, and 
their appointments for above four months were a 
thoufand drachmas, which is lefs than a drachma 
a-day for each ambaffador ". But a drachma a- 
day, nay fometimes two l# , was the pay of a 
common foot -foldier. 

'* De cxp. Cyr. lib. vii. 

,s Demoft. de falfa leg. He calls it a confiderable fum. 

" Thucyd. lib. iii. 
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A centurion among the Romans had only double 
pay to a private man in Polybius's time f 7 ; and wfe 
accordingly find the gratuities after a triumph 
regulated by that proportion s \ But Mark Aa- 
thony and the triumvirate gave the centurions five 
times the reward of the other'". So much had 
the increafe of the commonwealth increafed the 
inequality among the citizens # \ 

It muft be owned , that the fituation of affairs in 
modern times, with regard to civil liberty, as well as 
equality of fortune, is not near fo favorable, either 
to the propagation or happinefs of mankind. Europe 
is (hared out moftly into great monarchies; and fuch 
parts of it as are divided into fmall territories , are 
commonly governed by abfolutc princes, who ruin 
their people by a mimicry of the greater monarch*, 
in the fplendor of their court and number of their 
forces. Swifferland alone and Holland refemble 
the ancient republics ; and though the former is far 
from pofleffing any advantage either of foil, climate, 
or commerce, yet the numbers of people with which 
it abounds, notwithftanding their inlifting them* 
felves into every fervice in Europe, prove fuffici- 
ently the advantages of their political inftitutions* 

The ancient republics derived their chief or only 
fecurity from the numbers of their citizens. The 

* 7 Lib. vi. cap. 57. 

"jTit tiv. lib. xli. cap. 7. 1* et alibi pajjim. 

" Appian. De bell, civ. lib. ir, 

" C*e far gave the centurions ten times the gratuity of the 
common foldiers. De hello Gallico , lib viii. In the Rhodian 
cartel , mentioned afterwards , no diftinftion to the ranfom 
was made on account of ranks in the army. 
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Trachinians having loft great numbers of their peo- 
ple, the remainder, inftead of enriching themfekes 
by the inheritance pf their fellow-citizens, applied 
to Sparta , their metropolis » for a new (lock of 
inhabitants. The Spartans immediately colle&ed 
ten thoufand men ; among whom the old citizens 
divided the lands of which the former proprietors 
had perifeed ". 

After Timoleon bad baniflhed Dionyfius from 
Syracufe, and had fettled the affairs of Sicily, find- 
ing the cities of Syracufe and Sellinuntium ex- 
tremely depopulated by tyranny, war, and fa&ion, 
he invited over from Greece fome new inhabitants 
torepeople them'*. Immediately forty thoufand men 
( Plutarch " fays fixty thoufand ) offered themfelves? 
and he diftributedfo many lots of land amo^gthem, 
to the great fati&fa&ion of the ancient inhabitants : A 
proof at once of the maxims of ancient policy, which 
affe&ed populoufnefs more than riches ; and of the 
good effeds of thefe maxims, in the extreme popu- 
loufnefs of that fmall country Greece, which could 
at once fupply fo great a colony. The cafe was not 
much different with the Romans in early times. He 
is a pernicious citizen, faid IVL Curius, who cannot 
Jbe content with feven '* acres. Such idea's of equality 
could not fail of producing great number of people. 

We mail now confider what difadvaptages the 
ancients lay under with regard to populoufnefs, 
and what checks they received from their political 

#t Diod. Sic, lib. xil. Thucyd. lib. in, 
'* Diod. Sic. lib.xvi. M In vita Timol. 

. ! f See NOTE [L J. 

M 3 
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maxims and institutions. There are coiwmonfjr 
compenfations in every human condition ; and 
though thefe compenfations be not always per- 
fectly equal, yet they ferve, at leaft, to reftrain 
the prevailing principle. To compare them and 
eftimate their influence* is indeed difficult, even 
where they take place-in the fame age, ami i» neigh- 
bouring countries : But where feveral ages have in- 
tervened, and only fcattered lights are afforded us 
hy ancient authors, what can we do but amufe 
by talking pro and con; on an interefting'fubjedty 
and thereby corre<$ittg atl toafty and viokni deter- 
minations? 

Fuji T We may obferve , that the ancient re* 
publics were almoft in perpetual war ; a natural 
effed of their martial 1 fpirk , their love of liberty r 
their mutual emulation^ and that hatred which 
generally prevails among nations cbat" live in 
clofe neighbourhoods Now, war in a fmall Rate 
is much more deftrmftive than in a great one; 
both becaufe all the inhabitants , in the former 
cafe, muft ferve in the armies ; and becaufe the 
whole ftate is frontier, and is all expofed to the 
inroads of the enemy. 

The maxims of ancient war were much more de*- 
ftru&ive than thofe of modern ; chiefly by that difhi- 
bution of plunder in which the foldiers were indul- 
ged. The private men in our armies are fuch a low 
fet of people, that we find any abundance, beyond 
their fimple pay, breeds confufion and diforder 
among them , and a total diffolution of difcipline. 
The very wretchednefe and meanneis of thofe who 
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jRHnhe modern armies, render theta kfs deftru&tve 
to the countries which they invade.: One inftance^ 
among many, ofe the deccitftklriefs of. firft appear> 
ances in all political rcafonings *** 
" Ancient battles wefe much ?**i6re bloodyr,*, by 
the very nature of the weapons employed in then** 
?Thc ancients drew wpth^k' men 16 or 20, fcuaev 
times 50, men deep, which made a narcow Jronfci 
and it was not difficult to- find a : fteld f in? ^vhich 
?£6th armies- mJght be marfballedj' and naig^oengagt 
With each other. Even whefr* any body^ofcthe 
troops was kept 6ff by hedges J hillocks , woods \ 
*or hollow 1 wafsy the battle j was not fo fobn <le« 
ckted- fcftiweeri ^ the contending parties , but that 
5|hfe others had' time to overcome the difficulties 
whrch oppofed th^tn, and take part in the>engage* 
*ifentr \ Aft$ as the whole^a«Dy.lwas thus engage^ 
S&kI eachi m&n cloiely buckled; to" bis ainagoruft^ 
%life battles vwere ^commonly ve*y bloody; and great 
flaughter , wa$j made .on both fute$ * efpeculJy . oA 
the vanqiiiffiedr The Jong* thinrfHnes,' required 
fey the firearms, and the quick decifion iofrthi 
fray, render out 4 modem engagements but partial 
rencounters ; and enable the general, who is foiled 
in the beginning of the dayy to draw off the 
#reatctf«i^ifc£~hi*'tt // 

** •*• •".>;*£ • .* '. r ' »/. ' : ,*'i .';5 

The ancient foldiers, being free citizens, above the 
loweft rank, were all imrried. 0ur modem foldflenPare 
Either forced ; to live unmarried, or their marriages tarn tor 
Imalbaccoimt tov^ardd the incueafe of mankind. A tst cum* 
fiance which ought, perhaps, to be taken into configuration* 
a* of fome confequence in favor of tbe.antfentfc? *:J : ' 
/ M 4 
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The battles ofantiquity, both by their duration and 
their refemblance to (ingle combats,. were wrougltf 
up to a degree of fury quite unknown to latter 
ages. Nothing could then engage the pombatant$ 
to give quarter but the hopes of profit, by making 
ilavts of their prisoners. In civil war , as we leaf* 
from Tacitus ", the battles were the mexft bloody, 
bfccaufc the prrfoners were not flaves^ . , .-..:» 
•■ What a, (lout refiftancc muft be made, wher$ 
the vanquished expedted.fo hard a fate I How inf- 
sraterate the rage, whdre the maxims of W¥ we*e, 
jri every refpexft;, fa bloody and fevefrej, . ,.7 

. Inftances are frequent, in anriept biftory, of cit/i& 
fcefieged, whofe inhabitant^ rather than open; their 
gates,, niurdfcred their wives and children, and 
cufhed themfelves oir a voluntary death, fwe#t*ne4 
|>erhaps:>by a httle profped of revenue UPQ** *Hf 
phemy. Greeks '% as well as Barbarian*, have often 
been wrought tip to this degree of fury. And the 
iarae^ determined fpirit and cruelty muft, ia oth^r 
inftances lefs remarkable, liave been dfcftru<5tive t$ 
human fociety, in thofe petty commonwealths 
tahicb lived iir clofe neighbourhood, and were 
engaged in perpetual wars and contentions, 
•- Sometimes the v^rs in Greece, .fays Plutarch" 
were carried on entirely by inroads,, and rpbberie5, 
and piracies. Such a method of war mull be more 

Hift* lib. ii. cap* 44. 

A«Abydu8, mentioned by. Livy, lib. xxxi, cap. 17, 18> 
and Polyb. lib. xvi. As ialfo the Xamhi*n$ , Appian. dc btiU 
fipiL lib. iv, . 

" In vi$o, Aratf. . ;.-,. . . . ,j 
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deft ru dive in fmall ftate$ , than the bloodieft tattles 
and fieges. 

. . By the laws of the twelve tables , poffeflion during 
two years formed a prescription for land; one yearc 
for moveables ** : An indication , that there was not 
in Italy, at that time, much more order , tranquillity* 
aud fettled police , than there is at prefent among 
the Tartars. - * 

The only cartel I remember in ancient hiftory , 
is that between Demetrius Poliorcetes and the Rho- 
(Jians ; when it was agreed , that a free citizen Ihould 
be reftored for 1000 drachmas , a flave bearing arms 
for 500 7 °. v. 

/ But, fecondiy r lt appears that ancient manners were 
more unfavorable than the modern, not only in time* 
of .war, but alio in times of peace ; and that too in 
every refped , except the love of civil liberty and of 
equality, which is, I own, of con fiderable import* 
ante* To exclude fadlion from a free government; 
ip\ very difficult , if not altogether inipradicable ; butt 
fach. inveterate rage between the fe&ions , andfuch 
blocdjrmaxims, are found, in modern times, amongft 
religious parties alone. In ancient hiftory wc majf 
always obferve* ^here one party prevailed , whether 
Ae nobles or people (for I can obferveno difference 
mtiHSrefpea 7, ), that they imme*iiataiy butchered 

: " Ipft. lib, ii^ap* 4. . ,# Diod, Steal, fib. xx. . 1 

Lyfias , who was himfelf of the popular faction , tfnd. 

very narrowly efcaped from the thirty tyrants, fays , that the 

Democracy wat as violent * government a* th$ 01ig|rghy* 

Qrat.z+.dejiatufofttl, , 
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alt of the oppofite party who felHnto their hands, 
and banifhed fuch as had been fo fortunate as to 
efcape their fury. No form of procefs , no law , no 
tria£ no pardon. A fourth, a third, perhaps near half 
of thccity, wasflaughtered, or expelled, every re- 
volution^ and the exiles always joined foreign ene^ 
naies^ and did all the mifcbief poflible to their fellow^ 
citizens ; till fortune put it in their power to take full? 
revenge by anew revolution. And as thefe were fre- 
quent in fiich violent governments., the difovder> 
diffidence, jeaJoufy , enmity,. which muft prevail*, 
are not cafy for us to imagine in this age of the worlds 
, There are only two revolutions I can recolle<5l iai 
ancient hiftory , which paffied without great feveriiy, 
and great effufion ef blood in maffacres and aflaffina^ 
tions, namely, the restoration of the Athenian De- 
mofcracy by Thrafybulus^ and the ftabduing of the» 
Roman republic by Caefar. We learn from ancienfc 
biftory, that Tbrafybulus paffcd a general amnefty 
for all paft offences ; and firft introduced that word v 
as well as pra&ice , into Greece 71 . It appears , faoww 
ever, from many. orations of Lyfias 7i , that the^hief^ 
and even fome of the fubaltern offenders, in thet 
preceding tyranny, were tried, and- capitally pu-. 
sifted. And as to Casfar's clemency , though much 
celebrated, it would not gain- great; applaufe in tha 
prefent age. He butchered , for inftance, all Cato's 
icnate, when he'bedame maftefc of Utica 7 * ; s and 

** Cicero, Philip, r. 

fJ As era*, n. contra Eratoft.'. orat. tz. contra Agotat* 
Of**. i$. £rd Mantith. / « 

** Appiaiu de belt. civ. lib. ii* 
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thefe* we may readily believe * we^e not the mod 
wortblefs ofthe party. AlLthofe who had borne arm* 
againftthatufurper, were attainted; aod/byHirtius's 
law , declared incapable of allpublk; offices- 

Thefe people were extremely fond of liberty ; but 
feem not to have underftood it vety well. When th^ 
thirty tyrants fkft eftabliflied their doroinioa at 
Athens, they began witkfcizing all the fycophant* 
and informers, who had beenfo troublefome during 
the Democracy, and pitting them to ; ^e#th byaa 
arbitrary fentence and execution, ^erfman^hy^ 
Salluft 7f ahd Lyfias 7t was rejoiced gt thefe pumJk T 
znehts z not considering,, that liberty was from thaf 
moment annihilated* 

The utmoft energy ofthe nervous ftyle of Thucy- 
jffides^: and the c.opioufnefs and expreflion of the 
Greek language y feem. to fink under that hiftorian* 
whea- he attempts to^ defcribe the difpr d^fs which 
arofe from fa&ion throughout all the Grecian com* 
mon wealths. You would imagine, that he ftill labor$ 
With a thought greater than he can find words to com- 
municate* And be copcludes his pathetic defcriptioqi 
with an obfervation , which is at once refined and 
folid : cc In thefe eontefts, cc fays he, " thofe who were 
4C the dullcft , and moft ftupid , and had the Ieaft fore- 
cc fight , commonly prevailed. For being confeibus 
< c of thk weaknefe , and dreading to be over-reached 
tt by thofe of greater penetration, they went to work 
* haftily, without premeditation , by the fword and 

73 See Csefar's fycech debtll. CatiU 

r§ Or at. 24. And in or at. 29. he mentions the fed^yous 
Spirit of the popular affcmblies as th$ only caufe; why thefif 
illegal puftiflbjuents ihguld difplcafc 
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" poniard , and thereby got the ftart of their anta-» 
c< gonifts, who were forming fine fchemes and pro- 
* jedts for their deftrudion 7 \ " 

Not to mention Dionyfius 7% the elder, who is com- 
puted to have butchered in cool blood above 10,000 
of his fellow - citizens ; or Agathocles 7 * , Nabis ,# , 
and others, dill more bloody than he ; the tranfa&ions, 
even in free governments, were extremely violent 
and deftrudive. At Athens, the thirty tyrants and the 
nobles, in a twelvemonth, murdered , without trial, 
about t'joo of the people, and banifhed above the 
half of the citizens that remained * \ In Argos , near 
the fame time, the people killed 1200 of the nobles; 
and afterwards their own demagogues , becaufe they 
had refufed to carry their profecutions farther % \ The 
people alio in Corey ra killed 1500 of the nobles, 
and banifhed a thoufand ,f . Thefe numbers will 
&ppear the more furprifing, if we conftder the ex- 
treme fmallnefs of thefe dates. But all'ancient hiftory 
is full of fuch inftances § \ 

When Alexander ordered all the exiles to be 
reftored throughout all the cities , it was found * that 

77 Lib. iii. 

79 Plut de virt. effort. Alex. 
Diod. Sic. lib. xviii. xix. 
Tit lir. xxxi. xxxiii. xxxfv. 
,f Diod. Sic. lib. xiv. I{bcretei fays, there were only fooo 
baniihed. He makes the number of thofe killed amount to 
IS 00. Arepp, JEfchines contra Ciefiph* afligns preoifely the 
fame number. Seneca, Ofr tranq. anim. cap. v.) fays 13000. 
Diod. Sic. lib. xv. 
M Diod. Sic. lib. xiii. 
•* See NOTE JMl 
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the whole amounted to 20,000 men" ; the remains 
probably of ftill greater (laughters and maffacres. 
What an aftonifliing multitude in fo narrow a coun- 
try as ancient Greece I And what'domeftic con* 
fufion, jealoufy , partiality , revenge, heart-burnings, 
muft tear thofe cities, where fadlions were wrought; 
up to fuch a degree of fury and defpair ! 

It would be eafier, fays liberates to Philip, to raife 
an army in Greece at prefent from the vagabonds 
than from the cities. 

Even when affairs came not to fuch extremities 
(which they failed not to do almoft in every city twice 
or thrice every century) , property was rendered very 
precarious by the maxims of ancient government. 
Xenophon, in the banquet of Soqrates, gives us 4 
natural , unafFedted description of the tyranny of the 
Athenian people. " In my poverty, " fays Char- 
mides, "I am much more happy than I ever was 
" while poDTeffed of riches ; as much as it is happier 

* to be in fecurity than in terrors , free than a flave f 

* to receive than to pay court , to be trufted than fut 
Ci pedled. Formerly I was obliged to carefs every 
" informer ; fome impofition was continually laid 
<c upon me; and it was never allowed me to travel f 
Cl or be abfent from the city. At prefent , when I am 
u poor, I look big , and threaten others. The rich are 
u afraid of me, and fhow every kind of civility and 
u refped ; and I am become a kind of tyrant in the 
«city M ." 

In one of the pleadings of Lyfias 17 , the orator very 

,J Diod. Sic. Jib. xviii. 

f * Pag. 88 $. ** «#*• Lwndar. 

" Or at. 29./«Ni$om. 
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coolly Fpeaks of it, by the bye, as a maxim of the 
Athenian people, that, whenever they Wanted mo- 
ney, they put to death fome of the rich citizens as 
well as ftrangers , for the fake of the forfeiture. In 
mentioning this , he feems not to have any intention 
of blaming them ; ftiJl lefs of provoking them , who 
were his audience and judges. 

Whether a man was a citizen or aftranger among 
t?hat people, it feems indeed requifite, either that he 
fhould impoverifh himfelf , or that the people would 
impoverish him, and perhaps kill him into the bar- 
gain. The orator laft mentioned gives a pleafant ac- 
count of an cftate laid out in the public fervice " ; 
that is, above the third of it in raree-fbows and fi- 
gured tlances. 

I need not infill on the Greek tyrannies , which 
were altogether horrible. Even the mixed monar- 
chies , by which moft of the ancient ftates of Greece 
were governed , before the introdu&ion of republics, 
were very unfettled. Scarcely any city but Athens , 
fays Ifocrates, could fhow a fucceffion of kings for 
four or five generations *\ 

Bcfides many other obvious reafons for the infta- 
bility of ancient monarchies, the equal divifion of pro- 
perty among the brothers in private families, mull, 
by a neceflary confequence, contribute to unfettlc and 
difturb the ftate. The univerfal preference given to 
the elder by modern laws , though it increafes the in- 
equality of fortunes , has , however , this good effedl f 
that it accuftoms men to the fame idea in public 

M See NOTE [NJ. 

° Panath. 
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Xucccffion , and cuts off all claim and pretenfioa of 
the younger. 

- The new fettled colony ofHeraclea, falling im- 
mediately into fa&ion, applied to Sparta , who fent 
Heripidas with full authority to quiet their diffen- 
fions. This man , not provoked by any oppofition, 
not inflamed by party-rage, knew no better expedient 
than immediately putting to death about 500 ofthe 
citizens *\ A flrong proof how deeply rooted thefe 
violent maxims of government were throughout ail 
Greece. 

, If fuch was the difpofition of men's minds among 
that refined people, what may be expe&ed in the 
commonwealths of Italy , Afric, Spain, andGaul, 
which were denominated barbarous ? Why other- 
wife did the Greeks fo much value themfelves on 
their humanity, gehtlenefs, and moderation, above all 
other nations ? This reafoning feems very natural; 
but unluckily the hiftory of the Roman common, 
wealth in its earlier times , if we give credit to the re- 
ceived accounts, prefentsan oppofiteconclufion. No 
blood was ever (bed in any fedition at Rome, till the 
murder of the Gracchi. Diony fms Halicarnaflkus f * , 
obferving the fingular humanity ofthe Roman peo- 
pie in this particular , makes ufe of it as an argument, 
that they were originally of Grecian extradtion: 
>yhence we may conclude, that the factions and re- 
volutions in the barbarous republics were ufually 
more violent than eventhofe of Greece above men* 
tioned. 

M Diod. Sic- fib. xix, 
ix Lib. 1, 
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If the Romans were fo late in coming to blows v 
they made ample compenfation after they had once 
entered upon the bloody fcene ; and Appian's hiftory 
of their civil wars contains the mod frightful picture 
of maffacres , profcriptions , and forfeitures , that ever 
was prefented to the world. What pleafes mod in 
that hiftorian , is , that he feems to feel a proper re- 
fentment of thefe barbarous proceedings; and talks 
not with that provoking coolnefe and indifference , 
which cuftom had produced in many of the Greek 
hiftorians % 

The maxims of ancient politics contain, m general, 
fo little humanity and moderation 9 that it feems fu- 
perfiuous to give any particular rtafon for the ads of 
violence committed at any particular period. Yet I 
cannot forbear obferving , that the laws, in the later 
period of the Roman commonwealth , were fo ab- 
furdly contrived, that they obliged the heads of par* 
ties to have recourfe to thefe extremities. All capita! 
puniflimentS were abolifhed : However criminal, or, 
what is more , however dangerous, any citizen might 
be, he could not regularly be punifhedotherwife thafr 
by banifliment : And it becametneceffary, in the revo- 
lutions of party, to draw the fword of private venge- 
ance ; nor was it eafy, when laws were once vio- 
lated, to fet bounds to thefe fanguinary proceedings* 
Had Brutus hfmfelf prevailed over the triumvirate j 
«Quldhe, in common prudence , have allowed Ofta- 
vius and Anthony to live, and hpve contented him- 
fclf with banifhing them to Rhodes or Marseilles, 
where they might ftill have plotted new commotions 

9% See NOTE C03. 

and 
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and rebellions ? His executing C. Antonius, brother 
to the triumvir , fliows evidently his fenfe of the mat- 
ter. Did not Cicero , with the approbation of all the 
wife and virtuous of Rome , arbitrarily put to death 
Cataline's accomplices, (Contrary to law, and with- 
out any trial or form of procefs ? and if he moderat- 
ed his executions , did it not proceed , either from 
the clemency of his temper, or the conjunctures of 
the times ? A wretched fecurity in a government 
which pretends to laws and liberty ! 

Thus one extreme produces another. In the fame 
manner as exceffive feverity in the laws is apt to be- 
get great relaxation in their execution ; fo their ex* 
ceffive lenity naturally produces cruelty and barba- 
rity : It is dangerous to force us , in any cafe , to pais 
their facred boundaries. 

One general caufe of the diforders , fo frequent in 
all ancient governments , feems to have confided in 
the great difficulty of cftablifhing any Ariftocracy in 
thofe ages, and the perpetual difcontents andfeditions 
of the people f whenever even the meanefland mod 
beggarly were excluded from the legiflature , and 
from public offices. The very quality oijreemen gave 
fuch a rank , being oppofed to that of (lave , that it 
feemed to entitle the poffeffor to every power and 
privilege of the commonwealth. Solon's ,J laws ex- 
cluded no freeman from votes or elections , but con- 
fined fome magiftracies to a particular cenfus; yet 
were the people never fatisfied till thofe laws were 
repealed. By the treaty with Antipater '% no 

" Plutarchus in vita Solon* 
•• Diod. Sic, lib. xviii. 

Vol. II. N 
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Athenian was allowed a vote whofe cenfus was left 
than 2000 drachmas (about 60 /. Sterling). And 
though/fuch a government would to us appear fuf- 
ficiently democratical , it was fo difagreeable to chat 
people , that above two - thirds of them immedi- 
ately left their country". Caflander reduced that 
cenfus to the half ,# ; yet (till the government was 
confidered as an oligarchical tyranny , and the 
cffed of foreign violence. 

Servius Tullius's ,7 laws feem equal and reafon. 
able, by fixing the power in proportion to the pro- 
perty : Yet the Roman people could never be 
4>rought quietly to fubmit to them. 

In thofe days there was no medium between a fe- 
vere , jealous Ariftocracy , ruling over difcontented 
fubje&s; and a turbulent , factious, tyrannical De- 
mocracy. At prefent, there is not one republic in 
Europe , from one extremity of it to the other , that 
is not remarkable for juftice , lenity , and {^ability, 
equal to, or even beyond Marseilles , Rhodes, or 
the moft celebrated in antiquity. Almoft all of them 
are well - tempered Ariftocracies. 

But, thirdly, There are many other circumftances f 
in which ancient nations feem inferior to the modern 
both for the happinefs and increafe of mankind. 
Trade, manufa&ures, induftry, were no where, in 
former ages, foflourilhing as they are at prefent in 
Europe. The only garb of the ancients , both for 

9% Id. ibid. M Id. ibid. 

f * Tit. Liv. lib. i. cap. 4}. 
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males and females , feems to have been a kind of 
flannel which they wore commonly white or grey 
and which they fcoured as often as it became dir- 
ty. Tyre , which carried on , after Carthage , the 
greateft commerce of any city in the Mediterra- 
nean , before it was dejlroyed by Alexander , was 
no mighty city , if we credit Arrian's account of 
its inhabitants 9 \ Athens is commonly fuppofed 
to have been a trading city ; but it was as popu- 
lous before the Median war as at any time after it,, 
according to Herodotus "; yet its commerce, at 
that time, was fo inconfiderable , th^t , as the fame 
hiftorian obfervcs to °, even the neighbouring coafts 
of Afia were as little frequented by the Greeks as 
the pillars of Hercules : For beyond thefe he con- 
ceived nothing. 

Great intereft of money, and great profits of trade, 
are an infallible indication, that induflry and com- 
merce are but in their infancy. We read in Lyfias 1# * 
of ioo per cent, profit made on a cargo of two ta- 
lents , fent to no greater diftance than from Athens 
to the Adriatic : Nor is this mentioned as an in- 
ftance of extraordinary profit. Antidorus , fays 

x f * Lib. ii. There were gooo killed during the Gege ; and 
the captives amounted to 30,000. Diodorus Siculus , lib. xvii. 
fays only 1 3,000 : But he accounts for this fmall number , by 
faying that the Tynans had fent away before hand part of their 
wives and children to Carthage. 

99 Lib. v. he makes the number of the citizens amount 
to } 0,009. "• Id, ibid. 

191 Orat. J j. advtxf. Diagit. 
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Demofthenes f mt , paid tljree talents and a lialf for 
ahoxife which he let at a talertt a • year : Andtheora- 
tbr blames his own tutors for not employing tiis 
tooney to like advantage. My fortune , lays he , in 
deven years minority , ought to have been tripled. 
The value of 20 of the flayes left T>y his father , he 
computes at 40 minas , and tlie yearly profit of their 
labor at 12 ,#l . The mod moderate intereft at 
Athens (for there was higher ,#f often paid), was 
twelve per cent. t9t and that paid monthly. Not to 
infift upon the high intereft to which the vaft fums 
diftributed in eletftions bad raifed money I0# at 
Rome, we find, that Verres, before that fa&ious pe- 
riod , dated 24 per cent, for money which he left in 
the hands of the publicans ; and though Cicero ex- 
claims againft this article , it is not on account of the 
extravagant uftrry ; but becaufe it had never been 
cuftomary to ftate any intereft on fuch occafions "\ 
Intereft, indeed, funk at Rome after the fettlement 
of the empires But it never remained any confider- 
able time fo low as in the commercial Rates of mo- 
dern times ,# \ 

Among the other inconveniences,which the Athe- 
nians felt from the fortifying of Dacelia by the Lace- 
demonians , it is reprefented by Thucydides im9 % 
as one of the mod confidcrable , that they could no* 

,o1 Contra Aphob. p. t$. ex edit. Aldl. 

,M Id. p. 19. iM Id. ibid. 

f" Id. ibid. and JEfchtne* contra Ctefiph. 

,,# Epift. ad Attic, lib. iv. epift 1 f . 

m Contra Verr. orat. J. 

,M See Effay IV. xtf Lib. OL 
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bring over their corn from Eubea by land-, paffing 
by Oropus ; but were, obliged to embark it, and to 
fail round the promontory of Sunium. Afurprifing 
inftance of the imperfection of ancient navigation! 
For. the water-carriage is. not here above double 
the land. 

t do not remember* a paflage in any ancient author, 
wherq the growth of a city is aferibed to the eftab* 
lilhment of amanufa&ure. The commerce, which 
is faid to flourilh * is chiefly the exchange of tbofe 
commodities for which different foils and climates 
were fuitech The fale of wine and oiL into Africa, 
according toDiodorus Siculus 110 , was-the fotm+ 
elation of the riches of Agrigentum* The fituatiou 
of the city of Sybaris , according to the fame 
author- 111 , was the caufeof ks immenfe populouk 
nefs; being-built near the two rivers Crathys and 
Sybaris. But thefe fwo rivers , we may obfervc * , 
are not navigable; and couid<only produce fome 
fertile vallies , for agricujture.and tillage ; aa ad van- 
tage fo inconfiderable , that a modern. writer would 
fcareely have taken notice of.it* 

The barbarity of the ancient tyrants, together 
with the extreme Jove of liberty , which animated 
thofeages, muft.havebani(bed every merchant and 
maanufadurer, and have quite depolulated the ftate i 
had it fubfifted upon induftry and commerce. While 
the cruel and fufpicious Dionyfius was carrying ort 
bis butcheries, who, that was not detained by his 

v «• Lib. xiii, 
*» Uk xlk 
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landed property, and could have carried with him 
any art or (kill to procure a fubfiftence in other 
countries, would have remained expofed to fuch im- 
placable barbarity? The persecutions of Philip II. 
and Lewis XIV. filled all Europe with the manufac- 
turers of Flanders and of France. 

I grant, that agriculture is the fpecies of induftry 
chiefly requifite to the fubfiftence of multitudes: 
and it is poflible, that this induftry may flourifh , 
even where manufactures and other arts are unknown 
and negledted. Swifferland is at prefent a remark- 
able inftance ; where we find at ontffe the moft 
flcilful hulbandmen, and the mofl^bungling tradet 
men , that are to be met with in Europe. That agri- 
culture flourifhed in Greece and Italy , at lead in 
fome parts of them , and at fome periods , we have 
reafon to prefume : And whether the mechanical 
arts had reached the fame degree of perfection, may 
not be eftecmedfo material; efpecially, if we con- 
fider the great equality of riches in the ancient re- 
publics , where each family was obliged to cultivate, 
with the greateft care and induftry, its own little 
field , in order to its fubfiftenbe. 

But is itjuft reafoning, becaufe agriculture may , 
in fome inftances , flourilh without trade or manu- 
factures, to conclude, that, in any great extent of 
country, and for any great trad of time, it would 
fubfift alone ? The moft natural way , furely, of en- 
couraging husbandry, is, firft to excite other kinds 
of induftry, and thereby afford the laborer a ready 
market for his commodities , and a return of fuch 
goods as may contribute to his pleafure and 
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enjoyment. This method is infallible and univerfal j 
and , as it prevails more in modern government than 
in the ancient , it affords a prcfumption of the fupe* 
rior populoufnefs of the former. 

Every man, fays Xenophon ua , may be a farmer: 
No art or (kill is requifite : All confifts in induftry, and 
in attention to the execution- A ftrong proof, as 
Columella hints, that agriculture was but little 
known in the age of Xenophon. 

All our later improvements and refinements, have 
they done nothing towards the eafy fubfiftence of 
men, and confequently towards their propagation 
and increafe ? Our fuperior flqll in mechanics ; the 
difcovery of new worlds , by which commerce ha§ 
been fo much enlarged ; the eftablifhment of polls ; 
and the ufe of bills of exchange : Thefe feem all ex- 
tremely ufeful to the encouragement of art, indut_ 
try , and populoufnefs. Were we to ftrike off thefe y 
what a check fliould we give to every kind of bu(i» 
nefs and labor , and what multitudes of families 
would immediately perifh from want and hunger? 
And it feems not probable, that we could fupply 
the place of thefe new inventions by any other regu- 
lation or inftitqtion. 

Have we reafon to think, tjiat the police of ancient 
ftates was any wife comparable to that of modern , 
or that men had then equal Security , either at home 
or in their journeys by land or water ? I queftion 
not , but every impartial examiner would give us 
the preference in this particular in . 

112 Oecon. "* See Parti. Eflay XI. 

r • ' N4 
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Thus, upon comparing the whole, itfeems impof- 
fible to aflign any juft reafon , why the world fhoald 
have been more populous in ancient than in modern 
times. The equality of property among the ancients, 
liberty, and the fm all divifioti of theHr ftates, were 
indeed circumftances favorable to the propagation 
of mankind : But their wars were more bloody and 
deftrudive , their government more fadious and un* 
fettled, commerce and manufactures more feeble and* 
languishing, and the general police more loofe and 
irregular. Thefe latter difadvantages feem to form- 
a fufficient counterbalance to the former advantages ; 
and rather favor the oppofite opinion to that which* 
Commonly prevails with regard to this fubjed. 

But there is no reafbning, itroaybefaid, againfl: 
matter of fad* If it appear , that the world was therr 
more populous than at prefent , we may be affured , 
that our conjedures are felfe , and that we have- 
everlooked fome material circumftance in the com* 
parifon. This I readily own : All- our preceding* 
reafonings^ I acknowledge to be mere trifling, or, 
at feaft , fmall fkirmiffies and frivolous rencounters t 
which decide nothing. But unluckily the main 
combat, wliere we compare fads, cannot be render- 
ed much more cfecifive. The fads delivered by an- 
cient authors , are either fo uncertain orfo imperfed* 
as to afford us nothing pofitive in this matter. How 
indeed could it J>e otherwife ? The very fads which 
we muft oppofe to them-, in computing the populouf- 
nefs of modern ftates, are far from being either cer- 
tain or complete. Many grounds of calculation pro* 
ceeded on by celebrated writers, are little better than 
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thofe of the Emperor Heliogabalus , who formed 
an eftimate of the immenfe greatnefs of Rome, 
from ten thoufand pound weight of cobwebs which 
had been found in that city 114 . 

It is to be remarked , that all kinds of numbers 
are uncertain in ancient manufcripts , and have been 
fubjedl to much greater corruptions than, any other 
part of the text; and that for an obvious reafon. 
Any alteration , in other places , commonly affe&s 
the fenfe or grammar r and k more readily per- 
ceived by the reader and transcriber. 

Few enumerations of inhabitants have been made 
of any trad of country by any ancient author of 
good authority , fo as to afford us a large enough.- 
vie^r for comparison. 

It is probable , that there was formerly a good 
foundation for the number of citizens affigncd to any 
free city j becaufe they entered fojr a (hare in the 
government , and there were exadfc regifters kept of 
them. But as the number of flaves is feldom men- 
tioned, this leaves us in as great uncertainty as ever, 
with regard to the populoufnefs even of fingle cities. 

The firft page of Thucydides is , in my opinion, 
the commencement of real biftory. All preceding 
narrations are ft) intermixed with fable, thatphiio- 
fophers ought to abandon them , in a great meafure, 
to the embelHfhment of poets and orators **\ 

With regard toVemote times, the numbers of peon* 
pie affigned are often ridiculous, and lofe all cre- 
dit and authority. The free citizens of Sybasis** 

1,4 JElii Lamprid. in vita Heliogab. cap.. 26* 
™ Sc NOTE [PI 
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able to bear arms , and adiually drawn out in battle, 
were 300,000. They encountered at Siagra with 
100,000 citizens of Crotona, another Greek city 
contiguous to them; and were defeated. This is 
Diodorus Siculus's ,l# account, and is very ferioufly 
infilled on by that hiftorian. Strabo. 117 alfo men- 
tions the fame number of Sybarites. 

Diodorus f Siculus ,,, l enumerating the inhabitants 
of Agrigentum , when it was deftroyed. by the Car- 
thaginians, fays, that they amounted to 20,000 
citizens 200,000 ftrangers , befides flaves , who in fo 
opulent a city as he reprefents it, would probably be, 
at lead as numerous. We muft remark , that the 
women and the children are not included ; and that 
therefore, upon the whole, this city muft have con- 
nained near two millions of inhabitants lf \ And 
what was the reafon of fo immenfe an increafe, 
They were induftrious in cultivating the neigh- 
bouring fields, not exceeding afmall Englifh coun- 
ty ; and they traded with their wine and oil to 
Africa , which , at that time , produced none of 
thefe commodities. 

Ptolemy, fays Theocritus 1,# f commands 33,339 
cities. I fuppofe the Angularity of the number was 
. the reafon of afligning it. Diodorus Siculus iai af- 
figns three millions of inhabitants to Egypt , a fmall 
number: But then he makes the number of cities 
amount to 18,000; An evident contradiction. 

j" Lib. xii. '" Lib. vi. "• Lib. xiii. 

Diogenes Laertius (in vita Empedoclis) fays, that 
Agrigentum contained only 806,000 inhabitants. 
IM Idyl. 17. ,tf Lib.i 
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He fays f ", the people were formerly feven mil- 
lions. Thus remote' times are always moft envied 
and admired. 

That Xerxes's army was extremely numerous, I 
can readily believe ; both from the great extent of 
his empire , and from the pra&ice among the eaftern 
nations , of encumbering theif camp with a fuperflu- 
ous multitude: But will any rational man cite He- 
rodotus's wonderful narrations as an authority? 
There is fomething very rational, I own, in Lyfiass 11 * 
argument upon this fubjed. Had not Xerxes's ar- 
my been incredibly numerous , fays he, he had 
never made a bridge over the Hellefpont : It had 
been much eafier to have tranfported his men over 
fo fhort a paffage , with the numerous (hipping of 
which he was mafter. 

Polybius l24 fays, that the Romans, between the 
firfl and fecond Punic wars, being threatened with 
an invafion from the Gauls , muttered all their own 
forces, and thofe of their allies, and found them 
amount to feven hundred thoufand men able to bear 
arms : A great number furely , and which when join, 
ed to the flaves, is probably not lefs, if not rather 
more, than that extent of country affords atprefent"'. 
The enumeration too , feems to have been mad$ 
with fome exa&nefs ; and Polybius gives us the de- 
tail of the particulars. But might not the number 
be magnified, in order to encourage the people? 

111 Idyl. 17. "' Orat. funtbris. M4 Lib. ii. 

"* The country that fupplied this number, was not above a 
third of Italy , viz. the Pope's dominions , Tufcany , and a part 
of the kingdom of Naples : But perhaps in thofe early times 
there were very few flaves, except in Rome or the great cities. 
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Diodorus Siculus ,,# makes the fame enumeration 
amount to- near a million. Thefe variations are 
fufpicious. He plainly too frppofes, that Italy in 
bis time was not fo populous : Another fufpicious 
circumftance. For who cai* believe, that the inha- 
bitants of that country diminifhed from the time of 
the firft Punic war to that of the triumvirate? 

Julius Cxfar, according to Appian '*' , encourw 
tered four millions of Gauls , killed one million , and 
made another million prifoners ,li . Suppofing the 
number of the enemy's army and that of the (lain 
could be cxa&ly afligned, which never is poflible; 
how could it be knowa how often the fame man 
returned into the armies, of bow diAinguifii the 
new from old levied foldiers ? No attention ought 
ever to be given to fuch loofe , exaggerated cal- 
culations; efpecially where the author does not tell 
us the mediums upon whichr the circulations were 
foundedv 

Paterculus " f makes the number of Gauls killed 
by Caefar amount only to 400,000. A more pn> 
bable account, and more eafily reconciled to the 
biftory of thefe wars given by that conqueror 
himfelf in his Commentaries ,f \ The mod bloody 
of his battles were fought againft the Helvetii and 
the Germans. / 

"| Lib. ii. TtJ Celtics* 

r:> Plutarch (in vita Cacf.) makei the number that Cae- 
Tar fought with amount to three millions; Julian (in Cae» 
bribus ) to two. "• Lib. ii* cap. 47. 

IM See NOTE [£1 
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One would imagine , that every circumftance of 
the life and adions of Dionyfius the elder might 
be regarded as authentic , and free from all fabulous 
exaggeration ; bothbecaufe he lived at a time when 
letters flourifhed mod in Greece, and becaufe his 
chief hiftorian was Pbiliftus , a man allowed to be 
of great genius , and who was a courtier and minifter 
of that prince. But can we admit , that "he had a 
Handing army of 100,000 foot, 10,000 horfe, and a 
fleet of 400 gaflies ,,f ? Thefe, we may obferve, were 
mercenary forces , and fubfifted upon pay, like our 
armies in Europe. For the citizens were all dif- 
armed; and when Dion afterwards invaded Sicily, 
and called on his countrymen to vindicate their 
liberty , he was obliged to bring arms along ^ith 
him, which he diftribpted among thofe who joined 
him* 1 *. In a ftate where agriculture alone flourishes, 
there may be many inhabitants ; and if thefe be all 
armed and difciplined, a great force may be called 
out upon occafion: But great bodies of mercenary 
troops can never be maintained , without either great 
trade and numerous manufa&ures , or extenfive do- 
minions. The United Provinces never were matters 
of fuch a force by fea and land as that which is faid 
to belong to Dionyfius ; yet they poffefs as large a 
territory , perfe&ly well cultivated , and have much 
more refources from their commerce and induftry. 
Diodorus Siculus allows , that , even in his time, 
the army of Dionyfius appeared incredible ; that 
is , as I interpret it , was entirely a fidtion ; and the 
opinion arofe from the exaggerated flattery of the 

1,1 DiQd. Sic. lib. il. Ut Plutarch, in vita Dionyf, 
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courtiers and perhaps from the vanity and policy 
of the tyrant himfelf. 

It is a ufual fallacy , to confider all the ages of an- 
tiquity as one period, and to compute the numbers 
contained in the great cities mentioned by ancient 
authors f as if thefe cities had been all cotemporary.* 
The Greek colonies flourifhed extremely in Sicily 
during the age of Alexander : But in Auguftus s 
time they were fo decayed , thatalmoft all the pro- 
duce of that fertile ifland was confumed in Italy *". 

Let us now examine the number of inhabitants 
afligned to particular cities in antiquity; and omit- 
1 ting the numbers of Nineveh , Babylon , and the 
Egyptian Thebes , let us confine ourfelves to the 
fphere of real hiftory, to the Grecian and Roman 
ftarfs. I muft own, the more I confider this fub- 
jedt , the more I am inclined to fcepticifm , with 
regard to the great populoufnefs afcribed to an- 
cient times, 

Athens is faid by Plato " ,4 to be a very great 
city; and it wasfurely thegreateft of all the Greek n$ 
cities except Syracufe, which was nearly about the 
fame fize in Thucydides's *" time, and afterwards 
increafed beyond it. For Cicero tl7 mentions it as 



ISI 



fjj Strabo, lib. vi. "»♦ Apo i ogm SoCr# 

Argos feems alfo to have been a great city; for Lyfiaa 
contents bimfeif with faying that it did not exceed Athens. 
Of at. $4. 



if* 



Lib. vi. See alfo Plutarch in vita Nicisc. 
2,7 Or at. contra Verrem , lib. iv. cap. 5 2. Strabo , lib. vi. 
fays , it was twenty-two miles in compafs. But then we are to 
confider, that it contained two harbours within it; one of which 
was a very large one , and might be regarded as a kind of bay. 
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the greateft of all the Greek cities in his time; not 
comprehending , I fuppofe , either Antioch or 
Alexandria under that domination. Athenaeus ,,f 
fays, that, by the enumeration of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus , there were in Athens 21,000 citizens, 
10,000 ftrangers , and 400,000- flaves. This nupaber 
is much infifted on by thofe whofe opinion I call 
in queftion, and is efteemed a fundamental fad: to 
their purpofe : But , in my opinion f there is no 
point of criticifm more certain , than that Athe- 
naeus and Cteficles , whom he quotes , are here 
miftakcn , and that the number of flaves is , at leaft, 
augmented by a whole cipher , and ought not to 
be regarded as more than 40,000* 

Firji , When the number of citizens is faid to be 
21,000 by Athenscus ,,f , men of full age are only 
underftood. For , ( c ) Herodotus* fays Mo that 
Ariftagoras , ambaffador from the Ionians , found 
it harder to deceive one Spartan than 30,000 Athe- 
nians; meaning, in a loofe way, the whole ftate, 
fuppofed to be met in one popular affembly , ex- 
cluding the women and children. (2.) Thucydi- 
des l41 fays, that, making allowance for all the ab- 
sentees in the fleet , army , garrifons , and for people 
employed in the private affairs, the Athenian af- 
fembly never rofe to five thoufand. ( 3. ) The for- 
ces enumerated by the fame hiftorian *** , being all 

138 Lib. vi. cap. 20. 

U9 Demofthenes afligns 20,000; contra Ariftag.. 
140 Lib. v. l * 1 Lib. viii. 

142 Lib. ii. Dionyfius Siculus's account pcrfo&Iy agrees, 
lib. MU 
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citizens, and amounting to 13,000 heavy -armed 
infantry, prove the fame method of calculation ; as 
alfo the whole tenor of the Greek hiftorians, who 
always underftand men of full age, when they af- 
fjgn the number of citizens in any republic. Now, 
thefe being but the fourth of the inhabitants , the 
free Athenians were by this account 84,000 ; the 
Grangers 40,000 ; and the flaves , calculating by the 
fmaller number , and allowing that they married and 
propagated at the fame rate with freemen, were 
160,000 ; and the whole of the inhabitants 284,000 : 
A number furely large enough. The other num- 
ber, 1,720,000, makes Athens larger than London 
and Paris united. 

Secondly , There were but 10,000 houfes in 
Athens ,f \ 

Thirdly , Though the extent of the walls, as 
given byThucydides * 44 , be great, (to wit, eigh- 
teen miles, befides thefea-coaft); yet Xenophon X4f 
fays, there was much wafte- ground within the 
walls. They feem indeed to have joined four dif- 
tindtand feparate cities l4 *. 

Fourthly , No infurrection of the flaves , or fut 
picion of infurre&ion , is ever mentioned by hifto- 
rians ; except one commotion of the miners C47 . 

fifthly , The treatment of flaves by the Athe* 
nians is (aid by Xenophon **• , and Demofthenes ,4f t 

,4t Xenophon, Mem. lib. ii. I44 Lib. 11. 

,4f De ration* red. ut See NOTE [ R 1 

** r Athen. lib. vi. U9 De rep. Athen. 

• ff Hutip. u 

and 
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and Plautus l *\ to have been extremely gentle 
and indulgent : Which could never have been 
the cafe , had the disproportion been twenty to 
one. The difproportion is not fo great in any of 
our colonies ; yet are we obliged to exercife a 
rigorous military government over the negroes. 

Sixthly, No man i3 ever efteemed rich fot 
pofleffing what may be reckoned an equal diftri* 
bution of property in any country > or even triple 
or quadruple that wealth- Thus every perfon in 
England .is computed by fome to fpend fixpence 
a-day : Yet is he efteemed but poor who has five 
times that turn. Now Timarchus is faid by JEfchi* 
ties 15 * to have been left in eafy chtumftances ; 
but he was mafter only of ten flaves employed in 
manufactures, Lyfias and his brother, two ftrangcrs, 
were profcribed by the thirty for their great riches ; 
though they had but fix ty a- piece ,, \ Demofthenes 
was left very rich by his father, yet he had no 
more than fifty -two flaves u \ His workhoufe o£ 
twenty cabinet-makers, is faid to be a very con* 
fiderable manufactory- '"• 

Seventhly , During the Decelian Mrar, as the Creek 
liiftorians call it, 20,000 ftaves deferted, and brought 
the Athenians to great diftrefs , as we learn from 



,4 ' Sticftd. 

1.0 Contra Tinwrck 
Ul Qrat.ii. 

t%% Contra Aphob« 

1.1 Ibid. 

Vol. IL 
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Thucydides 1 ". This could not have happened % 
had they been only the twentieth part. The beft 
flaves would not defert. 

Eighthly, Xenophon ,,J propofes a fcheme for 
maintaining by the public io,ooo flaves : And that 
fo great a number may pofllbly be fupported, any 
one will be convinced, fays he, who confiders 
the numbers we poffcffed before the Decelian war* 
A way of fpeaking altogether incompatible with 
the larger number of Athenxus. 

Ninthly, The whole cenfus of the ftatebf Athens 
was lefs than 6000 talents. And though numbers 
in ancient manufcripts be often fufpe&ed by critics, 
yet "this is unexceptionable ; both becaufe De^ 
raofthenes *", who gives it , gives afto the detail, 
which checks him; and becaufe Polybius ,$7 affigns 
the fame number, and reafons upon it Now, 
the moft vulgar Have could yield by his labor an' 
obolus a -day, over and above his maintenance; 
as we learn from Xenophon li \ who fays, that 
Nicias's overfeer paid his mafter fo much for flavest 
whom he employed in mines. If you will take 
the pains to eftimate an obolus a-day , and the flaves 
at 400,000, computing only at four years purchafe, 
you wiU find the fum above 12000 talents; even 
thougn allowance be mad.e for the great number of 
holydays in Athens. Befides, many of the flaves 
would have a much greater valu* from their art. 
The lowed that Demoflhenes eftimates any of his "* 

1,4 Lib. vii. x,s De rat. red. 

"* De clttfibus. l " Lib. ft cap. 62. 

1,1 Dertt.rcd. *" Contra. Aphobum. 
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father's flaves is two minas a -head. And upon 
this fuppofition, it is a little difficult, I confefs, 
to reconcile even the number of 40,000 flaves with 
the cenfus of 6000 talents. 

Tenthly , Chios is faid by Thucydides "* to 
contain more flaves than any Greek city, except 
Sparta. Sparta then had more than Athens, ill 
proportion to the number of citizens. The Spartan* 
were 9000 in the town, 30,000 in the country 1 **. 
The male-flaves, therefore, of full age, muft have 
been more than 78,000 ; the whole more than 
3,120,000. A number impoffible to be maintained 
in a narrow barren country, fuch as Laconia^ 
which had no trade. Had the Helotes been fo 
very numerous , the murder of 2000 mentioned 
by Thucydides "\ would have irritated them, 
without weakening them. 

Befides, we are to confider, that the number 
affigned by Athenaeus t9 \ whatever it is, compre* 
hends all the inhabitants of Attica, as well as thofe 
of Athens. The Athenians affe&ed much a country- 
life , as we learn from Thucydides 1#4 ; and when 
they were all chafed into town, by the invafion 

Lib. viii. ,fI Plutarch in vita Lycurg. m Lib. It. 

,iS The fame author affirms, that Corinth had once 
460,000 flaves ! ffigina 470,000. But the foregoing argu- 
ments hold ftronger again ft thefe fads , which are indeed 
entirely abfurd and impoffible. It is however remarkable, 
that Athenaeus cites fo great an authority as Ariftotle for 
this laft fadt : And the fcholiaft on Pindar mentions thi 
fame number of flaves in iEgina. 

"' Lib. ii. 

Oa 
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of their territory during the Peloponnefian war, 
the city was not able to contain them ; and they 
were obliged to lie in the porticoes , temples , and 
even ftreets, for want of lodging ,M . 

The fame remark is to be extended to all the 
other Greek cities ; and when the number of 
citizens is afligned, we muft always underftand 
it to comprehend the inhabitants qf the neigh- 
bouring country, as well as of the city. Yet, even 
with this allowance, it muft be confeffed, that 
Greece was a populous country , and exceeded 
what we could imagine concerning fo narrow a 
territory, naturally not very fertile, and which 
drew no fupplies of corn from other places. For, 
excepting Athens, which traded to Pontus for that 
commodity, the other cities feem to have fub fitted 
chiefly from their neighbouring territory ,## . 

Rhodes is well known to have been a city of ex- 
tenfive commerce, and of great fame and fplendor; 
yet it contained only 6000 citizens able to bear 
arms , ;when it was befieged by Demetrius x '\ 

Thebes was always one of the capital cities of 
Greece 1 ". But the number of its citizens exceeded 
not thofe of Rhodes'". Phliafia is faid to be a 
fmall city by Xenophon ,7 °; yet we find that it 
contained 6000 citizens 17s . I pretend not to re- 
concile thefe two fads. Perhaps, Xenophon calls 



*" Thucyd. lib. il. 
207 Diod. Sic. lib. xx. 
199 See NOTE [T3. 
"• Hift. Grac. lib. viL 



"* See NOTE [S3. 
Ifocr. patzeg. 

171 Id. lib. vti. 
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Phliafia a fmall town, becagfe it made but a fmall 

figure in Greece , and maintained only a fubordi- 

nate alliance with Sparta ; or perhaps the country, ; 

belonging to it , was extenfive , and moft of the t 

citizens were employed in the cultivation of it, \ 

and dwelt in the neighbouring villages. 

IVIantinea was equal to any city in Arcadia I7 * : 
Consequently it was equal to Megalopolis, which was 
fifty ftadia, or fix miles and a quarter in circumfe- 
rence ' 7f . But Mantinea had only 3006 citizens ,7 \ 
The Greek cities, therefore^ contained qften fields 
and gardens, together with the boufe;s ; and we can- 
not judge of them by the extent of their walls. 
Athens contained no more than iq,ooo houfes; yet 
its walls, with the fea-coaft, were above twenty 
miles in (extent. Syracufe was twenty, two miles in 
circumference ; yet was fcarcely ever fpoken of by 
the ancients as more populous than Athens. Baby- 
lon was a fquare of fifteen miles, or fixty miles in 
circuit; but it contained large cultivated fields and 
inclofures, as we learn from Pliny. Though Aure- 
Kan's wall was fifty miles in circumference x7 \ the 
circuit of all the thirteen divifions of Rome, 
taken apart, according to Publius Victor, was only 
about forty- three miles. When an enemy invaded 
the country, all the inhabitants retired within the 
walls of the ancient cities, with their cattle and furni- 
ture , and inftruments of husbandry 1 ^nd the great 
height to which the walls were railed, enabled* 
fmall number to defend them with facility. % 

"* Potyb, lib. ii, * M Polyb. lib. iy, cap. 2*, 

* 7 * Lyfias, orat. $4. m Vopifcqs in vita Aurel. 

o 3 
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Sparta, fays Xenophon ,7# , is one of the cities 
of Greece that, has the feweft inhabitants. Yet 
Polybius ,77 fays, that it was forty -eight ftadia in 
circumference , and was round. 

All the JEtolians able to bear arms in Antipater's 
time, dedu&ing fome few garrifons, were but ten 
thoufand men ,7 \ 

Polybius 17 ' tells us, that the Achaean leaguemight, 
without any inconvenience, march 30 or 40,000 
men : And this account feems probable : For that 
league comprehended the greater part of Pelopon- 
nefus. Yet Paufanias ,-# t fpeaking of the fame 
period, fays, that all the Achxansable to bear arms, 
even when feveral manumitted flaves were joined 
to them, did not amount to fifteen thoufand. 

The Theflalians , till their final conqueft by the 
Romans, were in all ages, turbulent, faftious, 
feditious, diforderly IU . It is not therefore natural 
to fuppofe , that this part of Greece abounded 
much in people. 

We are told by Thucydides ,f *, that the part of 
Peloponiiefus, adjoining to Pylus, was defert and 
uncultivated. Herodotus fays 1M , that Macedonia 
Was full of lions and wild bulls ; animals which 
can only inhabit vaft unpeopled forefts. Thefe 
were the two extremities of Greece. 

* 74 Derep. Laced. This paflage is not eafily reconciled with 
that of Plutarch above, who fays, that Sparta had 9000 citizens. 
* 17? Polyb.lib.focap. 20. x7% Diod. Sic. lib. xviii, 

179 Legat ,,# In 'AchaJcia. 

1,1 Tit. Liv. lib. xxiv. cap. $ i. Plato in Critone. 

,M Lib- vu. lfl Lib. vii. 
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All the inhabitants of Epirus, of all ages, fexes, 
and conditions, who were fold by Paulus iEmilius, 
amounted only %o 150,000™. Yet Epirus might 
be double the extent of Yorkfhire. 

Juftin " , tells us, that when Philip of Macedon 
was declared head of the Greek confederacy, he 
called a congrefs of all the Rates, except the Lace- 
demonians, who refufed to concur; and he found 
fhe force of % the whole, upon computation, to 
amount to 200,000 infantry, and 15^000 cavalry. 
This rauft be underftood to be all the citizens 
capable of bearing* arms. For as the Greek repu- 
blics maintained no mercenary forces, and had no 
militia diftind from the whole body of the citizens, 
it is not conceivable what other medium there 
could be of computation. That fuch an army 
could ever, by Greece, be brought into the field, 
and be maintained there, is contrary to all hiftory. 
Upon this fuppofifion , therefore , we may thus 
reafon/ The free Greeks of all ages and fexes 
were 860,000. The flaves, eftimating them by 
the number of Athenian flayes as above, who 
feldom married or had families, were double the 
male -citizens of full age, to wit, 430,000: And 
all the inhabitants of ancient Greece , excepting 
Laconia, were about one million two hundred 
and ninety thoufand : No mighty number, nor 
exceeding what may be found at prefent in Scot- 
land, a country of much greater extent, and very 
indifferently peopled. 

114 Tit Lit. lib. xlv. cap. 54. "' Lib. ix. cap. $. 

04 
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Wc may now confider the numbers of people 
in Rome and Italy, and colled all the lights af- 
forded us by fcattered paflages in ancient authors. 
We fhall find upon the whole, a great difficulty 
in fixing any opinion on that head; and no feafon 
to fupport thofe exaggerated calcinations fo much 
infifted on by modern writers. 

DionyGus, HalicarnafEeus ,,# fays, that the an- 
cient walls of Rome were nearly of the fame compafs 
with thofe of Athens, but that the fuburbs ran out 
to a great extent ; and it was difficult to tell where 
the town ended , or the country began. In fome 
places of Rome, it appears from the fame author li7 , 
from Juvenal ,M , and from other ancient wri- 
ters " f , that the houfes were high, and families lived 
in fepafate ftories, one above another : But it is pro- 
bable, that tbefe were only the poorer citizens, and 
only in fome few ftreets. If we may judge from the 
younger PIinyV M account of his own houfe, and 
from Bartoli's plans of ancient buildings, the men 
of quality had very l^acious palaces ; and their build- 
ings were like the Chinefe houfes at this day, where 
each apartment is feparated from the reft , and rifes 
»o higher than a fingle ftory. To which if we add, 
that the Roman nobility much aflfeded extenfive 
porticoes, and even woods ,M in town ; we may 
perhaps allow Voffius ( though there is no manner 
of reafon for it ) to read the famous paffage of the 

Lib. iv. Lib. x. Satyr, in. 1. 269, $70, 

*** See NOTE [VI IM See NOTE [X]. 

Vitruv. lib. v. cap. 1 1. Tacit, anaal. lib. xi. caj> . j. 
Suetorw in vita Octav. cap. jz % #o< 
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elder Pliny lf * his own way , without admitting 
the extravagant confequences which he draws 
from it. 

The number of citizens who received corn by the 
public diftribution in the time of Auguftus , were 
two hundred thoufand ,fI . This one would efteem 
a pretty certain ground of calculation ; Yet it is aU 
tended with fuch circumftances as throw us back into 
doubt and uncertainty. 

Did the poorer citizens only receive thediftribu- 
tion ? It was calculated, to be fure, chiefly for their 
benefit. But it appears from a paffage in Cicero ,f * » 
that the rich might alfo take their portion , and 
that it was efteemed no reproach in them to apply 
for it. 

To whom was the corn given ; whether only to 
heads of families, or to every man, woman, and child ? 
The portion every month was five modii to each™ 
( about I of a bufliel ) f This was too little for a family, 
and too much for an individual. A very accurate 
antiquary ,,# , therefore , infers , that it was, given 
to every man of full age ; but he allows the matter 
to be uncertain. 

Was it ftridtly inquired, whether the claimant lived 
within the precindts of Rome; or was itfufficient, 

1,1 Sw NOTE [Y]. 

Ex monument. -Ancyr* 
*" Tufc. Que/}, lib, iii. cap. 48. 
J9% Licinius afud Sallujt. bifi. frag. lib. Iii. 
M# tficolam Hortenjius d* re frumentaria Roman. 
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that heprefented himfelfat the monthly diftribution? 
This laft feems more probable ,f \ 

Were there no falfe claimants? We are told ,fl , that 
Caefar ftruck off at once 170,000, who had creeped 
in without a juft title; and it is very little probable 
that he remedied all abufes. 

But, laftly, what proportion of flaves mufl; weaf- 
fign to thefe citizens? This is the mod material quef- 
tion, and the moft uncertain. It is very doubtful, 
whether Athens can be eftablifhed as a t ule for Rome. 
Perhaps the Athenians had more flaves , becaufe they 
employed them in ihanufa&ures , for which a capital 
city like Rome feems not fo proper. Perhaps, on 
the other hand , the Romans had more flaves , on 
account of their fuperior luxury and riches. 

There were exadl bills of mortality kept at Rome ; 
but no ancient author has given us the number of bu- 
rials, except Suetonius' ", who tells us, that in one 
feafon , there were 30,000 names carried to the tem- 
ple of Libitina; but this was during a plague which 
can afford no certain foundation for any inference. 

The public corn, though diftributed only to 
300,000 citizens, affe&ed very confiderably the whole 

Not to take the people too much from their bufinefs , 
Auguftus ordained the diftribution of corn to be made only 
thrice a-year : But the people , finding the monthly diftribu- 
tion* more convenient (as prefervrng, I fuppofe, a more regular 
economy in their family), defired to have them reftored. 
Sueton. Auguft. cap. 40. Had not fome of the^ people come 
from fome diftance for their corn , Auguftus's precaution 
feems fuperfluous. 

Sueton. injal. cap, 41. 
I,f InvitaNeronzr. 
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agriculture of Italy aM : A fad no wife reconcileable 
to forne modern exaggerations with regard to the in- 
habitants of that country. 

The beft ground of conjecture I can find concern- 
ing the greatnefs of ancient Rome , is this : We are 
told by Herodian * 01 , that Antioch and Alexandria 
were very little inferior to Rome. It appears from 
Diodorus Siculus ao * , that one ftraight ftreet of 
Alexandria, reaching from gate to gate, was five 
miles long; and as Alexandria was much more ex- 
tended in length than breadth , it feems to have been 
a city nearly of the bulk of Paris *" ; and Rome might, 
be about tlie fize of London. 

There lived in Alexandria , in Diodorus Siculus's 
time ** 4 , 300,000 free people , comprehending , I 
fuppofe , women and childern aoJ . But what number 
of flaves ? Had we any juft ground to fix thefe at 
an equal number with the free inhabitants , it would 
favor the foregoing computation. 

There is a paffage in Herodiaa, which is a little 
furprifing. He fays pofitively , that the palace of the 
Emperor was as large as all the reft of the city a# *. 
This was Nero's golden houfe, which is indeed re- 
presented by Suetonius ** 7 and Pliny as of art enor- 
mous extent iM , but no power of imagination can 

Sueton. Aug. cap. 42. %mt Lib. iv. cap. 5. 
*|| Lib.xvii. ao ' See NOTE [Z]. M Lib.xvii. 
He fays e\sv$?f 01, not ^oxtroct, which laft expreffion muft 
have been undeiftood of citizens alone , and grown men. 

Lib. iv. cap. 1. *roc<nis aoxtog. Politian interpret! it cc £• 
a dibtis ma joribus etiam reliqua ut be. " • 
HI See NOTE [AA]. 

Plinius, lib. xxxvi, cap. 1?. a B« vidimus urbemto* 
(c tarn cingi domibus principum 9 Caji ac Neronis. ' • 
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make us conceive it to bear any proportion to fuch 
a city as London. 

We mayobferve, had the biftorianbeen relating 
Nero's extravagance , ajnd had he made ufe of fuch 
an expreflion, it would have had much lefs weight; 

Thefe rhetorical exaggerations being fo apt to 
creep into an author's ftyfe , even when the nioft 
chafTe and corred. But it is mentioned by Herbdian 
only by the bye , in relating the quarrels between 
Geta and Caracalla. 

It appears from the fame hiflorian"*, that there 
was then much land uncultivated, and put to no man- 
ner of ufe ; and he afcribes it as a great praife to Per- 
tinax , that he allowed every one to take fuch land 
cither in Italy or elfewhere, and cultivate it as he 
pleafed, without paying any taxes. Lands uncultivated^ 
and put to no manner of ufe ! This is not heard of in any 
part of Chriftendom , except in fome remote parts of 
Hungary, as I have been informed. And itfurely 
correfponds very ill with that idea of the extreme 
populoufnefs of antiquity fomuch infilled on. 

We learn from Vopifcus * l# , that there was even in 
Etruria much fertile land uncultivated , which the 
Emperor Aurelian intended to convert into vine- 
yards , in order to furnifh the Roman people with a 
gratuitous diftribution of wine; a very proper expe- 
dient for depopulating ftill farther that capital, and 
all the neighbouring territories. 

It may not be amifs to take notice of the account 
which Polybius IM gives of the great herds offwine 

Ubtiucap. i$ % ax# In Aurelian. cap. 48. 

'"'LibtXiuqap. a* 
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to be met with in Tufcany and Lombardy , as well 
as in Greece, and of the method of feeding them 
which was then pradlifed. tt There are great herds 
a of fwine" fays he, "throughout all Italy, par- 
cc ticularly in former tirpes , through Etruria and 
" Cifalpine Gaul. And a herd frequently confifts 
<c of a thoufand or more fwine. When one of thefe 
cc herds in feeding meets with another, they mix to* 
<c gether; and the fwine-herds have no other expe- 
<c dient for Separating them than to go to different 
<4 quarters , where they found their horn ; and thefe 
u animals being accuftomed to that fignal, run im* 
a mediately each to the horn of his own keeper. 
" Whereas in Greece , if the herds of fwine happen 
<c to mix in the for efts , he who has the*greater flock, 
<c takes cunningly the opportunity of driving all 
<c aWay. And thieves are very apt to purloin thd 
a ftraggling hogs, which have wandered to a great 
<c diftance from their keeper in fearch of food. 

IVIay we not infer from this account , that theiiorth 
of Italy , as well as Greece, was then much lefs 
peopled, and worfe cultivated, than at prefent ? How 
could thefe vaft herds be fed in a country fo full of 
inclofures , fo improved by agriculture , fo divided by 
farms, fo planted with vines and corn intermingled 
together ? I mud confefs, that Polybius's relation 
has more the air of that economy which is to be met 
with in our American colonies , than the manage- 
ment of an European country. 

We meet with a reflection in Ariftotle's *** Ethics 9 
Lib. ix. cap. 10. His cxpreffion is wfyorsm, not voyamt* 
inhabitant, not citizen. 



r . 
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which feems unaccountable on any fuppofition , and 
by proving too much in favor of our prefent rea^ 
foning, may be thought really to prove nothing. 
That philofopher, treating of friendfhip, and obfer- 
ving, that this relation ought neither to be contracted 
to a very few, nor extended over a great multitude, 
illuftrates his opinion by the following argument : 
<c In like manner, " fays he, "asacity cannot fub- 
cc fift, if it either have fo few inhabitants as ten , or 
a fo many as a hundred thoufand ; fo is there a rae- 
c< diocrity required in the number of friends : and 
* you deftroy the effence of friendfhip by running 
<c into either extreme. " What ! impoffible that a 
city can contain a hundred thoufand inhabitants ! 
Had Ariftotle never feen nor heard of a city fo 
populous ? This , I muft ovA , paffes my com- 
prehenfion. «, 

Pliny ,fl tells us, that Seleucia, the feat of the 
Greek empire in the Eaft , was reported to'contain 
600,000 people. Carthage is faid by Strabo * x * to 
have contained 700,000. The inhabitants of Pekiiv 
are not much more numerous. London , Paris, and 
Conftantinople, may admit of nearly the fame com- 
putation ; at leaft , the two latter cities do not 
exceed it. Rome , Alexandria , Antioch , we have 
already fpoken of. From the experience of paft and 
prefent ages , one might conje&ure that there is a 
kind of impoffibility , that any city could ever 
rife much beyond the proportion. Whether the 
grandeur of a city be founded on commerce or 

1,1 Lib. vi. cap. 28. 

•"Lib.xvii. 
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on empire , there fecm to be invincible obftacles , 
which prevent its farther progrefs. The feats of vaft 
monarchies, by introducing extravagant luxury, 
irregular expenfe , idtenefs, dependence, and falfe 
ideas of rank and fuperiority , are improper for 
commerce. Extenfive commerce checks itfelf , by 
raifing the price of all labor and commodities. 
When a great court engages the attendance of a 
numerous nobility , poffeffed of overgrown for- 
tunes, the middling gentry remain in their pro* 
vincial towns , where they can make a figure on 
a moderate income. And if the dominions of a 
ftate arrive at an enormous fize , there neceflarily 
arife many capitals , id the remoter provinces , 
whither all the inhabitants, except a few courtiers, 
repair for education , fortune, and amufement*" . 
London, by uniting extenfive commerce and mid- 
dling empire, has , perhaps, arrived at a greatnefs, 
which no city will ever be able to exceed. 

Chufe Dover or Calais for a centre: Draw a 
circle of two hundred miles radius : You compre- 
hend London, Paris, the Netherlands, the Uni- 
ted Provinces and fome of the bed cultivated 
parts of France and England. It may fafely, I 
think , be affirmed , that no fpot of ground can be 

aM Such were Alexandria , Antioch, Carthage, Ephefus, 
Lyons , &c. in the Roman empire. Such are even Bour- 
deaux , Tculoufe, Dijon , Rennes , Rouen, Aix, &c. in 
France : Dublin , Edinburgh , York , in the Bntifh do- 
minions. 
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found in antiquity , of equal extent, which contained 
near fo many great and populous cities, and wasfo 
flocked with riches and inhabitants. To balance in 
both periods , the ftates which pofleffed mod art , 
knowledge, civility, and the beft police, feeras the 
trued method of comparifon. 

It is an observation of L'Abbe du Bos, that Italy 
is warmer at prefent than it was in ancient times. 
<c The annals of Rome tell us, " fays he, cc that in 
* the yeaf 480 ab U. C. the winter was Co fevere 
" that it deftroyed the trees. The Tyber froze in 
u Rome, and the ground was covered with fnow 
c< for forty days. When Juvenal %l * defcribes a fu- 
w perftitious woman , he represents her as breaking 
u the ice of the Tyber, that flie might perform her 
cc ablutions: 

" tiybernumfratta glacie defcendet in amnem , 

" Termatutino Tyberi mergeiur* 
tt He fpeaks of that river's freezing as a common 
cc event. Many paflages of Horace fuppofe the 
c< ftreets of Rome full of fnow and ice. We 
ft fhould have more certainty with regard to this 
cc point , had the ancients known the ufe of 
c< thermometers : But their writers , without iri- 
cc tending it , give us information , fufficient to cori- 
<c vince us , that the winters are now much more 
" temperate at Rome than formerly. At prefent 
4C the Tyber rio more freezes at Rome than the 
" Nile at Cairo. The Romans efteem the wintefs 
cc very rigorous , if the fnow li£ Wo days , and if 



*" Sat. 6. 
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* one fee for eight- and- forty hours a few icicles 

* hang from a fountain that has a north-expofure." 
The obfervajion of this ingenious critic may be 

extended to other European climates. Who could 
difcover the mild clim<fte of France in Diodorus 
Siculus's ai? defcription of that of Gaul? cc As it is 
<c a northern climate,** fays he, "it is infeded 

* with cold to an extreme degree. In cloudy 
a weather * inftead of rain there fall great fnows;. 
a and in clear weather, it there freetes fo exceffive 
cc hard, that the rivers acquire bridges of their 
u own fubftance, over which, not only finglc 
a travellers may pafs, but large armies, accom* 
c< panied with all their baggage and loaded waggons* 
a And there being many rivers in GauJ, the Rhone, 
€i the Rhine, &c. al mo ft all of them are frozen over; 
w and it is ufual in order to prevent falling, to 
<c cover the ice with chaff and ftraw at the place 

* where the road paffes." Colder than a Gallic 
Winter , is ufed by Fetroniiis as a proverbial ex* 
preffion. Ariftotle fays, that Gaul is fo cold a 
climate that an afs could not live in it 218 * * 

North of the Cevennes, fays Strabo ai9 , Gaul 
produces not figs and olives : And the , vijnes 
which have been planted, bear not grapes that 
will ripep. 

Ovid pofitively maintains, with all the feriousaf- , 
firmation of profe, that the Euxine fea was frozen 
over every winter in his time; and he appeals to 

* 17 Liv. iv, 

ais D e genctat anim. lib. ii, 

ai * Lib. iv. , 

Vol. II, JP 
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Rbman governors , whom lie names, fot the troA 
bi hi$ aflertion ajo . This feldorn or never happens 
at prefent in the latitude of Tomi , whither Ovid 
was baniflied. All the complaints of the fame 
poet feem to mark a rigcfr of the feafotis , which 
is fcarcely experienced at prefent in Peterfburgh 
Or Stockholm. 
• • Tournefort, a Provencal , who had travelled 
into the fame country, obferves, that there is 
not a finer climate in the world : And he afferts, 
that nothing but Ovid's melancholy could have 
given him fuch difmal ideas of it. But the fads 
mentioned by that poet are too ckcumftantial to 
bear any fuch interpretation. 

Polybius 221 fays, that the climate in Arcadia was 
very cold, and the air moid. 

" Italy ," fays Varro 22 \ "is the moft temperate 
" climate in Europe. The inland parts " { Gaul , 
Germany, andPapnonia, no doubt) "hkvealmoft 
" perpetual winter." 

The northern parts of Spain , according to Stra- 
bo 22 *, are but ill inhabited , becaufe of the great 
told. 
A Howiing, therefore, this remark to be juft , that 
Europe is become warmer than formerly ; how can 
we account for it ? Plainly by no other method, than 
Xfy fuppofing, that the land is at prefent much better 
cultivated, and that the woods are cleared, which 
formerly threw a (hade upon the earth, and kept the 

210 Trijl. lib. iii. elcg. 9. hx Pont. lib. iv. cleg. 7. 9, 10. 

a21 Lib. iv. cap. %i. w Lib. i, cap. 2. 

"* Lib. iii. ~ , 
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,rays of the fun from penetrating to it* Our northern 
colonies in America become more temperate, in 
proportion as the woods are felled 224 5 but in general, 
•every one may remark , that cold is ftill much, more 
ieverely felt , both in North and South America, 
than in places under the fame latitude in Europe* 

Saferna , quoted by Golumella 22 % affirmed, that 
the difpofition of the heavens was altered before his 
time, and that the air had become much milder 
and warmer ; as appears hence, fays he, that many 
places now abound with vineyards and oli ve^plantsj- 
tions, which formerly, by reafon of the rigor of the 
.climate, could raife none of thefe productions. 
Such a change , if real * will be allowed an evident 
fign of the better cultivation and peopling of coun- 
tries before the age of Saferna " 6 ; and if it be 
xontinued to the prefent times, is a proof, that 
thefe advantages have been continually increafing 
throughout this part of the wgrld. 

Let us now caft our eye over all the countries 
.which are the fcene of ancient and modern hiftory, 
.and compare their paft and prefent fituation : We 
(hall not, perhaps find fuch foundation for the com* 
plaint of the prefent emptinefs and defolation of the 

* a * The warm (jpathern colonies alfo Become more health* 
ful : And it is remarkable, that in the Spanifh hiftories of 
the firft difcovery and conqueft of thefe countries, they 
appear to have been very healthful ; being then well peopled 
and cultivated. No account of the ficknefs or decay of 
Cortes's or Pizarro's fmall armies. 

aa * Lib* i. cap* 1. . 

"* He feems to have lived about thetiraeoftheyounget 
Africanus ; lib. i. cap. i. 

P % 
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world. -Egypt is Teprcfcnted by Maillet, to whom 
\Veowe the beftaccountof it, as extremely populous; 
though he efteems the number of its inhabitants to 
be diminiflied. Syria, and the Lefler Afia, as well 
<as the coaft of Barbary^ I can Teadily own to be 
defert in companion of their ancient condition. The 
depopulation of Greece is alfo obvious. But whe- 
ther the country -now called Turky in Europe may 
not, in general, contain more inhabitants than 
during the flourishing period of Greece, may be a v 
little doubtful. The Thracians feem then to have 
lived like the Tartars at prefent, by pafturage and 
plunder 427 : The Getes were ftill more uncivili- 
sed 4 * 8 : And the Illyrians were no better aa *. 
"Thefe occupy nine- tenths of that country : And 
though the government of the Turks be not vejy 
favorable to induftry and propagation ; yet it pre- 
ferves at leaft peace and order among the inhabitants; 
and is preferable to that barbarous , unfettkd con- 
dition , in which they anciently lived. 

Poland and Mufcovy in Europe are not popu- 
lous ; but are certainly much more fo than the an- 
cient Sarmatia and Scythia ; where no hufbandry 
or tillage yras ever heard of, and pafturage was 
the fole art by which the people were maintained. 
The like obfervation may be extended to Denmark 
and Sweden. No one ought to efteem the im- 
menfe fwarms of people, which formerly came 
from the North, and over -ran all Europe, to b$ 

M7 Xenopb. Exp. lib, vif. Polyb. \\K iv. cap. 45. 
* a * Ovid.paJJim, &c.Strabo % lib. vii. 
*»* pnlyb. Jib. ii. cap. 1 2. 
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any obje&ion to this opinion. Where a whole 
nation, or even half of it, remove their feat ; it 
is eafy to imagine , what a prodigious multitude 
they muft form ; with what defperate valor they 
muft make their attacks ; and how the terror they 
ftrike into the invaded nations will make thefe 
magnify , in their imagination , both the courage; 
and multitude of the invaders.. Scotland is neither 
extenfive nor populous ; but were the half of its 
inhabitants. to feek new feats, they would form a 
colony as numerous as the Teutons and Cimbri; 
and would Ihake all Europe , fuppofing it in no 
better condition for defence than formerly; 

Germany has furely at prefent twenty times 
more inhabitants than in ancient times, >vben they 
cultivated no ground, and each tribe vajued itfelf 
on the extenfive defolation which it fpread around ; 
as we learn from Caefar 23a , and Tacitus a3I f and 
Strabo** 2 ; A proof, that the divifion into frnali 
republics will not alone render a nation populous* 
tinlefs attended with the fpirit of peace, order > 
and induftry. 

The barbarous condition of Britain in former 
times is well known, and the thinnefs of its inhabit* 
tants may eafily be conje&ured , both from their 
barbarity , and from a circumftance mentipned by 
Herodian 2 * 3 , that all Britain was marifcy, even 

a *° Be hello Gallic* , lib, vL 
** 1 Be Moribus Germ* 
*** Lib. vii. . 

*** Lib, iiu cap. 47* 
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in Severus's time , after the Romans, had been fufly 
fettled in it above a century. 

It is not eaftJy imagined , that the Gauls were 
anciently much more advanced in the arts of Hfe than 
their northern neighbours; fince they travelled to 
this ifland for their education in the myfteries of 
the religion and pbitofophy of the Druids* 3 * I 
cannot therefore think, that Gaul was theij neap 
fo populous as France is at prefent. 

Were we to believe , indeed , and joiti together 
the teftimony of Appian , and that of Diodorus 
Siculus, we rouft admit of an incredible populoufi 
mis in Gaul. The former hiftorian 23 < feys , that 
there wei;e 400 nations in that Country; the latter* 36 
affirms, that the largeft of the Galiic nations con r 
fitted of ioo,ooo men, befides women and children, 
and the leaft of 50,000. Calculating, therefore, at 1 
a medium , we muft admit of near 200,000,000 of 
people, in a country which we efteem populous, 
at prefent, though fuppofed to contain little more 
than twenty S37 . Such calculations, therefore, by 
their extravagance, lofe all manner of authority* 
We may obferve; that the equality of property, to, 
which the populoufnefs of antiquity may be afcribi- 
cd, had no place among the Gauls 238 . Their in- 
teftine wars klfc, before Caefar's time, were almoin 

434 Caefar de Bello Gallico , lib. xvi. Strabo , lib. vii. fays, 
%hz Gauls were not much moj» improved than the Germans, 
a3 < Celt, paw i. 

a3 « Lib. v. . . . 

w Ancient Gaul was more excenfiyc tton wodern. Fra&6e», 
a38 qaefar 4c Bello Gallico , lib. vL * 
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perpetual 239 . AndStrabo** obferves, that though 
all Gaul, was cultivated ,, yet iv was not culti* 
vated with any fkill or care ; the genitis of the 
inhabitants, leading them lefs to arts than arms ; 
till their flavery under Rome produced, peace 
among themfelves. 

- Caefar 241 enumerates very particularly the great 
forces which were levied : in Belgium to oppofe his- 
conquefb ; and makes them amount to 208,000. 
Thefe were not the whole peole able to beat., 
arms : For the fame hiftorian tells us, that the Bello- 
vaci could have brought a hundred thoufand men. 
into the field 1 , though they engaged only for 
fixty. Taking the whole; therefore, in this pro- 
portion of ten to fix, the fum. of fighting men in 
all the ftates of Belgium. was about 350,000; all: 
the inhabitants a million and a half. And Belgium 
feeing about a fourth of Gaul ^ that country might 
contain fix millions, which is not near, the third 
of its prefent inhabitants a *V We are informed: 
by Caefar* that the Gauls had no fixed property 
in land ; but that the chieftains , when any Heath 
happened in a family, made a new divifion of 
all the lands among the feveral members of the 
family. This is the cuftom of Taniftry, which fo 
long prevailed \n Ireland , and which retained that 
country in a, ftate of roifery* b^rbarifa* , r and, 
defolatioru 

2 39 Cafar de Bello Gallico , lib. vi. 
a «° Lib. iv. 

241 De Bello Gallico , lib* ii 
«4* See NOTE CBB.3* 

P4 
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The ancient Helvetia was z$o miles in length , 
and 180 in breadtk, according to the fame 
author ***; yet contained only 360,000 inhabitants* 
The canum of Bern alone has, at prefenc, as 
many people. 

After this computation of Appian and Diodorus 
Sicukis , 1 know not whether I dare affirm , that 
the modern Dutch are more numerous than the 
ancient Batavi. 

Spain is , perhaps , decayed from* what it waft 
three centuries ago ; but if we Hep backward two 
thoufand year<Sj and confider the reftlefc, turbulent, 
unfettled condition of its inhabitants,, we may pro* 
bably be inclined to think, that it is now much more 
populous. Many Spaniards killed therafelves, when* 
deprived of their arms by the Romans - 4 * It ap* 
pears from Pluiarch 24 % thai robbery and plunder 
were 'efteemed honorable among the Spaniards. 
Hirtius *** reprefents in the fame light: the Gtuar 
tion of that country in. Caefar's time; and he- 
lays, that every man was obliged to Jive in calUei 
and walled towns for his fecurity. It was not till 
its final conqueft under Auguftus-, that thefe 
diforders were repreffed 247 . The account which* 
Stra6o 248 and Juftin * 49 give of Spain, correk 
ponds exactly with thofe above, mentioned* tlovT 

*** De Bello Qallico , lib. f. ' 

* 44 TitlLiviiy lib.. xxxh\c.ap. 174 

*4? j n vitaAlarii^ 

** 6 De Bello Hifp. ' 

247 Veil. Pattrc. lib. if. § pa.. 

* 48 Lib.iii *> ijb.jji^ 
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much , therefore, muft itdiminifti from our idea of 
the populoufnefs of antiquity, when we find, that 
Tully, comparing Italy > Afric* Gaul, Greece, and 
Spain, mentions the great number of inhabitants t 
as the peculiar circumftance which rendered this 
latter country formidable 2 *°? 

Italy , however , it is probable , has decayed: But 
how many great cities does it ftii Leon tab? Venice, 
Genoa, Pavia, Turin, Milan, Naples , Florence , 
Leghorn, which either fubfifted not in ancient tiroes, 
or were then very inconfiderable ? If we refled: on 
this ,. we (ball not be apt to carry matters to fo great 
an extreme as is ufual with regard to this fubjedt 

When the Roman authors complain, that Italy * 
which formerly exported corn , became dependent 
on all the provinces for its daily bread y they never 
afcribe this alteration to the increafe if its inhabit- 
ants , but to the negtedt of tillage and agriculture a * r . 
A natural effed of that pernicious pradiceof import- 
ing corn, ia order to diftribute it gratis among 
the Roman citizens , and & very bad means of 

150 « jj ec nunlcro Hifpanos , nee robore Gallos , nee calif* 
a ditate Poenos^ nee artibus Graecos , nee denique hoc ipfo hu- 
a jus gentis ac terras domeftico nativoque.fenfu, Italos ipfos 
a ac Latinos — fuperavimus. " De barvfy. refp. cap. 9. The 
diforders of Spain fcem to have been almoft proverbial : " Ne* 
a impacatoe a'tergo horrebis Ibetos. " Virg. Georg. lib. ill. 
The Lberi are here pUinly taken , by a poetical figure , for 
tobber* in general. 

as 1 Varro^r#r/(^/co,lib.ii..praef. Columella, pnef. Sua. 
Ion. Auguft. cap._42. 
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multiplying the inhabitants of any country ***. Th* 
Jportula, (o much talked of by Martial and Juvenal f 
being prefents regularly made by the great lords to 
their fmaller clients, mud have had a like tendency 
to produce idlenefe , debauchery f and a continual 
decay among the people. The Patifh-rates have at 
prefent the fame bad confequences in England* 

Were i to aflign a period , when I imagine this part 
of the world might poflibfy contain more inhabitants 
than at pre Cent, 1 fhould pitch upon the age of Tra* 
jan and the Antonines ; the great extent of the 
Roman empire being then civilized and cultiv^ted^ 
fettled almoflin a profound peace both foreign and 
domeftic, and living under the fame regular police 
and government **h But we are told , that all exten- 
sive governments, efpecially abfolute monarchies, arc 
pernicious to population , and contain a fecret vice 
and poifon which deftroy the eflFed of all thefe pro*, 
mifing appearances 2S *. To confirm this , there is a 
paflage cited from Plutarch *** , which being fome> 
what lingular , we fhall here exarpine it 

The author, endeavouring to account for the fW 
lence of many of the oracles , fays , that it may be 

w Though the observations of L'Abbe. du Bos fhould bp 
admitted , that Italy is now warmer than in former times , the 
confequence may not be neceffary , that it is more populous or 
better cultivated. If the other countries of Europe were more 
favage and woody, the cold winds that blew from them, 
might affedt the climate of Italy. 

a « See NOTE [CC]. 

W Vlfarit desLoix., Hvvxxiii. chap. 19+ 

a?i DeOrac.Defefi. 
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jfcribed to the prefent defolaiion of the world, pro 
cecding from former wars and fa&jons ; which com? 
mon calamity , he adds , has fallen heavier upon 
Greece than on any other country ; infomuch, that 
the whole could fcarcely at prefcnt furnifh three 
thoufand warriors ; a number which, in the time of 
the Median war, were fupplied by the finglecityof 
Megara. The gods , therefore , who aflfedi works of . 
dignity and importance , have fuppreffed many of 
their oracles , and deign not to ufe fo many inter- 
preters of their willto fo diminutive a people. 

I muft confefs , rfiat this paflage contains fo many 
difficulties ,_that I know not what to make of it. You 
mayobferve, that Plutarch affigns, for a caufe of 
the decay' of mankind, not the extenfive dominion 
of the Romans , but the former wars and fadtions of 
the feveral ftates ; all which were quieted by the 
Roman arms. Plutarch's reafoning , therefore , ig 
diredlly contrary to the inference which is drawn 
from the fad he advances. 

Polybius fuppofes, that Greece had become more 
profperous and flourishing after the eftabHfhment of 
the Roman yoke a * 6 ; and though that hiftorian 
wrote before thefe conquerors had degenerated, 
from being the patrons, to be the plunderers of 
mankind; yet as we find from Tacitus ZS7 , that the 
feverity of the* emperors afterwards corre&ed the 
licence of the governors , we have noreafonto think 
that extenfive monarchy fo deftrudive as it is often 
*eprefented. 

We learn from Strabo * 58 , that the Romans, 

*< 6 S*e NOTE [DDJ- 

a -* 7 Annul, lib. i. cap. *.' *' 8 Lib. viii. and ix> 
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from their regard to the Greeks , maintained , to his 
time, ihoft of the privileges and liberties of that ce- 
lebrated nation ; and Nero afterwards rather increa- 
fed them 2S9 . How therefore can we imagine, that 
the Roman yoke was fo burdenforae ovelr that part 
©f the world? Theoppreffion of the proconfuls was 
checked ; and the magistracies in Greece being all 
beftowed, in the feveral cities, by the free votes ol 
the people* there was ntfneceflity for the competi- 
tors to attend the emperor's court. If great numbers 
went to feek their fortunes in Rome, and advance 
themfelves by learning or eloquence , the commo- 
dities of their native country , many of them would 
return with the fortunes which they had acquired* 
and thereby enrich the Grecian commonwealths. 

But Plutarch fays , that the general depopulation 
had been more fenfibly felt in Greece than in any 
other country. How is this reconcileable to its fu- 
f>erior privileges and advantages ? 

JBefides , this paffage , by proving too much , really 
proves nothing. Only thrle thoufand men able to bean 
arms in all Greece f who can admit fo ftrange a 
proportion , efpecially if we confider the great num- 
ber of Greek cities, whofe names fttll remain in 
hiftory , and which are mentioned by writers long* 
after the age of Plutarch ? There are there furely 
ten times' more people at prefent,. when there 
fcarcely remains a city in all the bounds of ancient 
Greece. Thai country is ftill tolerably cultivated , 
and furnifhes a fure fupply of corn , in cafe 

*" Plutarch. Debit quifero dJUumiui $uniuntur* 
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of any fcarcity in Spain, Italy, or the South of 
France. ! 

We may obferve , that the ancient frugality of 
the Greeks, and their equality of property, ftitj 
fubfifted during the age of Pkitarch, as appears 
from Lucian 26& . Nor is there any ground to imaw 
gine , that that country was poffefled by a few 
matters, and a great numbeT of flaves. 

It is probable, indeed, that military difciplihe ; , 
being entirely ufelefs , was extremely neglected in 
Greece after the eftablifliment of the Roman em- 
pire^ and if thefe commonwealths , formerly fo 
warlike and ambitious, maintained each, of them a 
fmail city-guard to prevent mobbifh diforders,jit 
is ail they had occafion for* and thefe perhaps did 
not amount to 3000 men throughout all Greece^ 
I own , that if Plutarch had this fa<$ in his eye , 
he is here guilty of a grofs paralogies, andaffigns 
caufes no wife proportioned to the effefts. But is 
it fo great a prodigy, that an author Ibould fall 
into a miftakeof this nature 261 ? 

But whatever force may remain in this paflage 
of Plutarch , we fhall endeavour to counterbalance 
it by as remarkable a paflage in Diodorus Sicih 
lus , where the hiftorian , after mentioning Ninus's 
army of 1,700,000 foot, and 200,000 horfe, en- 
deavours to Tupport the credibility of this account 
by fome pofterior fads ; and adds., that we muft 
not form a notion of the ancient populoufnefs of man- 
kind from the prefent emptiness and depopulation 

* 60 De mercedt condutiis* «« See JNOTE [EEJ. 
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• which i* fpread over the world ***. Thus an au- 
thor, who lived at that very period of antiquity 
which is reprefented as ttioft populous =**, com- 
plains of the defolation which then prevailed , gives 
,the preference to former times, and has recourfc 
to ancient fables as a foundation for his opinion. 
The humor of blaming the prefent, and admiring 
the part, is ftrongly rooted in human, nature , and 
has an influence even on perfons endued with the 
profoundeft judgment and moil cktenfive learning. 

ESSAY XII. 

OF THE ORIGINAL CONTRACT* 

JnLS no party , in the prefent age , can well fup- 
(jort itfelf , without a philofophical or fpeculative 
fyftem of principles , annexed to its political or 
$>radical one , we accordingly find , that each of 
the fa&ions, into which this nation is divided, 
lias reared up a fabric t>f the former kind , in order 
to protedl and cover that fcheme of a&ions which 
itpurfueS. The people being commonly very rude 
builders , efpecially in this fpeculative way , and 
more efpecially ftill when adua^ed by party-zeal ; 
it is natural to imagine , that their workifianfhip muft 
be a little unfliapely , * and difcover evident marks 
of that violence and hurry in which it was raifed. 
The one party , by tracing up government to the 
Deity, endeavour. to render it fofacredand inviolate, 
that it muft be little lefs than facrilege , however 

*«* Lib. ii. 

* 63 He was cotemporary with Csefar and Auguftus. 
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tyrannical n may become , to touch or invade it ia 
the fmalleft article. The other party, by founding 
government altogether on the confent of the People, 
fuppofe that there is a kind of original contrail ? by 
which the fubje&s have tacitly referved the power 
of refilling their fovereign, wheneve* they find 
themfelves aggrieved by that authority, with which 
they have , for certain purpofes , voluntarily in- 
trufted him. Thefe are the fpeculative principles 
of the two parries s and thefe too are the pra&icat 
confequences deduced from them. 

I fhali venture to affirm , That bdth thefe fyftems 
cf fpeculative principles are jufl ; though not in the 
fenfe intended by the parties: And, That both the 
fchemes of practical confequences are prudent ^ though 
not in the extremes to which each party , in oppofuion 
to the other ) has commonly endeavoured to carry them. 

That the Deity is the ultimate author of all go* 
vernment , wili never be denied by any who admit 
a general providence , and allow , that all events in 
the univerfe are conducted by an uniform plan, 
and dire&ed to wife purpofes. As it is impoflible 
for the human race to fubfift, at leaft in any com- 
fortatfTe or fecure ftate, without the prote&ion of 
government,; this inftitution rauft certainly have 
been intended by that beneficent Being, who 
means the good of all bis creatures : And as it has 
univerfally , in fadi\ taken place , in all countries , 
and all ages; we may conclude, with ftill greater 
certainty, that it was intended, by that omnifcient 
Being, who can never be deceived by any event or 
operation. But fmce he gave rife to it , not by any 
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particular or miraculous interpofition , but by hia 
concealed and univerfal efficacy ; a fovereign can- 
not, properly fpeaking, be called his vicegerent, in 
any other fenfe than every power or force , being 
derived from him , may be faid to adl by his com* 
million. Whatever a&ually happens is comprehend- 
ed in the general plan or intention of providence; 
nor has the greateft and mod lawful prince any more 
reafon > upon that account -, to plead a peculiar fa-* 
crednefs or inviolable authority, than an inferior ma- 
giftrate or even an ufurper , or even a robber and a 
pirate. The fame divine fuperintendent , who for 
wife purpofes , inverted a Titus or a Trajan with 
authority, did alfo , for purpofes, no doubt, equally 
wife , though unknown , beftow power on a Borgia 
or an Angria. The fame caufes , which gave rife 
to the fovereign power in every ftate * eftablifhed 
likewife every petty jurifdi&ion in it, and every 
limited authority* A conftable, therefore, no left 
than a king , ads by a divine commiflion , and 
poffeffes an indefeafible right. 

When we confider how nearly equal all men are in 
their bodily force , and even in their mental powers 
and faculties , till cultivated by education ; w£ mud 
neceffarily allow , that nothing but their own confent 
could, at firft, affociate them together, andfubjeft 
them to any authority. The people , if we trace 
government to its firft origin in the woods and deferts, 
are the fource of all power and jurifdidlion , and vo- 
luntarily, for the fake of peace and order , abandon* 
cd their native liberty, and received laws from their 
equal and companion. The conditions , upon which 

they 
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they were willing to fubmit , Were either expreffed* 
or were fo clear and obvious, that it might well be 
eftecmed fujjerfluous to iexprefs them. If this , then * 
be meant by the original contrail, it cannot be denied, 
that all government is, at firft , founded on a con- 
trad, and that the moft ancient rude combinations 
of mankind were formed chiefly by that principle. In 
vain, are We afked in what record this charter of. our 
liberties is regiftered. It was not written or parch- 
ment , nor yet on leaves or barks of trees. It pre* 
ceded the ufe of writing and all the other civilized 
arts of life. But ^e trace it plainly in the nature of 
mart, afcd in the equality, or.foroethingapproaching 
equality, which we find in all the individuals of that 
fpecies. The force , which now prevails , and which 
is founded on fleets arid armies , is plainly political f 
and derived from authority , the effed qi eftabliflied 
government. A man's natural force eorififts only in. 
the vigor of his limbs* and the firmnefs of his cou- 
rage; which could never fubjeft multitudes to the* 
command of one. Nothing but their own confept, 
and their fenfe of the advantages refulting from peace 
and order, co*uld have had that influence. 

Yet even this conferit was long very iroperfed, and 
ctfuld not be the bafis of a regular adminiftration. 
The chieftain , who had ptobably acquired his 
influence during the continuance of war , ruled 
more by perfuafion than command ; and till he could 
employ force to reduce therefradory and difobedi- 
cnt,thefociety could fcarcely be faid to have attained 
.aftate of civil government. No compadfc or agree- 
ment, it is evident, \fas exprefcly formed for general 

Vox, H. Q, 
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ibbmiffion ; an idea for beyond the comprehcnfion 
of lavages : Each exertion of authority in the chief- 
tain muft have been particular, and called forth by 
the prefent exigencies of the cafe : The fenfible uti- 
lity , refulting from, his interpofition , made thefe 
exertion* become daily more frequent; and their 
frequency gradually produced a habitual, and, if 
you pleafe to call it fo , a voluntary , and therefore 
precarious , acquiefcence in the people. 
♦ But philofophers , who have embraced a party 
( if that be not a contradiction in terms ) are not con- 
tented with thefe conceffions. Theyaflert, not only 
that government in its «arlieft infancy arofe from 
content', or rather the voluntary acquiefcence of the 
people ; but alio , that , even at prefent , when it has 
attained its full maturity , it rofts on no other founda- 
tion. They affirm , that all men areftill born equal , 
and owe allegiance to no prince or government, un- 
lefs bound by the obligation and fan&ion of zpromije. 
And as no man, without fome equivalent, would 
Jbrego the advantages of his native liberty , and fub- 
♦jedt himfelf to the will of another; this promife is 
always underftood to be conditional, and impofes 
on him no obligation , unlefs he meet with juftice 
•and protection from his fovereign. Thefe advantages 
the fovereign promifes him in return ; and if he fail 
in the execution , he has broken, on his part, the 
articles of engagement, and has thereby freed his 
fubjedl from all obligations to allegiance. Such, ac- 
cording to thefe philofophers, is the foundation of 
authority in every government ; and fuch the right 
of refiftance polfeffed by every fubjedh 
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Bin would thefe reafoners look abroad into th$ 
world f thQy would meet, with nothing that, ip the 
Jeaft , correfponds to their ideas j or can warrant fq 
refined andpbilofophical a fyfteffi/ On the contrary > 
we find, every where , prinqe3 ,. who claijt? tljgir Xubf 
jedts as jth$ir property , a*?d g^ferj^h^ir independent 
right of fovereignty, from conquell or ,fucceffion t 
We fitid alio, every where'* fubje&s , who #;l$,nqw* 
Jedge this right in thsir Itfince^and fi*ppofe them* 
felvesborn under obligations qI obedience ,to; fc eel? 
tain fovgrejgn, as much as nndp£the ties of rever^nc* 
anddwfy >o certain parents*. ,T(he,conne#iQfls are al- 
ways conceived to be ?QX&ltyJpdepefrfek!t,&&ut 
confent. r in Pfrpa : a|ij(&jp&aaj«iti France andSpqin; 
to4 evsnin i Holfep4 and .iKngland , wherevej-, th# 
do&rines jibovp^ mentioned, h^ive not bee# carefully 
inculcated.; Obedience ot fubje#ion becomes fa 
familiar y. t tkft fflpft nien never make any inquiry 
>bout its origin or caufe, raofefban about thq prin* 
ciple of gravity, refiftance, or the raoft univerfal 
laws of nature. Or if cpriofity ever njQVe them, 
as foon as ; they Jearn , tha£ they themfelves and theit 
anceftors have , for fevefal ages , or from time im? 
memorial, been fubjedl to fqch/a form of govern-* 
ijient QT t fuch a family j they immedia.dy acquiefce, 
and acknowledge their obligation to allegiance. 
Wete you to preach , in mQft parts of the world* 
that political connexions afe founded altogether 
q? voluntary, confent or a mutual promife, the 
magiftrate would foon impf ifon you . as feditious * 
for loofening the ties of obedience; if your friends 
did not before /hut you upas delirious for advancing 
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fuch ttbfurdities. It is ftrange , that an ad of the 
niind ,- which every individual is fuppofed to have 
formed, and after he came to the ufe of reafon too , 
otherwife it could have ho authority ; that this adt , 
Ifa^, fliould be fo much unknown to all of them , 
tha^, over the face of the whole earth, there fcarcely 
remain any traces or 'memory of it. 

But the cortHaA , on- wtiich government is found- 
ed; is faid to be the' original contrafl; and confe- 
qu^rftly may be fuppofed £00 old to fall under the 
knowledge of the prfefent generation. If the agree- 
ment i i*y which favhgje mfc'a firft affociated and con- 
jomed'theii^forcej benei'emtf&nt, this is acknowled- 
ged to Be 1 teal ; but f beirig fo ancient , and being obli- 
terated by a thdufand changes of government and 
princes , it cannot* nefw btf fuppofed to retatin any 
authority. If we wbitld fay any thing to the purpofe, 
we muft affert, that every particular government, 
which is lawful, and 'which impofes any duty of 
allegiance on the fubjed, was, at firft founded on 
confent and a voluntary compadt. But befides that 
this fuppofes the confent of the fathers to bind the 
children , even to the moft remote generations 
(which republican writers will never allow), befides 
this, I fay, it is not jiiftified by hiftory 6r experi- 
ence, in any age or country of the world. 

Almoft all the governments, which exift at prefent, 
or of which there remains any record in ftory, have 
been founded originally, either on ufurpation or 
conqueft, or both, without any pretence of a fair 
confent, or voluntary fubjeftion of the people. When 
an artful and bold man is placed at the head of an 
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army or fa&ion , it is often eafy for him, by employ, 
ing , fometiraes violence , fometimes falfe pretences, 
to eftablilh his dominion over a people a hundred 
times more numerous than his partifans. He allows* 
no fuch open communication, that his enemies can 
know, with certainty , their number or force. He 
gives them no leifure to affemble together in ^ body 
to oppofe him. Even all thofe, #ho are the inftru- 
ments of his ufurpation , may wifh his fall; but their 
ignorance of each other's intention keeps them in 
awe, and is thefole caufe of bis fecurity. By fuch 
arts as thefe , many governments have been eftablilh* 
cd ; and this is all the original contract which they 
have to boaft of. 

The face of the earth is continually changing, by 
the increafe of fmall kingdoms into great empires , 
by the diffolution of great empires into fmaller king- 
doms, by the planting of colonies, by the migfation 
of tribes. Is there any thing difcoverable in all 
thefe events , but force and violence ? Where is the 
mutual agreement or voluntary affociation fo much 
talked of ? 

Even the fmootheft way , by which a nation may' 
receive a foreign matter, by marriage or a will, is 
not extremely honorable for the people; but fup- 
pofes them to be difpofed of , like a dowry or a le- 
gacy, according to the pleafijre or intereft of their 
rulers. 

But where no force interpofes , and elections takes 
place; TYhat is this election fo highly vaunted? It 
is either the combination of a few great men, who 
decide for the whole, and will allow of no oppofition t 

Q3 
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Or it is the fury of a multitude , that follow a fedi- 
tious ringleader, who is not known, perhaps, to a 
dozen among them, and who owes his advancement 
merely to his own impudence , or to the momentary 
caprice of his fellows. 

Are thefe disorderly elections , which are rare too , 
/ of fuch mighty authority, as to be the only lawful 

foundation of all government and allegiance? 

In reality, there is not a more terrible event, than 
a total diffolution of government, which gives liber- 
ty to the multitude, and makes the determination or 
choice of a new cftablifhment depend upon a num- 
ber , which nearly approaches to that of the body of 
the people : For it never comes entirely to the 
whole body of them Every wife man , then , wifhes 
to fee at the head of a powerful and obedient army f 
a general , who may fpeedily feize the prize, and give 
to the people a mafter , which they are fo unfit to 
chufe for therafelves. So little correfpondent is fa& 
and reality to thofe philofophical notions, 

Let not the eftablifhmentat the Revolution deceive 
us , or make us fo much in love with a philofophical 
origin of government, as to imagine all others mon- 
ftrous and irregular. Even that event was far from 

* correfponding to thcfe refined ideas. It was only 
i • the fucceflion , and that only in the regal part of the 

* government, which was then changed: And it was 

only the majority of feven hundred, who determined 
that change for near ten millions. I doubt not in- 
deed, but the bulk of thofe ten millions acquiefced 
willingly in the determination : But was the matter 
left, inthejeaft, to their choice? Wasitnotjuftly 
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fuppofed to be, from that moment * decided,, and >» 
every man punifhed , who refufed to fubmit to the 
new Sovereign? How otherwife could the matter 
have ever been brought to any iffue or conclufion ? 

The republic of Athens was , I believe , the moft 
extenfive democracy that we read of in hiftory : Yet 
if we make the requifite allowances for the women , 
the flaves, and the ftrangers, we^fhall find, that that 
eftabliflbment was not at firft njade , nor any law 
ever voted, by a tenth part of thofe who were bound 
to pay obedience to it: Not to mention the ifland 
and foreign dominions , which the Athenians claim- 
ed as theirs by right of conqueft. And as it is well 
known , that popular affemblies in that city were 
always full of licence and diforder , notwithftand- 
ing the inftitutions and laws by which they were 
checked ; how much more diforderly mufl they 
prove, where they form not the eftablifhed confti- 
tution , but meet tumultuoufly on the diflblutiou 
of the ancient government, in order to give rife to 
anewone ? How. chimerical mull it be to talk of a 
choice in fuch circumftances ? 

The Achxans enjoyed the freed and moft perfect 
democracy of all antiquity ; yet they employed force 
to oblige fome cities to enter into their league, as 
we learn from Polvbius \ 

Harry the IVth and Harry the Vllth of England, 
had really no title to the throne but a parliamen- 
tary eledion ;' yet they never would acknowledged 
it , left they fhould thereby weaken their authority, 

* Lib. iii cap. }$. 
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Strange , if the only real foundation of all authority 
be confent and promife ! 

It is in vain to fay , that all governments are or 
fliouldbe, at firft, founded on popular confent, as 
much as the neceffity of human affairs will Admit. 
This favors entirely my pretenfion. I maintain , 
that human affairs will never admit of this confent { 
feldom of the appearance of it. But that conqueft 
pr ufurpation, that is, in plain terms, force, by 
tliffolving the ancient governments , is the origin of 
almoft all the new ones which were ever eftabliflhed 
in the world. And that in the few cafes where 
confent may feem to have taken place, it was com- 
monly fo irregular , fo confined , or fo much inter- 
mixed either with fraud or violence , that it cannot 
have any great authority. 

My intention here is not to exclude the confent 
of the people from being one juft foundation of 
government where it has place. It is furely the 
beft and moft facred of any. I only pretend , that 
it has very feldom had place in any degree, and 
never almoft in its full extent: And that therefore 
fome other foundation of government muft alfo be 
admitted. 

Were all men poffeffed of fo inflexible a regard 
to juftice , that , of themfelves , they would totally 
abftain from the properties of others ; they had for 
ever remained in a ftate of abfolute liberty, without 
fubjeftion to any magiftrate or political fociety i But 
this is a ftate of perfedtion of which human nature is 
juftly deemed incapable. Again ; were all men pof- 
fefled of fo perfect w undemanding, as always j;p 
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know their own interefts , no form of government 
had ever been fubmitted to , but what was eftabliflied 
on confent, and was fully can vaffed by every member 
of the fociety : But this Rate of perfedion is like- 
wife much fuperior to human nature. Rcafon, hif- 
tory, and experience fhow us, that all political 
focieties have had an origin much lefs accurate and 
regular; and were one to chufe a period of time, 
when the people's confent was the leaft regarded in 
public tranfa&ions, it would be precifely on the 
eftablifhment of a new government. In a fettled 
conflitution , their inclinations are often confulted : 
but during the fury of revolutions, conquefts, and 
public cqnvulfions, military force or political craft 
ufually decides the controverfy. 

When a new government is eftablifhed , by what- 
ever means, the people are commonly diffatisfied. with 
it, and pay obedience more from fear and neceffity , 
than from any idea of allegiance or of moral obliga- 
tion. The prince is watchful and jealous, and rauft 
carefully guard againft every beginning or appear- 
ance of infuiredion. Time , by degrees, removes all 
thefe difficulties and accuftoms the nation to regard , 
as their lawful or native princes, that family which, 
at firft, they confidered as ufurpers or foreign con- 
querors. In order to found this opinion , they have 
no reeourfe to any notion of voluntary confent or 
promife , which , they know, never was , in this cafe, 
neither expend or demanded. The original eftabliGi- 
ment was formed by violence, and fubmitted to 
from ncceflity. The fubfequent adminiftration is 
alfo fupported by power, and acquiefced in by the 
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pfeople , not as a matter of choice, but of obligation. 
They imagine not , that their confent gives their 
prince a title: But they willingly confent, becaufc 
they think , that f from long pofleffion , he has acqui- 
red a title, independent of their choice or inclination. 
Should it b$ (aid , that, by living under the domi- 
nion of a prince, which one might leave, every indi- 
vidual has given a tacit confent to his authority , and 
promifed him obedience ; it may be anfwered, that 
fuch an implied confent can only have place, where 
a man imagines that the matter depends on his 
choice. But where he thinks (as all mankind do 
who are born under eftablifhed governments) that 
by his birth he owes allegiance to a certain prince 
or certain form of government; it would be abfurd 
to infer a confent or choice, which he exprefsly, 
in this cafe, renounces and difclaims. 

Can we ferioufly fay, that a poor peafant or arti- 
fan has a free choice to leave his country , when he 
knows no foreign language or manners ; and lives, 
from day to day , by the fmall wages which he ac- 
quires? We may as well affert, that a man, by re- . 
mainingin aveffel, freely confents to the dominion 
of the mafter; though he was carried on board 
^ while afleep , and muft leap into the ocean, and 
perifli the moment he leaves her. 

What if the prince forbid his fubje&s to quit his 
dominions ; as in Tiberius's time , it was regarded 
as a crime in a Roman knight that he had attempt- 
ed to fly to the Parthians , in order to efcape the 
tyranny of that emperor * ? Or as the ancient 
* Tacit, ann. Lb. vi. cap. 14.T 
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Mufcovites prohibited all travelling under pain of 
death? And did a prince obferve , that many of his 
fubje&s were feized with the frenzy of migrating to 
foreign countries , he would doubclefs , with great 
reafon and juftice, reftrain them, in order to pre* 
vent the depopulation of his own kingdom. Would 
he forfeit the allegiance of all his fubje&s , by fo wife 
and reafonable a law? Yet the freedom of then; 
choice is furely in that cafe raviflied from them. 

A company of men, who fhoqld leave their native 
country, in order to people forac inhabited region, 
might dream of recovering their native freedom , but 
they would foon find, that their prince ftill laid 
claim to them , and called them his fubje&s , even in 
their new fettlement. And in this he would but adk 
conformably to the. common ideas of mankind. 

The trueft tacit confent of this kind, that is ever 
obferved, is when a foreigner fettles in any country, 
and is before-hand acquainted with the prince, and 
government, and laws, to which he mud fubmit: 
Yet is his allegiance, though more voluntary, much 
lefs expe&ed or depended on, than that of a natural 
born fubjedl. On the contrary, his native prince 
ftill afferts a claim to him. And if he punifli not 
the renegade , when he feizes him in war* with his 
new prince's commiffion ; this clemency is not . 
founded on the municipal law, which in all coun- 
tries condemns the prifoner ; but on the confen$ 
of princes , who ha,ve agreed to this indulgence , ia 
order to prevent reprifals. 

Did one generation of men gooff the ftage at once^ 
and another fucceed , as is the cafe with ftlk-wonjw, 
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and butterflies, the new race, if they had ferife enough 
to chufe their government , which furely is never the 
cafe with men , might voluntarily , and by general 
confent, eftablifh their own form of civil polity, 
without any regard to the laws or precedents which 
prevailed among their anceftors. But as human fo- 
ciety is in perpetual flux, one man every hour going 
out of the world , another coming into it, it is necet 
fary , in order to preferve liability in government, 
that the new brood (hould conform themfelves to 
the eftablilhed conftitution, and nearly follow the 
path which their fathers, treading in the footfteps of 
theirs, had marked out to them. Some innovations 
muft neceflarily have place in every human inftitu- 
tion ; and it is happy where the enlightened genius 
of the age give thefe a diredlion to the fide of reafon, 
liberty , and juftice : But violent innovations no in- 
dividual is entitled to make: They are even danger- 
ous to be attempted by the legiflature : More ill 
than good is ever to be expedfced from them: And 
if hiftory affords examples to the contrary, they are 
not to be drawn into precedent f and are only to be 
regarded as proofs , that the fcience of politics affords 
few rules, which will not admit of fome exception, 
and which may not fometimes be controlled by for- 
tune and accident. The violent innovations in the 
reign of Henry VIII. proceeded from an imperious 
monarch , feconded by the appearance of legiflative 
authority : Thole in the reign of Charles I. were 
derived from fa&ion and fanaticifmj and both of 
them have proved happy in the iffue : Bub even the 
former were long the fource of many difordcrs , and 
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ftill more dangers ; and if the meafures of allegiance 
were to be taken from the latter, a total anarchy muft 
have place in human fociety , and a final period at 
6nce be put to every government. 

Suppofe than an ufurper, after having banifhed 
his lawful prince and royal family, fhould eftabliflt 
his dominion for ten or a dozen years in any country, 
andfhould preferve fo exa&a discipline in his troops, 
and fo regular a difpofition in his garrifons , that no 
infurredion had ever beenraifed, or even murmur 
heard , againft his administration; can it be aflerted, 
that the people , who in their hearts abhor his trea- 
Ibn , have tacitly confented to his authority , and 
promifed him allegiance, merely becaufe, frOmne- 
fceffity, they live under his dominion? Suppofe 
again their native prince reftored , by means of an 
army, which he levies in foreign countries : They 
receive him with joy and exultation , and fhow 
plainly with what reludlance they bad fubraitted to 
any other yoke. I may now afk, upon what foun- 
dation the prince's title ftands ? Not on popular 
confent furely: For though the people willingly 
acquiefce in his authority , they never imagine , that 
their confent made him fovercign. , They confent; 
becaufe they apprehend him to be already, by birth, 
their lawful fovereign. And as to that tacit con- 
fent , which may now be inferred , from their living 
under his dominion, this is no more than what 
they formerly gave to the tyrant and ufurper, 

When we affert , that all lawful government arifes 
from the confent of the people, we certainly do them 
a great d#tf JP9*c hoaor than they defervc, or even 
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cxpedt and defire from us. After the Roman domi- 
nions became too unwieldy for the republic to go- 
vern them , the people , over the whole known 
•world , were extremely grateful to Auguflns for that 
authority, which, by violence, he had cftablilhed 
over them,' and they (bowed an equal difpofition 
to fubmit to the fucceffor, whom he left them by 
Jiis laft will and tc flame nt. It was afterwards their 
misfortune , that there never was, in one farpjly , 
■any long regular fuccefllon ; but that their line of 
princes was continually broken , either by private 
affaffinations or public rebellions. The pratorian 
bands , on the failure of every family , fet ifp qbq 
emperor; the legions in theEaftafecond; thofe iq 
Germany , perhaps , a third : And the fword alone 
Could decide the controverfy* The condition of 
the people in that mighty monarchy , was to be 
lamented, not becaufe the choice of the emperor 
was never left to them ; for that was impra<fticable i 
But becaufe tbey never fell under any fuccefllon 
f)f maflers, who might regularly follow each other. 
As to the violence and wars and bloodfhed, occa- 
sioned by every new fettlement ; thefe were not 
blameable, becaufe they were inevitable. 

The houfe of Lancafter ruled in this ifland about 
fixty years; yet the partifans of the white rofe 
fe<*med daily to multiply in England. The pre- 
sent eftablifhment has taken place during a ftill 
longer period- Have all views of right in another 
family been utterly extinguifhed; even though fcarce 
any man now alive had arrived at years of difcre- 
tion, when it was expelled , or could have contented 
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to its dominion , , or have promifed it allegiance? 
A fufficient indication furely of the general fenti- 
ment of mankind on this head. For we blame not 
the partifans of the abdicated family, merely on 
account of the long time during which they have 
preferved their imaginary loyalty: .We blame them 
for adhering to a family, which we affirm, has 
been juftly expelled , and which , from the moment 
the new fettlement took place, had forfeited all- 
title to authority. 

But would we have a more regular , at leaft a more 
philofophical refutation of this principle of an origin* 
al contrad or popular cbnfent j perhaps the follow- 
ing obfervations may fuffice. 

All moral duties may be divided into two kinds. 
Thejirjl are thofe td which men are impelled by a 
natural irtftind, or immediate propenfity, which 
operates on them , independent of all ideas of obliga- 
tion , and of all views f either to public or private 
utility. Of this nature are, love of children , grati- 
tude to benefadoFs , pity to the unfortunate. When 
we refled on the advantage which refults to fociety 
from fuch humane inftinds, we pay them the juft 
tribute of moral approbation and efteem : But the 
perfon , aduated by them : feels their power and 
influence antecedent to any fuch refledion. 

The fecond kind of moral duties are fuch as are 
not fupported by any original inftind of nature , but 
are performed entirely from a fenfe of obligation , 
when weconfider the neceflities of human fociety, 
and the impoflibility of fupporting it , if thefe duties 
were negleded. It is thusjuflice or a regard to the 
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property of others, fidelity or the observance of pro- 
mifes, become obligatory, and acquire an authority 
over mankind. For as it is evident , that evefry man 
loves himfelf better than any other perfon , he is 
naturally impelled to extend his acquifitions as 
much as poflibl? i and nothing can reftrain him in 
this propenfity , but refledion and experience, by 
which he learns the pernicious effe&s of that licence, 
and the total diffolution of fociety which muft en* 
fue from it. His original inclination, therefore, 
or inftind, is here checked and restrained by a 
iubfequent judgment or obfervation. 

The cafe is precifely the fame with the political 
or civil duty of allegiance , as with the natural duties 
of juftice and fidelity. Our primary inftin&s lead 
us , either to indulge ourfelves in unlimited freedom* 
or to feek dominion over others : And it is r efle&ion 
only , which engages us to faerifice fuch ftrong 
paflions to the interefts of peace and public order. 
A fmall degree of experience and obfervation fuf- 
fices to teach us , that fociety cannot poffibly be 
maintained without the authority of magiftrates, 
and that this authority mod foon fall into contempt, 
where exadt obedience is not paid to it The ob- 
fervation of thefe general and obvious interefts is 
the fource of all allegiance, and of that moral ob- 
ligation which we attribute to it* ,. 

What neceffity, therefore, is there to found the duty 
•f allegiance or obedience to magiftrates on that of 
fidelity or a regard to promifes , and to fuppofe , that* 
i& is the confent of each individual, which fubjedU 

him 
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him to government; when it appears that both 
allegiance and fidelity ftand precifely on the fame 
foundation, and are both fubmitted to by mankind, 
on account of the apparent interefts, and neceflities 
of biiman fociety f We are bound to obey out. 
fovereign, it is faid ; becaufe we have given a, 
tacit proraife to that purpofe. But why are we 
bound to obferve our promife? It muft here be 
afferted , that the commerce and . intercourfe of 
mankind, which are of fuch mighty advantage, 
can have no fecurity where men pay no regard 
to /heir engagements* In like manner, may it be 
faid, that men could not live at^ all in fociety, at 
leaft in a civilized fociety, without laws and. magif- 
trates and judges , to prevent th« encroachments 
of the ftrong upon the weak , of the violent 
upon the juft and equitable. The obligation to 
allegiance being of like force and authority with 
the obligation to fidelity, we gain nothing by 
refolving the one into the other. The general 
interefts or neceflities of fociety . are (Sufficient to 
eftablifh both. 

If the reafon be aflced of that obedience, which we 
are bound to pay tcK government, I .readily anfwer, 
becaufe fociety cqitld not otherwise fubfijl ; And this 
anfwer is clear and intelligible to aW mankind. Your 
anfwer is , becaufe we fhould keep #ur word. But 
befides, that no body, till trained jri a philosophical 
fy ftem, can either comprehend or relifli tfiis anfwer : 
Befides this , I fay , you find yourfelf embarrafled, . 
when it is aflced , why we w* bound to keep our word? 
Nor] can you give Any anfwer, but what would 
Vol. II. R 
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immediately , -without any circuit, have accounted 
for our obligation to allegiance. 

But to whom is allegiance due ? And who is ow 
lawful Jbvereigng This queftion is often the raoft dif- 
ficult of any, and liable to infinite difcuffions. When 
|>eople are fb happy, that they can anfwer, Our pre- 
fent fovereign , who inherits^ in a dire£l line, from an- 
csfiocs that have governed usjbr many ages ; this an- 
fwer admits-of do reply; even though hiftorians, 
in tracing up to the remoteft antiquity, the origin. 
. of that royal family, may find^ as commonly 
happens , that its firft authority was derived from 
ufurpation and violence. It is confeffed , that pri- 
vate juftice, or the abftinence from the properties 
of others, is a moft cardinal virtue: Yet reafoa 
tells us, that there is no property in durable ob- 
jects, fuch as lands or houfes, when carefully exa- 
mined in paffingfrom hand to hand, butmuft, in 
fome period, have been founded on fraud and iajuf- 
tice. The neceffities of human fociety , neither in 
private nor public life, will allow of fuch an accurate 
inquiry : And there is no virtue or moral duty, but 
what may with facility be refined away, if we in- 
dulge a fatfe pbitofophy , in fifting and Scrutinizing 
it, by every captious rule of logic, in every light 
or porfition , in which it may be placed. 

The queftions with regard to private property 
have filled infinite volumes of law and philofophy, 
if in both we add the commentators to the original 
text; and in the end, we may fefely pronounce 
that many of the rules, there eftablifhed, are uncer- 
tain, ambiguous * aod arbitrary. The like opinioa 
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may be formed with regard to the fucceffion and 
rights of princes and forms of government. Several 
cafes, no doubt, occur, efpecially in the infancy of 
any conftitution, which admit of.no determination 
from the laws of juftice and equity : And our hifto- 
rian Rapin pretends, that the controverfy between 
Edward the Third and Philip de Valois was of 
this nature , and could be decided only by an 
appeal to heaven, that is, by war and violence. 

Who Xhall tell me , whether Germanicns or Dru- 
fus ought to have fucceeded to Tiberius, had he 
died, while they were, both alive, without naming 
any of them for his fucccflbr? Ought the right of 
adoption to be received as equivalent to that of blood, 
in a nation, where it had the fame effed in private 
families, and had already , in two inftances , taken 
place in the public ? Ought Germanicus to be 
efteemed the elder fon becaufe he was born before 
Drufus: or the y hunger, becaufe ke was adopted 
after the birth of his brother? Ought the right of 
the elder to be regarded in a nation, where he had 
too advantage in the fucceffion of private families t 
Ought the Roman empire at that time to be deemed 
hereditary, becaufe of two examples ? or ought it* 
even fo early, to be regarded as belonging to the 
ftronger or to the prefent poflefTor, as being founded 
on fo recent an ufurpation ? 

Commodus mounted the throne after a pretty 
long fucceffion of excellent emperors, who had ac* 
quired their tyltle, not by birth, or public eledion, 
but by the fiditious rite of adoption. That bloody 
debauchee feeing mtudcred by a confpiracy, fuddenly 

Ra 
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'formed between his wench and her gallant, who 
happened at that time to be Pratorimt Pr&fe&; 
.tbefe immediately deliberated about cbufing a maf/ 
ler to human kind, to fpeak in the ftyle of thofe 
ages; aifcf they caft their eyes on Pertinax. Before 
the tyrant's death was known, the Prefeft went fe- 
cretly to that fenator, who, on the appearance of the 
Xoldiers, imagined that his execution bad been or- 
dered by Commodus. He was immediately faluted • 
emperor by the officer and his attendants ; cheerfully 
proclaimed by the populace; unwillingly fubmitted 
*o by the guards; formally recognized by the 
fenace ; and paflivefy received by the provinces 
and armies of the empire. 

The difcontent of the Pretorian bands broke -out 
in a Hidden f edit ion , whicft occafioned the murder 
of that excellent prince : And the world being now 
without a matter and without government, the 
guards thought proper tofet the'empire formally to 
Talc. Julian, the purchafer, was proclaimed by the 
foldieus , recognized by the fenate, and fubmitted to 
by the people ; and muft alfo have been fubmitted 
to by the provinces , had not the envy of the legions 
begotten oppofition and refiftance, Pefcennius 
Niger in Syria ele&ed himfelf emperor, gained the 
tumultuary content of his army, and was attended 
with the fecret good will of the fenate and people of 
Rome. Albums in Britain found an equal right 
to fet up bis claim ; but Severus, who governed 
Fannonia, prevailed in the end above both of 
them. That able politician and warrior, finding 
bis own birth and dignity toou&uch inferior t<* the? 
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imperifclcrowi?, profeflfed at fifftao int?entidtfdhfy 6$ 
revenging the death of Pertkiax. He rtiarcbcd as : 
general into Italy; defeated Julian; and without 4 
our being able to fix any precife commencement 
even of the fokliers content, he was from neceffity 
acknowledged empew by the fenatfe and people; 
and fully eftablilhed in bis violent* authority by 
fabduing Niger and Albinus \ " 

Inter hoc Gordianiis Gxfav (fayfc Caprtolifiu^ ^p*ak^ 
kig of another period} fuhtmtizs a militibtds. Imperator 
tji appellants , quia non efdi alius in ptobferrti. It h* 
to be remarked , that Gordian was a boy of* 
fourteen years of age. 

Frequent inftaaces of a like nature oefcur in the 
hiftory ol the emperors; in that of Alexander'* 
facceffors-; and of many ottber countries: Nor catv 
any thing be more- unhappy than a defpotic govern-, 
ment of this kind ; wfoere thefucceffion isdisjointecP 
and irregular, and muft bedfetermirted/ on efvery va- 
cancy, by force or ele<$k>ti. In a free government' 
the matter is often unavoidable, and is alfb mucfc* 
lefe dangerous. The hiterefts of liberty 1 may there 
frequently lead the people, in their own defence, ta 
alter the fucceflion Qf th« crown. Afld 1 ^ fconfti* 
tution, being compouwied of ''parti, -ma? ftiUmfcin-' 
tamafilffrcient ftafcility, by refting on the ariftocra- 
tical or derftocratical n*eftvbers, though *heftn»narfcbr^ 
cal be altered, from time to time* in drder tt>- 
accommodate it to the former. - » l 

-fe an* febfolute government, when there4rno-regaI ; 
prince who has a title to the throne, it may fafejy 

f Hcrodion, lib* iu 
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be djetcfcfciii-ed-.to-belong to the frrft occupant. In- 
ftances of this kind are but too frequent , efpecially 
in the fwlUrn monarchies. When any Face of prin- 
ces expires, the will or deftinatioa of tbelaftfove* 
reign will be regarded as a title. 1 bus the edict of 
Lewis the XIV th. who called the bollard princes 
tot he fucceflion in cafe of the failure of all the legiti- 
mate princes, would , infucban event, have fame 
authority \ Thus the will of Charles the Second 
4ifpofed of the whole Spanifh monarchy. The 
eeflion of the ancient proprietor, efpecialiy when 
jpined to ceqqucft , is like wife deemed a gpod title* 
The general obligation, whi^h binds us to go* 
vernment is, the intcreft «nd taec^ffities ^i fociety; 
and this obligation is very ftrong. The (Jeternaitia* 
tioa of it to this or that particmlar priace or form of 
government , is frequently no ore uncertain and dubi- 
ous. Prefect poflcfllon has considerable authority ia 
thefe cafes, aod greater than i« private property ; 
becaufe of the diforders which attend all revolutions 
a#d chaqges of ,go vermftent, 

. We fball only obferve, befor^we conclude, th^t, 
though ap appeal to general opinion may juftjy* ia 
the Speculative fciences of aietaphyfi.es., natural phi. 
lofophy,, or, afl/onomy. >b$ deemed *wift iraad mcQPt 
duftve,>yet in alt queftions witfafeg^rd totoor?l$» 
as well as critkifm * there if ncaJJy no other, flaadard * 
by wbi<;h a»y cqntroverfy can ever be decided. , And 
nothing is a clearer proof, that a theory df this kind 
is erroaeovis , than to find 4 ^t k leads to pajadpxjes> 

# See' NOTE IW1 
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repugnant to the common fentiments of mankind r 
and to the pra&ice and opinion of all nations and all 
ages. The doctrine, which founds all lawful go- 
vernment on an original contrail , or confent of the 
people, is plainly of this kind; nor has the moft 
noted of its partifans , in profecution ©f it f fcrupled 
to affirm , that abfolute monarchy is inconjijknt with 
eivilfociety, and fa can be no form of civil government 
at all % £ and that thefupreme power in aflate cannot 
take from any man , by taxes and impp/itions , anypaxt* 
of his property, without his own confent OKtkalofMs 
reprefentatwes ': What authority any moral reason- 
ing can have, which leads into opinions , fo wide of 
the general pra&ke of mankind , in every place b&t 
this fingle kingdom, it is-eafy to determine. 

The only paffage I meet with ift antiquity, where- 
the obligation of obedience to government is afcriberf 
to a promife , is in Plato's Grito ; where Socrates 
refufes to efcape from prifon, becaufe he had tacitly 
promifed to obey the laws. Thus he builds xtoiyt 
confequence of paffive obedience on a w/rfg founda- 
tion of the original con trad. 

New difcoveries are not to beexpedled in thdk 
matters. If fcarce any man , till very lately , ever 
imagined that government was founded on com* 
pad, it is certain^ that it cannot, in general, have 
any fuch foundation. 

The crime of rebellion among the ancients wa* 
commonly expreffed by the terms vtoTin$m, nmas 
res moliri. 

* See Locke on Government , chap. vii. J 90* 

* Id. chap. xl. 5 1 j 8, 1J9, 140. 
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ESSAY XIIL 

OF PASSIVE OBEDIENCE* 

IN the former eflay , wc endeavour to refute the 
fpeeulativc fyftems of politics advanced in this na- 
tion ; as well the religions fyftem of the one party 9 
as the philosophical of the other. We come, now 
to examine, the practical confeq uences t ded uced by 
each party r with regard to the meafur es of fubmif- 
fion due to fovereigns. 

As the obligation to juftice is founded entirely on 
the interefts of fociety, which require mutual abfti- 
nence from property t in order to preferve peace 
among mankind ; it is evident , that when the execu- 
tion of juftice would be attended with very per- 
nicious conlequences > that virtue muft be fufpend- 
ed, and give place to public utility, in fuck ex- 
traordinary and foch prcfljng emergencies. The 
maxim , fiat Juflitia et ruat Ccelum , "let juftice be 
a performed, though the univ.erfc be dcftroyed," 
is apparently falfe; and by facriticing the end to 
the means, fbows a prepofterous idea of the fubor- 
dinatipn of duties. What governor of a town 
makes any fcruple of burning the fuburbs , when 
they facilitate the approaches of the enemy? Or what 
general abftains from plundering a neutral cpuntry, 
when the ncceffitiesof war require it, and he cannot 
otherwife fubfift his army ? The cafe is the fame 
with the duty of allegiance; and common fenfc 
teaches us , that as government binds us to obedience 
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only on account of its tendency to public utility t 
that duty mu ft always , in extraordinary cafes,, whea 
public ruin would evidently attend obedience , yield 
to the primary and original obligation. Salus populi 
Jitprema lex. "The fafety of the people is the fupremq 
Jaw. " This maxim is agreeable to the fentimems 
of mankind in all ages: Nor is any one, when he 
reads of the infurre&ions againft.Nero or Philip the 
Second , £0 infatuated with party-fyftems , as not to 
wifbfuocefs to the enterprise, and praife the under- 
takers. Evei* pur high monarchical party, in fpUe 
of their fublime- theory t are forced, in fucb cafes , 
to judge, and feeL, and approve, in conformity to 
the reft of mankind. , 

Refiftancc , therefore , being admitted in extniordC 
nary eo)ergencie3» thequeftion can only bef among 
good reafoners, with regard to the degree of neceffity 
which can juftify reftftance r and render it. lawful of 
commendable. And herel muft confefs t tl)#t I fhalj 
always.incline to their fide who draw the bond of al- 
legiance very clofe t and confide* an infringement of 
it, as the laft refuge ii* defperate cafes, when the pub- 
lic is in the higheft danger from violence and tyranny. 
Foibefides the mifchiefs of a civil Avar which com- 
monly attends infurredlion ; it is certain , *hat where 
a difpofition to rebellion. appears among any people, 
it is one chief caufe of tyranny in the rulers, and 
forces them into many violent meafures which they 
never would have embraced , had every one been in- 
clined to fubmiffion and obedience. Thus the tyran- 
nicide <am affaflination, approved of by ancient mat 
sums y inftead of keeping tyrants and ufurpersjn aw*> 
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mkde them ten times more fierce and unrelenting; 
fmd fs now juftly , upon that account, abolifhedby 
{he laws of nations, and univerfally condemned as 
a bale and treacherous method of bringing tojuftice 
thefe difturbers of fociety. 

Befides, wemuftconfider, that as obedience is our 
duty in the common courfc of things , it ought chief- 
ly to be inculcated ; nor can any thing be- more pre- 
pofterous than an anxious care and folicitude in ftat- 
ing all the cafes in which refiftance may be allowed 
In like manner, though a philofopber reafonably ac* 
knowledges in the courfe of an argument, that the 
rules of jtiftice may be difpenfed with in cafes of ur- 
gent neceflity : What (hould we think of a preacher 
or cafuift , who (hould make it his chief ftudy to find 
out fuch fcafes , and enforce them with all the vehew 
mence of argument and eloquence ?* Wouldhe not be 
better employed in inculcating the general do&rine-, 
than in difplaying the particular exceptions , which, 
we are perhaps but too much inclined of ourfetves , 
to embrace and to extend ? 

There are, however, two reafons which may be 
pleaded in defence of that party among us , who have, 
with fo much induftry, propagated the maxims of re- 
fiftance; maxims which, it muft beconfeffed, are, itt 
general , fo pernicious , and fo deftrudive of civil fo 
ciety* They?r/?iS, that their antagonifts carrying 
the do&rinc of obedience to fuch an extravagant 
height, as not only never to mention the exceptions 
in extraordinary cafes (which might, perhaps, be 
excufable ) , but even pofitively to exclude them ; k 
became neceffary toinfift on thefe exceptions, and 
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defend the rights of injured truth and liberty. The 
Jkcond) and, perhaps, better reafon , is founded on 
the nature of the Britifh conftitution and form of go- 
vernment. 

It is alraoft peculiar to our conftitution to eftablifh 
* firft magiftrate with fuch high pre-eminence and 
dignity, that, though limited by the laws, he is, in a 
manner, fo far as regards his own perfon, above the 
laws , and can neither bequeftioned nor punifhed for 
any injury or wrong which may be committed by 
him. His minifters alone , *>r thofe who a& by his 
commiffion, are obnoxious to juftice; and while the 
prince is thus allured j by the profped of perfonat 
lafety, to give the laws their freecourfe, an equal 
lecurityis, in effedl , obtained by the punifhment of 
leffer offenders r and -at the fame time a civil war is 
avoided , which would be the infallible confequence, 
^rere an attack , at every tprn , made dire&ly upon 
the fovereign. But though the conftitution pays 
this falutary complement to the prince, it can never 
reafonably be underftood, by that maxim, to have 
determined its own deftru&ion, or to have eftablifhed 
a tame fubmiffion, where he protects his minifters, 
perfeveresin injuftice, and ufurps the whole power 
of the commonwealth. This cafe, indeed, is never 
cxprefsly put by the laws ; becaufe it is impofiible 
for them , in their ordinary courfe , to provide a re- 
medy for it, or eftablifh any roagiftrate, with fa. 
perior authority, to chaftife the exorbitancies of the 
prince. But as a right without a remedy would be 
an abfurdity, the remedy, in this cafe , is the ex- 
traordinary one of refiftance, when affairs come to 
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that extremity , that the conftitu tmn can be defended 
by it alone. Refiftance therefore muft, of courfe , 
become more frequent in the Bririfh governnaent 
tb. n mothers which are (impler, and confift of fewer 
pans and movements. Where the king is an abfo- 
kue fovereign , he has Iktle temptation to commit 
fuch enormous tyranny as may juflly provoke re* 
bellion : But where he is limited, his imprudent am- 
bition, without any great vices, may run him into 
that perilous fuuation. This is frequently fuppofed 
to have been the cafe with Charles the Firft ; and if 
we may now fpeak truth , after anh»o6tiesare ceafed, 
this was alfo the cafe with James the Second. Thefe 
were harmlefe, if not* in their private chara&er, . 
good men ; but mistaking the nature of our conftitu- 
tion f and engrofling the whole legiflathre power » 
k became neccflary to oppofe them with fome vehe- 
mence ; and even to deprive the latter formally of 
that authority , which he had ufcd with fuch impru- 
dence and indifcretioo. 
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OF THE COALITION OF PARTIES, 

X O abolilh all diflinftion of party may not be 
practicable , perhaps not delirable , in a free govern- 
ment The only dangerous parties are fuch as en- 
tertain oppofite views with regard to the eflentials 
of government , the fucceffion of the crown , or the 
more confiderable privileges belonging to the feve- 
ral members of the conftitution ; where there is no 
room for any compromife or accommodation, and 
where the controverfy may appear fo momentous 
as to juftify even an opposition by arms to the pre- 
tentions of antagonifts. Of this nature was the 
animofity, continued for above a century pad, be- 
tween the parties in England; an animofity which 
broke out fometimes into civil war, which occa- 
sioned violent revolutions, and which continually 
endangered the peace and tranquillity of the nation. 
But as there have appeared of late the ftrongeft 
fymptoms of an univerfal defire to abolifh thefe 
party-diftindUons ; this tendency to a coalition af- 
fords the moft agreeable profpedt of future happi- 
nefs, and ought to be carefully cheriflied and 
promoted by every lover of his country. 

There is not a more effectual method of promot- 
ing fo good an end , than to prevent all unrea- 
sonable infult and triumph of the one party over 
the other , to encourage modernte opinions , to find 
(he proper medium in all difputes , to perfuade each 
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that its antagonift may poffibly be fometimes in the 
right, and to keep a balance m the praife and blame 
which we beftow on either fide. The two former 
Eflays, concerning the original contrail and pajfive 
obedience, are calculated for this purpofe with regard 
to the philofophical and practical controverfies be- 
tween the parties , and tend to fhow that neither fide 
are in thefe refps&s fo fully fupported by reafon % as 
they endeavour to flatter themfelves. We fhall pro- 
ceed to exercifc the fame moderation with regard to 
the hijlorical difputes between the parties ., by pro- 
ving that each of them was juftified by plaufible 
topics ; that there were on both fides wife men who 
meant well to their country ; and that the paft animo- 
fity between the fadions had no better foundation 
than narrow prejudice or interefted paffion. 

The popular party, who afterwards acquired the 
name of whigs, might juftify, by very fpecio us argu- 
ments, that oppofitioa to the crown, from which our 
prefent free conftitution is derived. Though obliged 
to acknowledge, that precedents in favor of prero- 
gative had uniformly taken place during many reigns 
before Charles the Firft, they thought, that there 
%vas no reafon for fpbmittingany longer tofo danger- 
ous an authority. Such might have been their rea- 
soning: As the rights of mankind are forever to be 
deemed facred, no prefcription of tyranny or arbi- 
trary power can have authority fufficient to abolifli 
them, Liberty is a blefling fo ineftiraable, that where- 
cver there appears any probability of recovering it, 
a nation pay willingly run many hazards, and ought 
not even to repine at the greateft effufion of blood 
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or diffipation of treafure. AH human inftitutions^ 
and none more than government, are in continual 
fluctuation. Kings are fure to embrace every oppor- 
tunity of extending their prerogatives,; and if favor* 
able incidents be not alfo laid hold of for extending 
and fecuring the privileges of the people, an univer T 
. fal defpotifm muft for ever prevail amongft mankind* 
The example of all the neighbouring nations proves f 
that it is no longer fafe to intruft with the crown 
the fame high prerogatives which had formerly 
been exercifed during rude and fimple ages. And 
though the example of many late reigns may be 
pleaded ki favor of a power in the prince fomewhat 
arbitrary, more remote reigns afford inftances of 
ftridler limitations impofed on the crown; and thofe 
pretenfions of the parliament, now branded with 
the title of innovations , are only a recovery of 
the juft rights of the people. 

Thefe views,far from being odi6us, are furcly large, 
and generous, and noble: To their prevalence and. 
fiiccefs the kingdom owes, its liberty ; perhaps its 
learning, its induftry, commerce, and naval power: 
By them chiefly the Englilh name is diftinguifhed 
among the fociety of nations, and afpires to a riyalftiip 
with that of the freed and moft illuftrious common-; 
wealths of antiquity. But as all thefe mighty con- 
fequences could not reafonably be forefeen at the 
time when the conteft began, 'the royalifts of that, 
age wanted not fpecious arguments on, their fide, by 
which they could juftify their defence of the then 
*ftablilhed prerogatives of the prince* We (hall ftate 
(he queftion a& it might have appeared to them at tfi$ 
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aflemblihg of that parliament , which , by its violent 
encroachments on the crown , began the civil wars. 

The only rule of government , they migfit ,have 
laid, known and acknowledged among men, is 
ufe and practice: Reafon is fo uncertain a guide, 
that it will always becxpofed to doubt and contro* 
verfyt Could it ever render itfelf prevalent over 
the people , men had always retained it as their 
fole rule of condud : They had (till continued in 
the primitive, uncorineded ftate of nature, with- 
out fubmitting to political government, whofe 
fole bafis is, not pure reafon , but authority and 
precedent. Diffolve thefe ties, you break aJI the 
bonds of civil fociety, and leave every man at li- 
berty to confult his private intereft, by thofe ex- 
pedients, which his appetite, difguifed under the 
appearance of reafon , (hall didate to him. The fpi- 
rit of innovation is in itfelf pernicious, however fa- 
vorable its particular objed may fometimes appear : 
A truth fo obvious, that the popular party themfelves 
are fenfible of it ; and therefore cc^ver their encroach- 
ments on the crown by the plaufible pretence of their 
recovering the ancient liberties of the people. 

But the prefent prerogatives of the crown , allow* 
ing all thefuppofitions of that party, have been iti- 
conteftibly eftablilhcd ever fince the acceflion of the 
Houfe of Tudor; a period which, as it now compre- 
hends a hundred and fixty years, may be allowed 
fufficient to give (lability to any confutation. Would 
it not have appeared ridiculous , in the reign of the 
Emperor Adrian , to have talked of the repub- 
lican conftitution as the rule of government; or to 

have 
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have fnppofed that the former rights of the fenate , 
and confute, and tribunes, were ftill fubfifting? 

But the prefent claims of the Englifh monarch 
are much more favorable than thofe of the Roman 
emperors during that age, T\ie authority of Auguft- 
us was a plain ufurpation, grounded only on mili- 
tary violence, and forms fuch an epoch in the Roman 
hiftory as is obvious to every reader* But if Henr^ 
VII. really, as fome pretend , enlarged the power of 
the crown , it was only by infenfible acquifitiong 
which efcaped the apprehertfion of the people , and 
have fcarccly been remarked eyen by hiftorians and 
politicians. The new government , if it deferve the 
epithet, is an imperceptible tranfition from the for- 
mer ; is entirely engrafted on it j derives its title fully 
from that root ; and is to be confidered only as one 
of thofe gradual revolutions, to which humam at 
fairs, in every nation, will be for everfubjedl* 

The Houfe of Tudor , and after them that of 
Stuart, exercifed no prerogatives, but what had 
been claimed and exercifed by the Plantagenets*. 
Not a fingle branch of their authority can befaid to 
be an innovation* The only difference is, that, per* 
Jiaps, former kings exerted thefe powers only by in- 
tervals, and were not able, by reafon of the oppo* 
fition of their barons , to render them fo Heady a, 
rule of adminiftration. But the fole inference from 
this fad is, that thofe ailcient times were more tur- 
bulent and feditious; and that royal authority, the 
conftitution, and the la\ys, have happily of late gain* 
ed the afcendant. 

Vol. UL S 
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. Under what pretence can the popular party now 
fpeak of recovering the ancient .conftitution ? The 
forme rcontrol over the kings was not placed in the 
commons , but in the barons : The people had no 
authority , and even little or no liberty ; till the 
crown , by fupprefling thefe fadious tyrants , enfor- 
ced the execution of the laws, and obliged all the 
fubjeds equally to refped each others rights, privi- 
leges , and properties. If we mud return to the an- 
cient barbarous and feudal conftitution ; let thofe 
gentlemen , who now behave themfelves with fo 
much infolence to their fovereign, fet the firft ex- 
ample. Let them make court to be admitted as retain- 
ers to a neighbouring baron; and by fubmitting to 
flavery under him, acquire fome protedion tothem- 
fel ves ; together with the power of exercifmg rapine 
and oppreflion over their inferior flaves and villains. 
This was the condition of the commons among 
their remote anceftors. 

But how far back mud we go , in having recourfe 
to ancient conftitutions and governments ? There 
\vas a conftitution ftill more ancient than that to 
which thefe innovators affed fo much to appeal. 
During that period there was no magna charta : The 
barons themfelves poffeffed few regular , ftated pri- 
vileges : And the houfe of commons probably had 
toot an exiftence. 

It is ridiculous to hear the commons, while they 
are affuming, by ufurpation, the whole power of 
government % talk of reviving ancient institutions* 
Isiinot known,that,though representatives received 
Wages from their conftituents ; to be a member of 
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the lower houfe was always confidered.a$a burden, 
and an exemption from it as a privilege ? Will they 
perfuade us, that power , which of all human acqui- 
fitions , is the mod coveted , and in comparifon of 
which even reputation and pleafure aiid riches are 
flighted , could ever be regarded as a burden by 
any man. 

The property , acquired of late by the commons , 
it is faid, entitles them to more power than their au- 
ceftors enjoyed. But to what is this increafe of their 
property owing , but to an increafe of their liberty 
and their fecurity ? Let them therefore ackn6wledge f 
that* their anceftors , while the crown was Teftrained 
by the feditious barons, really enjoyed lefs liberty 
than they themfelyes have attained , after the fove- 
reign acquired the afcendant : And let them enjoy 
that liberty with moderation; and not forfeit it by 
new exorbitant claims , and by rendering it a pre- 
tence for endlefs innovations. 

The true rule of government is the prefent eftablifll* 
ed practice of the age. That has moft authority , be* 
caufc it is recent : It is alfo bell known , for the fame 
reafon. Who has affured thofe tribunes , that the 
Plantagenets did not exefcife as high ads of autho-, 
rity as theTudors ? Hiftorians, they fay, do not 
mention them. But hiftorians are alfo filent with 
regard to the chief exertions of prerogative by the. 
T udors. Where any power or prerogative is fully 
and undoubtedly eftablilhed , theexercife of itpaffes 
for a thing of courfe , and readily efcapes the notice 
of hiftory and annals* Had we no other monuments 
0f Elizabeth's reign, than wh*t we preferved ev^a 
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by Camden , the moll copious , judicious , antt 
cxaft of our hiftorians, wefbould be entirely ignot> 
ant df the moft important tnaxims of her govern- 
% roetit. 

Was not the pretent monarchical government , in 
its full extent, authorized by lawyers, recommended 
by divines, acknowledged by politicians, afcquifced 
in, nay patlionatelv cherifhed, by the people in gene- 
ral ; and all this during a period of at lead a hun- 
dred and fixty years, and till of late, without the 
fmalleft murmur or controverfy ? This general coa* 
fent furely , during fo long a time , muft be fufficient 
to render a conftrtution legal and valid. If the origin 
of all power be derived , as is pretended , from the 
people ; here is their confent in the fulieft and moft 
ample terras that can be defiredor imagined. 

But the people muft not pretend , becaufe they 
can , by their confent, lay the foundations of govern- 
ment, that therefore they are to be permitted, at their 
pleafure, tq overthrow and fobvert them. There is 
no end of thefe feditious and arrogant claims. The 
power of the crown is now openly ftruck at : The no* 
bility areaHb in vifible peril : Tire gentry will foon 
follow: The popular leaders , who will thenaffume 
the name of gentry, will next be expofed to dangers 
And the people themfelves, having become inca- 
pable 6f civil government, and lying under the ref- 
tramt of no authority, muft, for the fake of peace, 
admit, inftead of their legal and mild monarchs, a 
fucceflion of military and defpotic tyrants, 

Thefe confequences are the more to be dreaded, as 
t^ie prefent fury of the people , though gloffed oye£ 
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by pretenfrons to civil liberty, is in reality incited 
by tire fanaticifm of religion; a principle the mod 
blind, headftrong, ajid ungovernable > by which 
human nature can poffibly be aftuated. Popular rage 
is dreadful, from whatever motive derived: But 
muft be attended with the riaoft pernicious, confc- 
quenees, when it arifes froma principle j which di£ 
ejaims all tfomrol-by human law, reafon, or authority* 
Thefe are the arguments which each party may 
make ufe of to juftify thecondud of their predtceflbrs 
during that great erifis. The event , if that can be 
admitted as a reafon , has (hown , that* the arguments 
©f the popular party were better founded ; but per- 
haps , according to the eftablifhed maxims of lawyers 
and politicians-, the views of the royalifts ought, 
before -hand, to have appeared more fetid ** more 
fefe, and more legal. But this i& certain , that the 
greater moderation we now* employ in reprefentiug 
gad events , the nearer- Ihall we be to produce a full 
coalition ofthe parties, and an entire aequiefcenceiri 
our prefent eftablifhmenfc Moderation is of' ad*, 
vantage to every eftablifhment ■:- Nothing but zeal 
can overturn a fettled power: And an over* adive 
zeal in friends is apt to beget a like fpirit in anfa- 
gonifts. The tranfition from a moderate oppofition 
againftaneftabliflhnent, to aneiltire acquiefceiice ia 
it , is eafy and infenfible; 

There are many invincible arguments, which QiouM 
induce the malecontent pWty to acquiefee entirely in 
tire prefent fettlement of theconflitutioni They now 
find, that the fpirit of civil liberty, though at firft 
Wnne&ed \Vith 1 religious fenaticifin , could purge 
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itfclf from that pollution , and appear under a more 
genuine and engaging afped; a friend to toleration, 
and an encourager of the enlarged and generous fen- 
timents that do honor to human nature. They may 
obferve , that the popular claims could ftop at a pro- 
per period; and after retrenching the high claims of 
prerogative, could ftill maintain a due refpedl to 
monarchy, to nobility, and to all ancient ii^ftitutions, 
Above all, they muft be fenfible, that the very prin- 
ciple, which made the ftrength of their party ,- and 
from which it derived its chief authority , has now 
defertedthem , and gone over to their antagonifts. 
The plan of liberty is fettled ; its happy effeds are 
proved by experience ; a long trad of time has given 
it liability ; and whoever would attempt to overturn 
it, and to recal the paft government or abdicated 
family , %yould , befides other more criminal imputa- 
tions , beexpofed , in their turn , to the reproach of 
fadi^n and innovation. While they perufe the hiftory 
of paft events, they ought to reflect, both that thofe 
rights of the crown are long fince annihilated, and 
that the tyranny, and violence, and oppreffion, to 
which they often gave rife, are ills, from which the 
eftablifhed liberty of the conftitution hasnowatlaft 
happily proteded the people. Thefe reflections will 
prove a better fecurity to our freedom and privile- 
ges, than to deny , contrary to the cleareft evidence 
of fads , that fuch regal powers ever had an exift- 
ence. There is not a more effedual method of be- 
tray ing a caufe , than to lay the ftrefs of the argument 
on a >yrong plage, and by difputing an untenable 
poft , qnure the adverfarjes to fqcqeljs <md yi#ory, 
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Suppofe, that a- member of parliament in the reign x 
of King William or Queen Anne , while the eftaf> 
lifhment of the Protejlant Succejjion was yet uncer- 
tain , were deliberating concerning the party he, 
would chufe in that important queftion , and weigh- 
ing, with impartiality , the advantages and difadvan^ 
tages on each fide : I believe the following particu- 
lars would have entered into his confideration. 

He would eafily perceive the great advantage re» 
fuiting from the reftoration of the Stuart family; 
by which we (hould preferve the fuoceifion clear and 
qndifputcd , free from a pretender, with fuch a fpe. 
cious title as that of blood , which , with the multi- 
tude, is always the claim, the ftrongeft and moft 
eafily comprehended* It is in vain to fay , as many 
have done, that the queftion with regard to governs 
ors , independent of government , is frivolous , and 
little worth difputing > much lefs fighting about. 
The generality of mankind never will enter inta 
thefe fentimencs ; and it is much happier , I believe 9 
for fociety , that they do not , but rather continue ir% 
their natural prepoffeflions. How could liability be 
prefer ved in any monarchical government (-which, 
though, perhaps, notthebeft, is, and always has 
been , the moft common of $ny ) , unlefs men liad fo- 
paffionate a regard for the true heir of their royai 
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family; and even tboggh he be weak in underftancU 
ing, or infirm in years, gave him fo fen (Jble a prefer- 
ence above perfons the mod acompliflied in fiiining 
talents , or jcelsbrated for great achievements ?■ 
Would not every popular leader put in his claim at 
every vacancy , or even without any vacancy ; ancfc 
tfee kingdom become the theatre of perpetual wars 
and convulfions ? The condition of the Roman em- 
pire, furely, was not, in this refpedl, much to be- 
envied; nor is that of the Eq/iern nations, who pay- 
little regard to the titles of their fovereigii , but focri* 
fice them, every day,, to the caprice or momentary* 
humor of the populace or foldiery. It is but a 
foolifh wifdom, which is fb carefully displayed , in* 
undervaluing princes , and placing them on a level 
with the meaneft of mankind. To be fure, an anato- 
mill finck no more in the greateft monarch than in 
the loweftpeafant, or day- laborer; and a moralift 
may, perhaps, frequently find lefs. f3ut what do alt 
thefe reflections tend to ? We, alt of us, dill retain: 
thefe prejudices in favor of birth and family ? and ; 
neither in our ferious occupations, nor moil carelefe 
amufements, can we ever get entirely rid of them. 
A tragedy, that fhould reprefent the adventures of 
faifors , or porters, or eVen of private gentlemen 9 . 
would prefently difguft us; but one that introduces 
kings and princes , acquires in our eyes an air of inw 
portance and dignity. Or fliould a main be able, by- 
hisfuperior wifdom , to get entirely above fuch pre-* 
poffeffions, he would foon , by means of the feme 
wifdom , again bring himfelf down to them , for the 
fake of fociety , whofe welfare be would perceive tc* 
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be intimately connected with them. Far fw>m en- 
deavouring to undeceive the people in this partici** 
Jar , he would cherifh fuch feotiments of reverence 
to their princes , as requifite to prefer ve a due fub- 
ordination fn< fociety.. And though the lives, of 
twenty thoufand men be often? facrificed to- main tain 
a king in poffeflion of his throng , or ppeferve the 
right of fueceffion undiiiurbed , he cntertaii>s no in- 
dignation at the lofs , on pretence that every indi- 
vidual of thefe was , perhaps , in himfelf , as valuable 
as the prince he ferved^ He conGders the confequen- 
ces of violating the hereditary right of kiugs*: Con>- 
fequences which may be felt for many cemuries ; 
while the lofs of feveralthoufand men brings fo little 
prejudice to a large kingdom , that it may not be 
perceived a few years after. 

The advantages of the Hauoverfucccflionareof 
an, oppofite nature, and arifefrom this very circuit 
ftance, that it violates hereditary right ; and places 
on the throne a prince, to whom birth gave no title 
to that dignity. It is evident, from the hiftory of 
this ifland, that the privileges of the people have* 
during near two centuries, been continually upon the 
increafe, by the divifion of the<church- lands, by the 
alienations of the barons-eftates , by the progrefs of 
trade , »nd above all , by the happinefs of our fitua- 
tion , which, for along time, gave us fufficient fe~ 
curity, without any ftanding army or military eftal> 
lifhrnent. On the contrary, public liberty has, al- 
moft in every other nation of Europe , been t during 
the fame period, extremely upon the decline ; white 
the people yjeredifgufted^t thehasdfhipsofthe gj[d. 
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feudal militia, and rather chofe to intruft their prince 
with mercenary armies, which he eafily turned 
againft-themfelves. It was nothing extraordinary, 
therefore , that fome of our Britifh fovereigns mif- 
took the nature of the conftitution, at leaft the genius 
of the people; and as they embraced all the favor- 
able precedents left them by their anceftors , they 
overlooked all thofe which were contrary,and which 
fuppofed a limitation in our government. They were 
encouraged in this miftake , by the example of all the 
neighbouring princes, who, Rearing the fame title or 
appellation, and being adorned with the fame enfigns 
of authority, naturally led them to claim the fame 
powers and prerogatives.lt appears from the fpeeches 
and proclamations of James I. and the whole train 
of that prince's adtions, as wellashisfon's, that he 
regarded the Englift government as a fimple mo- 
narchy , and never imagined that any confiderable 
part of his fubje&s entertained a contrary idea. This 
opinion made thofe monarchs difcover their preten- 
fions without preparing any force tofupport them ; 
and even without referve or difguife, which are al* 
waysemployed by thofe whoenter upon any new pro- 
ject , or endeavour to innovate in any government. 
The flattery of courtiers farther confirmed theit*preju- 
dices, and above all, that of the clergy, who from feve- 
ral paffages of fcripture, and thefe wrefted too,had erec- 
ted a regular and avowed fyftem of arbitrary power. 
The only method of deftroying, at once , all thefe 
high claims and pretenfions , was to depart from the 
true hereditary line, and chufe a prince, who, being 
plainly a creature of the public, and receiving the 
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crown oh conditio^ cxpreffed and avowed , found 
his authority eftablifhed pn the fame bottom with the 
privileges of the people. By ele#ing him ip the 
royal line , we cut off all hopes of ambitious fubjedts, 
who might, in future emergencies, difturb the go- 
vernment by ^their cabals andpretenfions : By render- 
ing the crown hereditary in his family, we avoided 
all the inconveniences of ele&ive monarchy; and by 
excluding the lineal heir, we fecured all our confti- 
tutional limitations, and Tendered our government 
unifprm and of a piece. The people cherifh monar- 
chy, becaufe prote&ed by it : The monarch favors 
liberty , becaufe created by ifc. And thus every 
advantage is obtained by the new eftabliflbment , as 
far as human ikill and wifdom can extend itfelf. 

Thefe are the feparate advantages of fixing the 
fucceffipn, either in the houfe of Stuart or in that 
of Hanover. There are alfo difadvantages in each 
eftablifhment, which an impartial patriot would 
ponder and examine, in order to form a juft judge- 
ment upon the whole. 

The difadvantages of the proteftant fucceflion 
confift in the foreign dominions , which are poffefc 
fed by the princes of the Hanover line, and which, 
it might be fuppofed , would engage us in the in- 
trigues and wars of the continent , and lofe us , in 
fome meafure , the ineftimable advantage we poffefs, 
of being furrounded and guarded by the fea, which 
we command. The difadvantages of recalling the 
abdicated family , confift chiefly in their religion 9 
which is more prejudicial to fociety than that eftab- 
Jiflied am.ongft us is contrary to it , and affords 
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©r toleration, Or peace or fecurity to ihy other 
communion. 

It appears to me, that thefe-advantages anddifod- 
vantages are allowed on- both fides ; at teaft by 
every one who is at all fafceptible of argument or 
reafoning. Nofubjedt, however loyal v pretends to 
deny ,. that the disputed title and foreign dominions 
©f theprefent royal family are a lofs. Nor is there 
any partisan of the Stuarts, but will confefe, that 
the claim of hereditary , inde/tafible right, and the 
Roman Catholic religion-, are alft> disadvantages in 
that family. It belongs , therefore , to a pbilofopher 
alone , who is of neither party , to put all the circumv 
ftances in thefcale, andaflfign to each of them its pro 
per poife and influence* Such a one will readily , at 
firft , acknowledge , that all political queftions are 
infinitely complicated , and that there fGarcely ever 
occurs, in any deliberation, a choice, which is either 
purely good op purely ilk Gonfequences , mixed 
and varied, may be forefeen to flow from every 
meafure: And many confequences, unforefeen, do 
always , in fad , refult from every one. Hefitation f 
andreferve, and fufpenfe, are, therefore, the only 
fentitnents he brings to this effay or trial. Gr if he in- 
dulges any paffion, it is that of derifion , againft the 
ignorant multitude, who arealways clamorous and 
dogmatical , even in the niceft queltions , of which, 
from want of temper , perhaps ftill more than of 
underftanding , they are altogether unfit judges. 

But to fay fometbing more determinate on this 
head , the following reflections will, I hope, (how the 
temper , if not the uuderftandiuy, of a plilofophcn 
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Were we to judge merely by firft appearances, 
and by pad experience, we muft allow that the ad* 
vantages of a parliamentary title in the houfe of 
Hanover are greater than thofe of an undifputed he- 
reditary title in the houfe of Stuart ; and that out 
fathers aded wifely m preferring the former to the 
latter. So long as the houfe of Stuart ruled in Great 
Britain, which, withfome interruption, was above 
eighty years, the government was kept in a conti- 
nual fever , by the contention between the privi*. 
leges of the people and the prerogatives of the 
•crown. If arras were dropped , the noife of difputes 
continued : Or if thefe were filenced , jealoufy ftili 
corroded the heart, and threw the nation into an 
unnatural ferment and diforder. And while we 
were thus occupied in domeftic difpntes, a foreign 
power, dangerous to public liberty, eredted itfclf 
in Europe , without any oppbfition from us , an4 
even fometimes with our affiftance. 

But during thefe laft fixty years , when a parlia* 
mentary eftablifhment has taken pl^ce ; whatever 
Ja&ions may have prevailed either among the people 
or in public aflemblies, the whole force of our con* 
ftitution has always fallen to one fide, and an unin- 
terrupted harmony has been preferved between our 
princes and our parliaments. Public liberty, with 
internal peace and order , has flouriflied almoft with- 
out interruption : Trade and manufa&ures and agri- 
culture have increafed : The arts , and fciences , and 
philofophy , have been cultivated. Even religious 
parties have been neceflitated to lay afide their mutu- 
al rancor: And the glory of the nation has fpreac£ 
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itfclf all over Europe ; derived equally from our 
progrefs in the arts of peace, , and from valor and 
fuccefs in war. So long and fo glorious a period no 
nation almoft can boaft of: Nor is there another in- 
ftance in the whole hiftory of mankind, that fo many 
millions of people have, during fucha fpaceof time, 
been held together , in a manner fo free , fo rational , 
and fo fuitable to the dignity of human nature. 

But though this recent experience feems clearly 
to decide in favor of the prefent eftablifhment , there 
are fome circumftances to be thrown into the other 
fcale; and it is dangerous to regulate our judgment 
by one event or example. N 

We have had two rebellions during the flourifhing 
period above mentioned , befides plots and confpira- 
cies without number. And if none of thefe have 
produced any very fatal event , we may afcribe our 
efcape chiefly to the narrow genius of thofe princes 
who difputed oureftabli(hment;and we mayefteem 
ourfelves fo far fortunate. But the claims of the 
baniflied family, I fear , are not yet antiquated ; and 
who can foretel, that their future attempts will 
produce no greater diforder ? 

The difputes between privileges and prerogative 
may eafily be compofed by laws , and votes , and 
conferences , and conceflions ; where there is tolera- 
ble temper or prudence on both fides , or on either 
fide. Among contending titles, the queftioq can 
only be determined by the fword, and by devafta- 
tion, and. by civil war. 

A prince, who fills the throne with a difputed 
title > dares not arm his fubje&s; the only method 
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of fecuring a people fully , both againft dom^Jtic 
oppreflion and foreign conqueft. 

Notwithftanding our riches and renown, what a 
critical efcape did we make, by the late peace, from 
dangers , which were owing not fo much to bad 
condud and ill fuccefs in wafr, as to the pernicious 
practice of mortgaging our finances , and the ftill 
more pernicious maxim of never paying off our in- 
cumbrances ? Such fatal meafures would not proba- 
bly have been embraced , had it not been to fecure 
a precarious eftablilhment. 

But to convince us , that a hereditary title is to be 
embraced rather than a parliamentary one, which is 
not fupported by any other views or motives ; a man 
needs only tranfport himfelf back to the era of the 
reftoration, and fuppofe, that he had a feat in that 
parliament which recalled the royal family, and put 
a period to the greateft diforders that ever arofe from 
the oppofite pretenfions of prince and people. What 
would have been thought of one , that had propofed 
at that time, to fet afide Charles II. and fettle the 
crown oq the Duke of York or Gloucefter, merely 
in order to exclude all his claims, like thofe of 
their father and grandfather? Would not fuch a 
one have been regarded as an extravagant projedor, 
who loved dangerous remedies , and could temper 
and play with a government and national conftitu* 
tion , like a quack with a fickly patient? 

In reality, the reafon afligned by the nation for 
excluding the race of Stuart , and fo many other 
branches of the royal family, is not on account of 
their hereditary tide (a reajfou which would, tq 
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vulgar apprehenfions f have appeared altogether 
abfurd), but on account of their religion. Which 
leads us to compare the difadvantages above men- 
tioned in each eftablifhment. 

I confefs, that, confidering the matter in general* 
it were much to be wifhed , that our prince had no 
foreign dominions, and could confine all his attention 
to the government of this ifland. For not to men- 
tion Fome real inconveniences that may refult from 
territories on the continent, they afford fuch a handle 
for calumny and defamation , as is greedily feized 
ly the people, always difpofed to think ill of their 
fuperiors. It muft, however, be acknowledged, that 
Hanover , is , perhaps , the fpot of ground in Europe 
the lead inconvenient for a King in England. Ic 
lies in the heart of Germany , at a diftance from the 
great powers , which are our natural rivals : It is 
prote&ed by the laws of the empire , as well as by 
the arms of its own fovereign : And it ferves only to 
connedt us more clofely with the houfe of Auftria, 
cur natural ally. 

The religious perfuafion of the houfe of Stuart 
is an inconvenience of a much deeper die, and 
would- threaten t^s with much more difmal confe- 
quences. The Roman Catholic religion , with its 
train of priefts and friars, is more expenfive than 
ours: Even though unaccompanied with its natural 
attendants of inquifitors, and flakes, and gibbets, it j 
is lefs tolerating : And not content with dividing the* 
facerdotal from the regal office ( which muft be pre- 
judicial to any ftate ) , it beftows the former on a fo 
ceigner, who has always a feparate intereft from 

that 
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that of the public, and may often have an oppofite 
one. 

But were this religion ever fo advantageous to 
fociety, it is contrary £0 that which is eftablilhed 
among us, and which is likely to keep poffeflion, 
for a long time, of the minds of the people, »And 
though it is much to Be hoped, that the progrefe 
ofreafon will*, by degrees, abate the acrimony of 
oppofite religions all over Europe ; yet the fpirit 
of moderation has* as yet, made too flow advance* 
to be entirely trufted. 

Thus, upon the whole, the advantages of the 
Settlement in the family of Stuart, which frees us 
from a difputed title, feem to bear fome proportion 
with thofe of the fettlement in the family of 
Hanover, which frees us from the claims of prero- 
gative : But at the fame time, its disadvantages, 
by placing on the throne a Roman Catholic j are 
greater than thofe of the other eftablifhroent , in 
fettling the crown on a foreign prince. What party 
an impartial patriot in the reign of K. William or 
Q.Anne, would have chofen amidft thefe oppofite 
views , may f perhaps , to fome appear hard to 
determine. 

But the fettlement in the boufe of Hanover has 
a&ually taken place. The princes of that family, 
without intrigue, without cabal, without Solicitation 
on their part, have been called to mount our throne, 
by the united voice of the whole legiflative body* 
They have, fince their accefljon, difplaved in all 
their a&ions , the utmoft mildnefs , equity , and 
regard to the laws and conftitution. Our own 
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rainifters, our own parliaments, ourfelves have 
governed us; and if aught ill has befallen us, we 
can only blame fortune or ourfelves. What a 
reproach muft we become among nations, if 
difgufted with a fettlement fo deliberately made, 
and whofe conditions have been fo religioufly ob- 
served , we fhould throw every thing again into 
confufion, and by our levity and rebellious difpo- 
fition , prove ourfelves totally unfit for any ftate 
but that of abfolute flavery and fubjedtion? 

The greateft inconvenience attending a difputed 
title is , that it brings us in danger of civil wars 
and rebellion^. What wife man, to avoid this 
inconvenience , would run diredly into a civil war 
and rebellion ? Not to mention , that fo long 
pofTeffion, fecured by fo many laws, mud; ere 
this time , in the apprehenfion of a great part of 
the nation, have begotten a title in the houfe of 
fianover , independent of their prefent pofleffion: 
So that now we fhould not , even by a revolution, 
obtain the end of avoiding a difputed title. 

No revolution made by national forces, will 
ever be able, without forae other great neceffity, 
to aboliQi our debts and incumbrances, in which 
the in te re ft of fo many perfons is concerned. And 
a revolution made by foreign forces, is a conqueft : 
A calamity , with which the precarious balance 
of power threatens us, and which our civil dit 
fenfions are likely, above all other circumftanccs > 
to bring upon us. 
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tDEh OF A PERFECT ^OMMONWEALTft. 

IT is not with forms of government as with otfie* 

Artificial contrivances , where an old engine may 

be tejeded, if we can difcover another more accurate 

and commodious ; or where trials may fafely be made, 

eVen though the fuccefs be doubtful. An eftablifhed 

government has an infinite advantage, by that very 

circumftance, of its being eftablifhed; the bulk of 

mankind being gov*rried by authority, not reafon, 

2nd never attributing Authority td any thing that has 

ftot the recomrtoendatidn of antiquity. To tarfoper* 

therefore, in this affair, or try experiments merely 

upon the credit of iuppofed argument and philo- 

tophy , can never be the part of a wife rhagiftrate, 

who will bdar a revererice to what carries thtf 

.$barks of age ; and though he may attempt fomd 

improvements for the public good; yet will hd 

adjuft his innovations as much as pbflible to the 

ancient fabric, and prefervef entire the chief pillars 

and fupppi'ts of the cbnftitutidn. 

The mathematicians in Europe have been much 
divided concerning that figure of a fliip , tyhich is 
the rtioft contlmodibus for (ailing; and Huygens, 
who at laft determined the eontf ovetfy , is juftly 
thought to have obliged the learned as well as 
commercial World; though Columbus had failed 
td America t arid Sir Francis Drake made the tour 
of the world, 1wthou$ any fuch difcovery. As 
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one form of government muft be allowed more 
perfed than another , independent of the manners 
and humors of particular men ; why may we not 
inquire what is the moft perfed of all, though 
the common botched and inaccurate governments 
feem to ferve the purpofes of fociety ; and though it 
be not fo eafy to eftablifh a new fyftem of govern, 
ment, as to build a veffel upon a new conftrudion? 
The fubjed is furely the moft worthy curiofity of 
any the wit of man can poflibly devife. And who 
knows, if this controverfy were fixed by the uni- 
versal confent of the wife and learned; but, in 
fome future age, an opportunity might be afforded 
of reducing the theory to pradice , either by a 
diflblution of fome old government, or by the 
combination of men to form a new one in fome 
diftant part of the world ? In all cafes , it muft be 
advantageous to know what is moft perfed in the 
kind , that we may be able to brings any real 
conftitution or form of government as near it as 
poflible, by fuch gentle alterations and innovations 
as may not give too great difturbance to fociety. 

All I pretend to in the prefent eflay is , to revive 
this fubjed of fpeculation ; and therefore I {hall 
deliver my fentiments in as few words as poffible. 
A long diflertation on that head would not, I 
apprehend , be very acceptable to the public , 
who will be apt to regard fuch difquifitions both 
as ufelefs and chimerical. 

All plans of government, which fupipofe -great 
reformation in the manners of mankind , are 
plainly imaginary. Of this nature are the Republic 
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of Plato, and the Utopia of Sir Thomas More. 
The Oceana is the only valuable model of a com- 
monwealth that has yet been offered to the public. 
The chief defe&s of the Oceana feem to be thefe. 
Firjij Its rptation is inconvenient, by throwing men, 
of whatever abilities, by intervals, out of public em- 
ployment. Secondly , Its Agrarian i$ impra&icable. 
Men will foon learn the art which was pra&ifed in 
ancient Rome , of concealing their poffeflions under 
other people's name ; till at lad the abufe will hecome 
fo common, that they will throw off even the appear- 
ance of reftraint. Thirdly , The Oceana provides 
not a fufficient fecurity for liberty, or the redrefs of 
grievances. The fenate muft propofe , and the peo- 
ple con fen t ; by which means, the fenate have not 
only a negative upon the people, but, what is of much 
greater confequence, their negative goes before the 
votes of the people. Were the King's negative of 
the fame nature in the Englifh conftitution, and 
could he prevent any bill from coming into parlia- 
ment, he would be an abfolute monarch. As his ne- 
gative follows the votes of the houfes, it is of little 
confequence : Such a difference is there in the man- 
ner of placing the fame thing- When a popular bjjl 
has been debated in parliament, is brought to 
maturity, all its conveniences and inconveniences 
weighed and balanced ; if afterwards it be prefented 
for the royal affent, few princes will venture to 
reject the unanimous defire of the people. But could 
the King cruQi a difagrecable bill in embryo ( as 
was the cafe, for fome time, in the Scottifh parlia- 
ment, by means of the lords of the articles), the 
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Britiflb government would have no balance, nor 
would grievances ever be redreffed ; and it is 
certain, that exorbitant power proceeds not, in 
any government, From new laws, fo much as 
from negledting to remedy the abufes which 
frequently rife from the old ones. A government, 
lays Machiavel, mud often be brought 6ack to its 
original principles. It appears then , that , in the 
Oceana, the whole legifiature may be faidto reft 
in the fenate , which Harrington would own to 
be an inconvenieht form of government, cfpecially 
^fter the Agrarian is abolifhed. 

Here is a form of government, to which I cannot, 
in themy , difcover any confiderable objection. 

Let Great Britain and Ireland, or any territory 
of equal extent, be divided into ico counties, and 
each county into too parities , making in all 10,000. 
If the country , propbfed to be ere&ed into a 
commonwealth, be of more narrow extent, we 
may diminifli the number of counties; but never 
bring them below thirty. If it be of greater ex- 
tent, it were better to enlarge the parilhes, or 
throw more parilhes into a county , than increafe 
the number of counties. 

Let all the freeholders of twenty pounds a-year 
in the county , and all the householders worth 
500 pounds in the town - parilhes , meet annually 
in the parifh-church , and chufe by ballot, fome 
freeholder of the^ county for their member , whom 
we fhall call the county-reprefentative. 

Let the 100 county-reprefentatives, two days after 
their election, meet in the county-town, and chufe by 
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ballot , from their own body , ten county-magiflrntes 
and one Jenator. There are , therefore , in the whole 
commonwealth, 100 fenators, 1100 county-magif- 
trates, and 10,000 county^reprefentatives. For we 
{hall beftow on all fenators the authority ofcounty- 
magiftrates , and on all county-magiftrates the au«* 
thority of county-reprefentative*. 

Let the fenators meet in the capital , and be en- 
dowed with the whole executiv? power of the com- 
monwealth, the power of peace and war, of giving 
orders to generals, admirals, and ambafTadors ; and, 
in fhort , all the prerogatives of a BritiibKing, except 
his negative. 

Let the county-reprefentatives meet in their par- 
ticular counties , and poffefe the whole legiflative 
power of the commonwealth ; the greater number of 
counties deciding the queftion ; and where thefe are 
equal , let the fenate h?ve the cafting vote. 

Every new law muft firft be debated in the fenate ? 
and though rejeded by it , if ten fenators infift and 
ptoteft , it muft be fent down to the counties. The 
fenate , if they pleafe , may join to the copy of the 
.law their reafons for receiving or reje&ing it. 

Becaufe it would be troublefome to affemble all the 
county-reprefentatives for every trivial law that may 
be requifite, the fenate have their choice offending 
down the law either to the county*magiftrates or 
county-reprefentatives. 

The magistrates , though the law be referred ta 
them , may , if they pleafe , call the reprefentatives , 
and fubmit the affair to their determination. . 

Whether the law be referred by the fenate to the 
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county-roagiftrates or reprefentatives, a copy of it, 
and of the fenate's reafons, mud be fent to every re- 
prefentative eight days before the day appointed for 
the affe*bling , in order to deliberate concerning it ; 
and though the determination be , by the fenate , re* 
ferred to the magiftrates , if five reprefentatives of the 
county order the magiftrates to aflemble the whole 
court of reprefentatives 9 and fubrait the affair to 
their determination , they muft obey. 

Either the county-magiftrates or reprefentatives 
may give to the fenator of the county the copy of a 
law to be propofed to the fenate ; and if five counties 
concur in the fame order, the law, though refufed by 
the fenate, muft come either to the county- magi ft rates 
or reprefentatives as is contained in the order of the 
five counties. 

Any twenty counties f by a vote either of their 
magiftrates or reprefentatives, may throw any man 
out of all public offices for a year. Thirty counties 
for three years. 

The fenate has a power of throwing out ary 
member or number of members of its own body, 
not to be re-ete&ed for that year. The fenate cannot 
throw out twice in a year the fenator of the fame 
county. 

The power of the old fenate continues for three 
weeks after the annual eledkion of the county-repre- 
fentatives. Then all the new fenators are fhut up in 
a conclave like the cardinals ; and by an intricate 
ballot fuch as that of Venice or Malta , they chufe 
the following magiftrates ; a protedor who reprefen ts 
the dignity of the commonwealth, and preiides in 
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the fenate ; two fecretaries of ftate ; thefe fix councils, 
a council of ftate , a council of religion and learning, 
a council of trade, a council of laws, a council of war, 
a council of the admiralty , each council confiding of 
five perfons, together with fix commiffioners of the 
treafury add a firft commiflioner. ' All thefe rouft be 
fenators. The fenate alfo names all the ambaffadors 
to, foreign courts, who may either be fenators or 
not. 

The fenate may continue any or all of thefe, but 
muft re-ele<ft them every year. 

The prote&orand two fecretaries have/effion and 
fuffragc in the council of ftate. The bufinefs of that 
council is all foreign politics. The council of ftate 
has feffion and fuffrage in all the other councils. 

The council of religion and learning infpe&s the 
univerfities and clergy. That of trade infpeds every 
thing that may affedt commerce. That of laws in- 
fpeds all the abufes of law by the inferior magiftrates, 
and examines what improvements may be made of 
the municipal law. That of war infpe&s the militia 
and itsdifcipline, magazines, flares , &c. and when 
the republic is in war, examines into the proper 
orders for generals, the council of admiralty has 
the fame power with regard to the navy, together 
with the nomination of the captains and all inferior 
officers. 

None of thefe councils can give orders themfelves, 
except where they receive fuch powers from the 
fenate. In other cafes, they muft communicate every 
thing to the fenate. 

When the fenate is under adjournment , any of 
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the councils may afferable it before the day appointed 
for its meeting. 

Befides thefe councils or courts , there is another 
called the court of competitors ; which is thus confti- 
tuted. If any candidates for the office of fenator 
have more votes than a third of the representatives, 
that candidate , who has moft votes , next to the fe- 
nator clcded, becomes incapable for one year of all 
public offices , even of being a magiftrate or repre- 
sentative : But he takes his feat in the court of com- 
petitors. Here then is a court which may fometimes 
confift of a hundred members , fometimes have no 
members at all ; and by that means 9 be for a year 
abolifhcd. 

The court of competitors has no power in the 
commonwealth. It has only the infpedion of public 
accounts , and the accufing of any man before the 
fenate. If the fenate acquit him , the court of com- 
petitors may , if they pleafe, appeal to the people, 
either magiftrates or representatives. Upon that 
appeal , the magiftrates or representatives meet on 
the day appointed by the court of competitors, and 
cbufe in each county three perfons ; from which 
number every fenator is excluded. Thefe, to the 
number of 300, meet in the capital , and bring the 
perfon accufed to a new trial. 

The court of competitors may propofe any law to 
the fenate ; and if refufed, may appeal to the people, 
that is, to the magiftrates or reprefentatives , who 
examine it in their counties. Every fenator , who is 
thrown out of the fenate by a vote of the court, takes 
b|$ feat in the court of competitors. 
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• The fenate poffeffes all the judicative authority of 
the houfe of Lords , that is all the appeals from the 
inferior courts. It likewife appoints the Lord Chan- 
cellor , and all the officers of the law. 

Every county is a kind of republic within itfelf , 
and the reprefentatives mty make by-laws ; which 
have no authority till three months after they are 
voted. A copy of the law is fent to the fenate , and 
to every other county. The fenate, or anyfingle 
county, may, at any time, annul any by-law of 
another county. 

The reprefentatives have all the authority of 
the Britifti juftices of peace in trials , commit- 
ments*, &c. 

The magiftrates have the appointment of all the 
officers of the revenue in each county. All caufes 
with regard to the revenue are carried ultimately by 
appeal before the magiftrates. They pafs the ac- 
compts of all the officers; but muft have their own 
accompts examined and patted at the end of the 
year by the reprefentatives. 

The magiftrates name re&ors or minifters to all 
the parifhes. 

The Prefbyterian government is fiftablifhed ; and 
the higheft ecclefiaftical court is an affertibly or fynod 
of all the prefbyters of the county. The magiftrates 
may take any caufe from this court, and determine 
it themfelves. 

The magiftrates may try, and depofe or fufpend 
any prefbyter. 

The militia is eftablifhed in imitation of that of 
Swifferland; which being well known , we fhall 
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not infift upon it. It will only be proper to make 
this addition , that an army of 20,000 men be annu- 
ally drawn out by rotation , paid and encamped 
during fix weeks in fummer ; that the duty of a 
camp, may not be altogether unknown. 

The magistrates appoint all the colonels and down- 
wards; the fenate all upwards. During war, the 
general appoints the colonel and downwards, and 
his commiffion is good for a twelvemonth. But* af- 
ter that , }t muft be confirmed by the magiftrates of 
the county, to which the regiment belongs. The 
magiftrates may break any officer in the county- 
regiment ; and the fenate may do the fame to any 
officer in the fervice. If the magifttates do not 
think proper to confirm the general's choice , they 
may appoint another officer in the place of him 
they rejed. 

All crimes are, tried within the county by the 
magiftrates and a jury. But the fenate can ftop any 
trial , and bring it before themfelves. 

Any county may indid any man before the fenate 
for any crime. 

The protedor, the two fecretaries, the council of 
ftate , with any?five or more that the fenate appoints, 
arepoffeffed, on extraordinary emergencies, of dic- 
tatorial power for fix months. 

The protedor may pardon any perfon condemned 
by the inferior courts. 

In time of war , no officer of the army that is in 
the field can have any civil office in the common- 
wealth. 
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The capital, which we fliall call London , maybe 
allowed four members in thefenate. It may there^ 
fore be divided into four counties. The represent- 
atives of each of thefe chufe one fenator and ten 
magiftrates. There are therefore in the city four 
fenators, forty- four magiftrates, and four hundred 
reprefentatives. The magiftrates have the fame au- 
thority as in the counties. The reprefentatives alfo 
have the fame authority ; but they never meet ia 
one general court: They give their votes in their 
particular county, or divifton of hundreds. 

When they enadb any by-law , the greater num- 
ber of counties or divifions determines the matter* 
And where thefe are equal , the magiftrates have 
the cafting vote. 

' The magiftrates chufe. the mayor, fheriff, record* 
er , and other officers of the city. 

In the commonwealth , no reprefentative , magit 
trate, or fenator, as fuch , has any falary. The 
protedlor, fecretaries, councils, and ambafladors, 
have falaries. 

The firft year in every century is fet apart for 
corre&ing all inequalities , which time may have 
produced in the reprefentative. This muft be done 
by the legiflature. 

The following political aphorifms may explain 
the reafon of thefe orders. 

The lo^rer fort of people and fmall proprietors are 
good judges enough of one not very diftant from 
them in rank or habitation ; and therefore, in their 
parochial meeting , will probably chufe the beft^, or 
nearly the beft, reprefentative : But they are wholly 
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unfit for country-mee tings, and forele&ing into the 
higher offices of the republic. Their ignorance 
gives the grandees an opportunity of deceiving them. 

Ten thoufand, even though they were not annually 
eledled, are a bafis large enough for any free govern* 
ment. It is true , the nobles in Poland are more 
than 10,000, and yet thefe opprefs the people- But 
as power always continues therp in the fame perfons 
and families , this makes them , in a manner , a dif* 
fcrent nation from the people. Befides the nobles 
are there united under a few heads of families. 

All free governments muft confift of two councils i 
a letter and greater; or, in other words, of a fenate 
and people. The people, as Harrington obferves, 
would want wifdom, without the fenate: The* 
fenate, without the people, would want bonefty, 

A large affembly of 1000, for inftance , to repre- 
sent the people, if allowed to debate, would fall 
into diforder. If not allowed to debate, the fenate 
has a negative upon them , and the worft kind of 
negative, that before refolution. 
. Here therefore is an inconvenience , which no gd- 
vernment has yet fully remedied , but which is the 
eafieft to be remedied in the world. If the people 
debate, all is confufion : If they do not debate, they 
van only refolve ; and dien the fenate carves for 
them. Divide the people into many feparate bodies ; 
and then they may debate with fafety, and every 
inconvenience feems to be prevented. 

Cardinal de Retz fays , that all numerous afleitt- 
blies, however compofed, are mere mob, and fwayed 
ifi their debates by the lea.ft motive. This we find 
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confirmed by daily experience. When an abfurdity 
ftrikes a member , he conveys it to his neighbour , 
and fo on , till the whole be infefted. Separate this 
great body ; and though every member be only of 
middling fenfe , it is not probable , thai any thing but 
reafon can prevail over the whole. Influence and 
example being removed , good fenfe will always get 
the better of bad among a number of people. 

There are two things to be guarded againft in 
every fenate: Its combination , and its divifion. Its 
combination is moft dangerous. And againft this 
inconvenience we have provided the following reme- 
dies, i. The great dependence of the fenators on 
the people by annual elections; and that not by an 
undiftinguifhing rabble, like the Jinglifh electors, 
but by men of fortune and education. 2 The fmall 
power they are allowed. They have few offices to 
rfifpofe of. Almoft all are given by the magiftrates 
in the counties. 3. The court of competitors , which 
being compofed of men that are their rivals v next to 
them in iritereft , and uneafy in their prefent iitnation, 
-wijl be fare to take all advantages againft them. 

The divifion of the fenate is prevented, c. By the 
fmallnefs of their number. 2. As fa&ion fuppofes a 
combination in a feparate intereft y it is prevented by 
their dependence on the pepple. 3. They have a 
power of expelling any fadious member It is true* 
when another member of the fame fpirit comes from 
the county , they have no power of expelling him : 
Nor is it fit they fliould > for that ffiows the humor 
to be in the people , and may poffibly arife from fame 
ill condud: in public aflairs* 4.. Almoft «my maa in 
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a fenate fo regularly chofen by the people, may be 
fuppofed fit for any civil office. It would be proper, 
therefore , for the fenate to forrti tome general refolu- 
tions with regard to the difpofing of offices among 
the members : Which refolutions would not confine 
them in critical times , when extraordinary parts on 
the one hand, or extraordinary ftupidity on the other, 
appears in any fenator ; but they will be Jufficient to 
prevent intrigue and fa&ion by making the difpofal 
of the office? a thing of courfe. For inftance , let it 
be a refolution. That no man /hail enjoy any office , 
till he has fat four years in the fenate : That except 
ambaffadors , no man (hall be in office two years fol- 
lowing: That no man (hall attain the higher offices ' 
but through the lower: That no man {hall be pro- 
testor twice , &c. The fenate of Venice govern 
themfelves by fuch refolutions. 

In foreign politics the intereft of the fenate can 
fcarcely ever be divided from that of the people ; and 
therefore it is fit to make the fenate abfolute with re- 
gard to them ; otherwife there could be no fecrecy 
or refined policy. Befides, without money no alli- 
ance can be executed; and the fenate is ftill fufficient- 
ly dependent. Not to mention , that the legiflative 
power being always fuperior to the executive, the 
magiftrates or reprefentatives may interpofe when- 
ever they think proper. 

The chief fupport of the Britifh government is 
the oppofition of interefts : but that, though in the 
main ferviceable, breeds endlefs factions. In the fore- 
going plan, it does all the good without any of the 
harm. The competitors have no power of controlling 
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the fenate: They have only the power of accufing 
and appealing to the people. 

It is neceffary, like wife , to prevent both combida- 
tion and divifion in the tboufand magiftrates. This 
is done fufficiently by the feparation of places and 
interefts. 

But left that fhould not be fufficient, their de- 
pendence qvi the 10,000 for their eledions, ferves 
to the fame purpofe. 

Nor is that all : For the io,odo may refume the 
power whenever they pleafe ; and not only when 
they all pleafe * but when any five of a hundred 
pleafe; which will happen upon the very firft fujf- 
cipion of a feparate intereft. 

The 10,000 are too large a body either to unite of 
divide , except when they meet in one place , and fall 
under the guidance of ambitious leaders. Not to 
mention their annual election, by the whole body 
of the people , that are of any confideration. 

A fmall commonwealth is the bappieft govern- 
ment in the world within itfelf , becaufe every 
thing lies under the eye of the rulers : But it may 
be fubdued by great force from without This 
fcheme feems to have all the advantages both of a 
great and a lktle commonwealth. 

Every county-law may be annulled either by the 
fenate or another county ; becaufe that (hows ant 
oppofition of intereft: In which cafe no part ought 
to decide for itfelf. The matter muft be referred 
to the whole , which will beft determine what 
agrees with general intereft. 1 

Vol. XL V 
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As to the clergy and militia, the reafonsofthefe 
orders are obvious. Without the dependence of the 
clergy on the civil magiftrates, and without a 
militia, it is in vain to think that any free govern* 
ment will ever have fecurity or (lability. 

In many governments, the inferior magiftrates have 
no rewards but what arife from their ambition , va- 
nity , or public fpirit. The falaries of the French 
judges amount not to the intereft of the fums they 
pay for their offices. The Dutch burgomafters have 
little more immediate profit than the fcnglifh jufti- 
ces of peace, or the members of the houfe of corn- 
toons formerly. But left any fhouldfufpedt, that this 
Would beget negligence in the admtniftration ( which 
is little to be feared, confidering the natural ambition 
of mankind ) , let the magiftrates have competent 
falaries. The fenators have accefs to fo many 
honorable , and lucrative offices , that their attend- 
ance needs not be bought. There is little at* 
tendance required of the reprefentatives. 

That the foregoing plan of government is practic- 
able, no one can doubt; who confiders the refem- 
blance .that it bears to the commonwealth of the 
United Provinces ; a wife and renowned government. 

The alterations in the prefent fcheme feem all evi- 
dently for the better, i. Thereprefentation is more 
equah 2. The unlimited power of the burgomafters 
in the towns, which forms a perfedt ariftocracy in the 
Dutch commonwealth, is corrected by a well-tem- 
pered democracy, in giving to the people the annual 
eledion of the county -reprefentatives, 3. The ne- 
gative , which every province and town has upon 
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the whole body of the Dutch republic, with regard 
to alliances , peace and war , and the impofitions of 
taxes, is here removed. 4. The counties, in the pre- 
sent plan, are not fo independent of each other, nor 
do they form feparate bodies fo much a* the feven 
provinces ; where the jealoufy and envy of the fmaller 
provinces and towns againft the greater, particularly 
Holland and Amfterdam , have frequently difturb- 
ed the government. 5. Larger powers, though of 
the fafeft kind , are intruded to the fenate than the 
States-General poffefs ; by which means, the former 
may become more expeditious and fecret in their 
refolutions , than it is poflible for the latter. 

The chief alterations that could be made on the 
Bricifh government , in order to bring it to the moft 
perfe<a model of limited monarchy, feem to be the 
following. Firft, the plan of Cromwell's parliament 
ought to be reftored, by making the representation 
equal, and by allowing none to vote in the county- 
eledtions who poffefs not a property of 200 pounds 
value. Secondly, As fuch a houfe of Commons would 
be too weighty for a frail houfe of Lords, like the 
prefent , the Bifhops and Scotch Peers ought to be 
removed : The number of the upper houfe ought to 
be raifed to three or four hundred : Their feats not 
hereditary, but during life : They ought to have the 
eledion of their own members; and no commoner 
ihould be allowed to refufe a feat that was offered him. 
By this means the houfe of Lords would confift en- 
tirely of the men of chief credit, abilities, andintereft 
in the nation ; and every turbulent leader in the houfe 
of Commons might be taken off, and conneded by 
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intereft with the houfe of Peer*. Such an ariftocracy 
would be an excellent barrier both to the monarchy 
and againft it. At prefent, the balance of our go. 
vernment depends in fomc meafureon the abilities 
and behaviour of the fovereign, which are variable 
and unpertain circumftances. 

This plan of limited monarchy, however corrected, 
feems ftill liable to three great inconveniences. Firjl, 
It removes not entirely , though it may foften, the 
parties of court and country. Secondly , The king's 
perfonal character rauft ftill have great influence on 
the government. Thirdly, The fword is in the hands 
of a (ingle perfon, who will always negleft td 
difcipline the militia , in order to have a pretence 
for keeping up a (landing arnny. 

We Ihall conclude this fubjed, with obferving the 
falfhood of the common opinion, that no large ftate, 
fuch as France Or Great Britain, could ever be 
modelled into a commonwealth, but that fuch a fotnt. 
of government can only take place in a city or fmall 
territory. The contrary feems probable. Though it 
is more difficult to form a republican government irt 
an extenfive country than in a city ; there is more fa- 
cility, when once itis formed, of prefervingitfteady 
and uniform , without tumult and fadion. It is not 
eafy for the diftant parts of a large ftate to combine 
in any plan of free government; but they eafily con- 
fpire in the efteem and reverence for a fingle perfon, 
who, by means of this popular favor, may feke the 
power, and forcing the more obftinate to fubmit, 
may eftablilh a monarchical government On the 
other hand, a city readily concurs in the fame 
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notions of government, the natural equality of 
property favors liberty, and the nearnefs of habi- 
tation enables the citizens mutually to ailift each 
other. Even under abfolute princes , the fubordi- 
nate government of cities is commonly republican; 
while that of counties and provinces is monarchical: 
But thefe fame circumftances which facilitate the , 
eredion of commonwealths in cities, render their 
conftitution more frail and uncertain. Democracies 
are turbulent. For however the peopl^ may be 
feparated or divided into fmall parties, either in 
their votes or eledions ; their near habitation in a 
city will always make the force of popular tides 
and currents very fenfible. Ariftocracies are better 
adapted for peace and order, and accordingly were', 
nioft admired by ancient writers; but they are 
jealous and oppreflive. In a large government , ^ 
which is modelled with mafterly (kill, there i* 
compafs and room enough to refine the democracy, 
from the lower people who may be admitted into 
the firft eledions or finft concodion of the com- 
monwealth, to the higher magiftrates, who dired 
all the movements. At the fame time, the parts 
are fo diftant and remote , that it is very difficult, 
cither by intrigue , prejudice , or paflion , to hurry 
them into any meafures againft the public intereft. 
It is needlefs to inquire, whether fuch a govern, 
tnent would be immortal. I allow the juftnefs of 
the poet's exclamation on .the endlcfs projeds of 
human race , Man and for $vtr ! The world itfclf 
probably is not immortal. Such confiiming plagues 
may arifeas would leave even a perfed government 
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a weak prey to its neighbours, ^e know not 
to what length enthufiafm, or other extraordinary 
movements of the human mind, may tranfport 
nv*n, to the negledt of all order and public good. 
Where difference of intereft is removed, whimfical 
and unaccountable factions often arife from per- 
gonal favor or enmity. Perhaps, ruft may grow 
to the fprings of the moft accurate political machine, 
and diforder its motions. Laftly, extenfive con- 
quefts , when purfued , muft be the ruin of every 
free government ; and of the more perfect govern- 
>ments fooner than of the imperfed; becaufe of 
the very advantages which the former po/Tefe 
above the latter. And though fuch a date ought 
to eftablifli a fundamental law againft conquefts; 
yet republics have ambition as well as individuals, 
and prefent intereft makes men forgetful of their 
pofterity. It is a fufficient incitement to human 
endeavours, that fuch a government would flouriffi 
for many ages, without pretending to beftow, on 
any work of man, that immortality which the 
Almighty feems to have refufed to his own 
productions. 
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SECOND VOLUME. 

NOTE [AJ, p. 8. 

X H E more ancient Romans lived in perpetual war with 
all their neighbours : And in old Latin , the term boftis , ex* 
preffed both a ftranger and an enemy. This is remarked by 
Cicero > but by him afcribed to the humanity of his anceftors, 
who foftened as much as poffible the denomination of aji 
enemy , by calling him by the fame appellation which Ggnified 
a ftranger. Be Off. lib. ii. It is however much more probable, 
from the manners of the times , that the ferocity of thofc 
people was fo great as to make them regard all ftrangers at 
enemies , and call them by the fame name. It is not, befides, 
confident with the molt common maxims of policy or of 
nature., that any date Cbould regard its public enemies with 
a friendly eye , or preferve any fuch fentunents fqr them a* 
the Roman orator would afcribe to his anceftors. Not to 
mention , that the early Romans really exercifed piracy , as 
wfe learn from their firft treaties with Carthage , prefervcd by 
Polybius, lib, iii. and confequently like the Sallee and Algerine 
rovers , were adtually at war with moft nations, and a ftrange* 
and an enemy were with then* almoft fynonymous. 
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t 9 6 NOTES TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 
NOTE [B], p. jo*. 

A Private foldicr in the Roman infantry had a denarius a 
day, fomewhat left than eight pence. The Roman emperors 
had commonly i % legions in pay, which allowing $000 men 
to a legion, makes 12 $,000. Tacit. Ann. lib. iv, It is true, 
there were alfo auxiliaries to the legions ; but their numbers 
are uncertain , at well as their pay. To confider only the 
legionaries , the pay of the private men could not exceed 
j, 600,000 pounds. Now the parliament in the laft war con- 
monly allowed for the fleet 2,500,000. We have therefore 
900,000 over for the officers and other expenfes of the Roman 
legions. There feem to have been but few officers in the 
Roman armies , in comparifon of what are employed in all of 
our modern troops, except fome Swift corps. And thefe 
officers had very fmall pay ; A centurion, for mftance, only 
double, a common foldier. , And as the foldiers from their 
pay (Tacit. Ann. lib. 1. ) bought their own clothes 9 arms, 
tents, and baggage; this mutt alfo diminifh confiderably the 
other charges of the army. So little expenfive was that mighty 
government , and fo eafy was its yoke over the world. And , 
indeed , this is the more natural concjufion from the foregoing 
calculation. For money, after the conqueft of Egypt , feems to 
have been nearly in as great plenty at Rome as it is at prefent 
in the richeft of the European kingdoms. 

NOTE [C], p.41. 

THESE fafls I give upon the authority of Mon£ duTot in 
his Reflexions politique* 9 an author of reputation, Though I 
muft confeft , that the falls which he advances on other occa- 
fions , are often fo fufpicious , as to make his authority left in 
this matter. However, the general obfervatlon, that the 
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augmenting of the money in France does not at firft propoN 
tionably augment the prioes , is certainly juft. 

By the bye, this feems to be one of the bed reafons which 
can be given, for a gradual and univerfal increafe of the 
denomination of money, though it has been entirely over-* 
looked in all thofe volurhes which have been written on that 
queftion by Melon, DuTot, and Paris tie Verney. Were all 
our money, for inftance, recoined, and a penny's worth 
of filver taken from every (hilling , the new fhilling would 
probably purchafe every thing that could have been bought 
by the old, the prices of every thing would thereby be infen- 
fibly diminiflied ; a foreign trade enlivened ; arid domeftic 
induftry , by the circulation of a great number of pounds and 
fhillings , would receive fome increafe and encouragement* 
In executing fuch a projedt , it would be better to make 
the new fhillings pafs for 24 halfpence , in order to preferve^ 
the illufion , and make it be taken for the fame. And as a 
recoinage of our filver begins to be requifite, by the con- 
tinual wearing of our fhillings and fixpences , it may be 
doubtful, Whether we ought to imitate the example in King 
William's reign , when the dipt money was raifed to the 
old ftandard. 

NOTE [D], p.7J- 

XTmuft carefully be remarked, that throughout this difcourfe, 
wherever I fpeak of the level of money, I mean always its 
proportional level to the commodities, labor, induftry, 
and fkill , which is in the feveral dates. And I aflert , 
that where thefe advantages are double, triple, quadruple, 
to what they are in the neighbouring ftates , the money 
infallibly will alfo be double , triple , quadruple. The only 
^ircumftance that can obftruft the exaftnefs of thefe pro* 
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portions , is the experfe of tranfporting the commodities 
from one place to another ; and this expenfe is fo me times 
unequal. Thus the corn , cattle, cheefe, butter, of Der- 
byshire , cannot draw the money of London , fo much as the 
manufactures of London draw the money of Derbyfliire. But 
this obje&ton is only a feeming one : For fo far as the 
tranfport of commodities is expenfive, fo far is the com* 
munication between the places obftru&ed and imperfect. 

NOTE [E3, p. 126. 

1 Have heard it has been computed, that all the creditor* 
of the public , natives and foreigners, amount only to r 7,000; 
Thefe make a figure at prefent oa their income ; but in cafe 
of a public bankruptcy , would , in an inftant , become the 
lowed as well as the molt wretched of the people. The 
dignity and authority of the landed gentry and nobility it 
much better rooted ; and would render the contention very 
unequal , if ever we come to that extremity. One would 
incline to aflign to this event a very near period , fuch as 
half a century , had not our fathers prophecies of this kind 
been already found fallacious, by the duration of our public 
credit fo much beyond all reafonable exfte&ation. When 
the aftrologers in France were every year foretelling the 
death of Henry IV. Tbefe fellow , fays he , muji be right 
<tf laft. We fhall , therefore , be more cautious than to 
aflign any precife date ; and fliall content ourfelves witfc 
pointing out the event in general. 
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NOTE [F], p. 140. 

COLUMELLA fays, lib. iii. cap. 8. that in Egypt .and 
Africa , the bearing of twins was frequent , and £ven 
cuftomary, gemini partus familiares, ac petie f olenites 
funt. If this was true , there is a phyfical difference both 
in countries and ages : For travellers make no fuch remarks 
on thefe countries at prefent. On the contrary , we are 
apt to fuppofe the northern nations more prolific. As thofe 
two countries were provinces of the Roman empire , it is 
difficult , though not altogether abfurd , to fuppofe that 
fuch a man as Columella might be miftaken with regard 
to them. v 

NOTE [G] r p. 1471 ' 

JlLpIST. 122. The inhuman fports exhibited at Rome, 
may juftly be conficjered too as an effed of the people's 
contempt for flaves , and was alfo a great caufe of the 
general inhumanity of their princes and rulers. Who can 
read the accounts of the amphitheatrical entertainments 
without horror ? Or who ih furprifed , that the emperors 
fhould treat that people in the fame way the people treated 
their inferiors ? One's humanity is apt to renew the bar- 
barous wifh of Caligula, that the people had but one neck: 
A man could almoft be pleafed by a fingle blow, to put 
an end to fuch a race of monfters. You may thank God 9 
fays the author above cited ( cpift. 7.), addrefTing himfelf 
to the Roman people , that you have a mailer (to wit the 
mild and merciful Nero), who is incapable of learning 
cruelty from your example. This was fpoke in the begin- 
ning of his reign ; But he fitted them very well afterwards; 
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and, no doubt, was confiderably improved by the fight of 
the barbarous obje&s , to which he had , from his infancy, 
been accuftomed. 

NOTE [H], p. mo. 

AS fervuf was the name of the genus, and verna of the 
fpecies , without any correlative , this forms a ftrong pre- 
furaption , that the latter were by far the leaft numerous. 
It is an univerfal obfervation which we may form upon 
language , that where two related parts of a whole bear any 
proportion to each other, in numbers, rank, or confidera- 
tton , there are always correlative terms invented , which 
anfwer to both the parts , and exprefs their mutual relation* 
If they bear no proportion to each other, the term is only 
invented for the lefs; and marks its diftin&ion from the 
whole. Thus man and 'woman , ntajicr and Jtrvant , 
father and fon , prince and fubjeS , Jtranger and citizen f 
are correlative terms. But th« words ftaman , carpenter^ - 
fmitb % taylor^ &fc. have no correfpondent terms, which 
exprefs thofc who are no feamen , no carpenters t &c. 
Languages differ very much with regard to the particular 
words where this diftin&ion obtains; and may thence afford 
Very ftrong inferences concerning the manners and cuftoms 
of different nations. The military government of the Roman 
emperors had exalted the foldiery fo high, that they 
balanced all the other orders of the date : Hence miles and 
paganus became relative terms ; a thing , till then, unknown 
to ancient, and ftill fo to modern languages. Modern 
fiiperftition exalted the clergy fo high, that they overbalanced 
the whole ftate : Hence clergy and laity are terms oppofed 
in all modern languages ; and in thefe alone* And from the 
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fame principles I infer , that if the number of (laves bought 
by the Romans from foreign countries, had not extremely 
exceeded thofe which were bred at home, vcrna wculd have 
had a correlative which would have expreffed the former 
fpecies of flaves. But thefe , it would feem , compofed the 
main body of the ancient flaves , and the latter were but 
a few exceptions. 

NOTE [III, p. mj. 

c< xNON teraere ancillse ejus rei caufa comparantur ut 
<c pariant. ,> Dig eft. lib. v. tit. }. de bared, petit. lex. 27* 
The following texts are to the fame purpofe , w Spadonem 
u moTbofum non effe , neque vitiofum , verius mihi vide- 
a tur ; fed fanum effe , ficuti ilium qui unum tefticulum 
c< habet, quf^tiam generare poteft. " Digeft. lib. ii. tit. 1. 
de adilitio * ditto f lex 6. §. 2. " Sin autem quis ita fpado 
4C fit, ut tarn neceflaria pas corporis penltus abfit, mor* 
* bofus eft. " Id. lex 7. His impotence f it feems , was 
only regarded fo far as his health or life might be affefted 
by it. In other refpe&s, he was full as valuable. The 
fame reafoning is employed with regard to female - (laves. 
a Quaeritur de ea muliere quae fern per mortuos parit, ait 
w morbofa fit ? et ait Sabinus , fi vulv* vitio hoc contingit, 
a morbeffam e(Te. ,> Id. lex 14. It had even been doubted, 
whether a woman pregnant was morbid or vitiated ; and it 
is determined , that (he is found , not on account of the 
value of her offspring , but becaufe it is the natural part or 
office of women to bear children. " Si mulier pragnans 
a venerit , inter omnes corivenit fanam earn effe. Maximum 
C( enim ac praecipuum munus fecminarum accipere ac tueri 
a conceptual. Puerperam quoque fanam effe ; fi modo nihil 
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" extrinfecus accedit, quod corpus ejus in aliquam valettt 
" dinem immitterek De fterili Coelius diftinguere Treba- 
c< tium dicit , ut fi natura flerilis fit 9 fana fit ; fi vitio 
* corporis, contra*" Id. 

NOTE [K], p. iffc. 

X HE pradice of leaving great fums of money to friends t 
though one had near relations, was common in Greece as well 
as Rome; as we may gather from Lucian. This pra&ice 
prevails much lefs in modern times; and Ben Jonfon's 
Volpone is therefore almoft entirely extracted from ancient 
authors , and (bits better the manners of thofe times. 

It may juftly be thought f that the liberty of divorces in 
Rome was another difcouragement to marriage. Such a 
pra&icfr prevents not quarrels from bumor, but rather 
increafes them ; and occaGons alfo thofe from intereji , 
which are much more dangerous and deftru&ive. See farther 
on this head , Part. I. Effay XVIII. Perhaps too the unna- 
tural lufts of the ancients ought to be taken into confideration 
as of fome moment. 

NOTE tL3> p. i« ? . 

J: LIN. fib. xviii. cap, ;. The fame author, in cap. £* 
fays , Vtrumque fatentibus latifundia perdidere Italiam ; 
jam vero a provinces. Sex domifemiffem Africae pojpde- 
bant , cum iuterfecit *qs Nero princeps. In this view the 
barbarous butchery committed by the firft Roman emperors , 
was not, perhaps, fo deftru&ive to the public as we may 
imagine. Thefe never ceafed till they had -extinguiflied 
all the illuftrious families , which had enjoyed the plunder 
of the world during the latter ages of the republic. The new 
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nobles who arofe in their place were lefs fplendid f as we 
learn from Tacit. Ann. lib. iii. cap. 55. 

NOTE CM], P. 172. 

W E fhall mention from Diodorus Siculus alone a few 
maflacres, which pafled in the courfe of fixty years , during 
the moft Ihining age of Greece. There were banifhed from 
Sy ban's $00 of the nobles and their partifans ; lib. xii. p. 77. 
ex edit. Rhodomanni. OfChians, 600 citizens banifhed; 
Kb. xiii. p. 189. AtEphefus, 340 killed, 1000 banifhed; 
lib. xiii. p. 22 jr OfCyrenians, 500 nobles killed, all the 
reft banifhed; lib. xiv. p. 265. The Corinthians killed 120, 
banifhed ?oo ; Jib. xiv. p. J 04. Phaebidas the Spartan 
banifhed joo Baeotians; lib. xv. p. J24. Upon the fall of 
the Lacaedemonians , democracies were reftored in many 
cities, and fevere vengeance taken of the nobles, after the 
Greek manner. But matters did not end there; for the 
banifhed nobles returning in many places , butchered their 
adversaries at Phialae , in Corinth , in Megara , in Phliafia. 
In this laft place they killed joo of the people ; hut thefe 
again revolting , killed above 600 of the nobles , and 
banifhed the reft ; lib. xv. p. j % 7. In Arcadia 1 400 banifhed* 
befides many killed. The banifhed retired to.Sparta and to. 
Pallantium : The latter were delivered up to their countrymen, 
and all killed; lib. xv. p. 575. Of the banifhed from Argos 
and Thebes , there were $09 in the Spartan army ; id. p. 5 74 % 
Here is a detail of the moft remarkable of Agathocles's 
cruelties from the fame author. The people before his 
ufurpation had banifhed 600 nobles ; lib. xix. p. 6??. 
Afterwards that tyrant , in concurrence with the people , 
killed 4000 nobltf , and banifhed $<>©•$ id. p. 647. He 
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killed 4000 people at Gda; id. p. 74 U By Agathocles's 
brother 8000 banifhed from Syracufe ; lib. xx. p. 7*7. The 
inhabitants of iEgefta , to the number of 40,000 were killed, 
man , woman , and child ; and with tortures , for the fake 
of their money; id. p. 802. All the relations, to wit , 
father, brother, children, grandfather, of his Libyan army, 
killed; id. p. 80). He killed 7000 exiles after capitulation; 
id. p. 816. It is to be remarked, that Agathocles was a 
man of great fenfe and courage , and is not to be fiifpedted 
of wanton cruelty , contrary to the maxims of his age. 

NOTE tN3, p. 174. 

IN order to recommend his client to the favor of* the 
people , he enumerates ' all the fums he had expended* 
When x^ry^ > jo minas : Upon a chorus of men 20 minas } 
n; irvwxws » 8 minas; cnfy om x°w* 9 50 minas; *vxx*x« 
%Ql&>, 1 minas; Seven times trierarch , where he fpent 
6 talents : Taxes, once jo minas, another tittle 40; 
yvwMot$x uv 1 t2 minas ; %*$ ry(fr irxihxx xop* » 1 $ minas ; 
xufxoioi; %of ww , 18 minas; *rtfp*%v*i?» *y*vsio/$, 7 minas; 
T$infu oAtixxwAtw^j i% minas; ctfx*9z*>w 9 Jo minas : In 
the whole, ten talents 58 minas. An immenfe fum for 
an Athenian fortune, and what alone would be efteemed 
great riches , Orat. 20. It is true , he fays , the law did 
not oblige him abfolutely to be. at fo much expenfe, hot 
above a fourth. But without the favor of the people, no 
body was fo much as fare ; and this was the only way to 
gain it. See farther , orat. 24. de pop. Jiatu. In another 
place , he introduces a fpeaker, who fays that he had fpent 
his whole* fortune, and an immenfe one, eighty talents, 
for the people* Orat. %%. de $rob. EvandiL The iutwkoh 
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or ftrangers, find, fays he, if they do not contribute 
largely enough to the people's fancy, that they have reafon 
to repent it. Orat. 30. contra Phil. You may fee with 
what care Demofthenes difplays his expenfes of this nature, 
when he pleads for himfelf de corona } and how he - exag- 
gerates Midas's ftinginefs in this; particular , in his accufation 
of that criminal. All this , by the bye , is a mark of. a 
very iniquitous judicature ; and yet the Athenians valued 
themfelves on having the mod legal and regular adminif* 
tration of any people in Greece* 

NOTE [0], p. 17** 

X HE authorities above cited are all hiftorians ,~ orators , 
and philofophers , whofe teftimony is unqueftioned. It is 
dangerous to rely upon writers who deal in ridicule and 
fatire. ' What will pofterity, for inftance, infer from this 
pafla|0 of Dr. Swift ? " I told him , that in the kingdom of 
a Tribnia ( Britain ) by the natives called Langdon ( London) 
u where I had fojourned fome time in my travels , the bulk 
a of the people conGft , in a manner , wholly of difcoverers, 
* witneffes , informers , accufers > profecutors , evidences , 
" fwearers , together with their feveral fubfervient and 
a fubaltern inftruments, all under the colors , the conduct, 
cc and pay of minifters of ftate and their deputies. The 
" plots in that kingdom are ufually the workmanfhip of 
a thofe pcrfons, " &c. Gulliver's Travels. Such a repre. 
fer.tation might fuic the government of Athens; not that 
of England, which is remarkable, even in modern times, 
for humanity, jufticte, and liberty. Yet the Doctor's fatire, 
though carried to extremes, as is ufual with' him, even 
beyond other fatirical writers , did not altogether want as 
Vol. II. X 
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objeft. ThcBifliop of Rochefter, who was his friend, and 
of the fame -party, had been banifhed a little before by 
bill of attainder, with great juftice, bot without fuch proof 
a^ was legal , or according to the ftrift forms of common law. 

NOTE [P], p. 18s. 

XN general , there is more candor and fincerity in ancient 
hiftorianS , but left exa&nefs and care, than in the moderns. 
Our fpecolative factions , efpecially thofe of religion, throw 
fuch an illufion over our minds , that men feem to regard 
impartiality to their adverfaries and to heretics, as a vice 
or weaknefs : But the commonnefs of books , by means of 
printing, has obliged modern hiftorians to be more careful 
in avoiding contradictions and incongruities. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus Is a good writer ; bot it Is with pain I fee his narration 
contradict, in fo many particulars, the two moft authentic 
pieces of all Greek hiftory, to wit, Xenophotfs expedition, 
andDemofthenes's orations. Plutarch and Appian feem^arce 
ever to have read Cicero's epiftles. 

NOTE [Q], p. f88. 

J: LINY, lib.vii. cap. 2$. fays, that Catfar nfed to boaft, 
that there hacjl fallen in battle againft him one million one 
hundred and ninety- two thoufand men, befides thofe who 
periflied in the civil wars. It is not probable , that the 
conqueror could ever pretend to be fo exaft in his compu- 
tation. But allowing the facft , it is likely, that the Helvetii, 
Germans , and Britons, whom he flaughtcred, would amount 
to near a half of the number. 
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NOTE [R3, p. 192. 

WE are to obferve, that when Dionyfius Halyearnaf&ut 
fays , that if we regard the ancient walls of Rome , the 
extent of that city will not appear greater than that of 
Athens; he rauft mean the Acropolis and high town only. 
No ancient author ever fpeaks of the Pyraeum, Phalerus f 
and Munychia , as the fame with Athens. Much lefs can 
it be fuppofed , that Dionyfius would confider the matter in 
that light-, after the walls of Cimon and Pericles were 
deftroyed, and Athens was entirely feparated from thefe 
other towns. This obfervation deftroys all Voflius's reafonings, 
and introduces common fcnfe into thefe calculations* 

N OTE [S], p. 19*. 

DEMOST. contra Lepr. The Athenians brought yearly 
from Pontus 400,000 medimni or bufhels of corn, as ap- 
peared from the cuftom-houfe books ; and this was the greater 
part of their importation of corn. This, by the bye f is a 
ftrong proof that there is fome great miftake in the foregoing 
paffage of Atheiiseus. For Attica itfelf was fo barren of 
corn, that it produced not enough even to maintain the 
peafants. Tit. Liv. lib. xliii. cap* 6. And 400,000 medimni 
would fcarcely feed 100,000 men during a twelvemonth* 
Lucian* in his navigiunt Jive vota y fays, that a fhip, 
which , by the dimenfions he gives , feems to have been 
about the fize of our third rates , carried as much corn at 
would maintain all Attica for a twelvemonth : But perhapt 
Athens was decayed at that time; and befides,lt is not faff 
to truft to fuch loofe rhetorical calculations. 
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NOTE [T],p. 196. 

DlOD. Sic. lib. xvii. When Alexander attacked Thebes 9 
we may fefely conclude , that almoft all the inhabitants were 
prefent. Whoever is acquainted with the fpirit of the Greeks, 
cfpccially of the Thebans, will never fufped that any (>f , 
them would defert their country v f when it was reduced to 
fuch extreme peril and diftrefs. As Alexander took the 
town by dorm , all thofe who bore arms were put to the 
fword without mercy; and they amounted only " to 6000 
men* Among thefe were fome Grangers and manumitted 
flaves. The captives , confiding of old men , women , 
children , and flaves , were fold , and they amounted to 
50,000* We may therefore conclude, that the free citizens 
in Thebes, of both fexes and all ages, were near 24,000; 
the ftrangers and flaves about 12,000. Thefe laft, we may 
obferve , were fomewhat fewer in proportion than at Athens, 
is is reafonable to imagine from this circumftance ; that 
Athens was a town of more trade to fupport flaves , and of 
more entertainment to allure ftrangers. It Is alfo to be 
remarked , that thirty-fix thoufand was the whole number 
of people, both in the city of Thebes , and the neighbouring 
territory : A very moderate number , it muft be confefled j 
and this computation , being founded on fads which appear 
indifputable , muft h*ve great weight in the prefent con. 
troverfy. The above-mentioned number of Rhodians too, 
were all the inhabitants of the ifland who were free , and 
able to bear arms. 
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NOTE EVJ y p. 200. 

OTR ABO , lib. v. fays , that the emperor Auguftus prohi- 
bited the raifing houfes higher than feventy feet. In another 
piffage, lib. xvi. he fpeaks of the houfes of Rome as 
remarkably high. See alfo to the fame purpofe Vitruvius , 
lib. ii. cap. 8. Ariftides the fophift, in his oration u% Pauflv* 
fays , that Rome confifted of cities on the top of cities ; and 
that if one were to fpread it out and unfold it , it would 
cover the whole furface of Italy. Where an author indulges 
himfelf in fuch extravagant declamations , and gives fo much 
into the hyperbolical ftyle , one knows not how far he muft 
be reduced. But this reafoning feems natural : If Rome 
was built in fo fcattered a manner as Dionyfius fays, and 
ran fo much' into the country , there muft have been very 
few ftreets where the houfes were raifed fo high. It is 
only for want of room that any body builds in that incon* 
Venient manner. 

NOTE [X]., p. 200. 

JL/IB. ii. epift. 16, lib. v. epift. 6. It i* true, Pliny there 
defcribes a country * houfe : But fince that was the idea 
which the ancients formed of a magnificent and convenient 
building , the great men would certainly build the fame 
way in town, c< In laxitatem ruris excurrunt," fays Seneca 
of the rich and voluptuous, epift. 114. Valerius Maximus, 
, lib. .iv. cap. 4. fpeaking of Cincinnatus's field of four acres , 
fays , " Angufte fe habitare nunc putat , cujus domus tan* 
u turn patet quantum Cincinnati rura patuerant. " To the> 
fame purpofe fee lib* xxxvL cap. 1$. alfo lib. xviii. cap. %. 
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NOTE CY1, p. aon 

* JVlOENIA ejus (Rom*) cotlegere ambitu iraperatoribn* 

* cenforibufque Vefpafiianjs , A. U.. C. 828. paff. xiii. MCC« 

* complcxa monies feptem , tpfa dividitur in regio-nes qua- 
a tuordecim v com pita Larium 26$. Ejufdcm fpatii men- 
u fura currente a milliario, in capite Rom. Fori ftarirto, 
a ad fingulas porta* , quae funt hodie numero ^7 , ita ut 
u duodecim porta? femel numerentur ,. prsetcreantsurque ex 

* veteribus feptem , quae effe defierunt ,, effieit pafltium pet 

* directum 30,77?, ad extrema vero tedtorum cum caftrfs 

* praetoriis ab eodem Milliario , per vicos omnium viarum 

* menfura colleg.it paulo amplius feptuaginta mitKa paffbum. 
a Quo fi quis altitudinem tedtorum addat, dignam pro- 
a fecto aeftinjationem concipiat, foteaturque nullius urbis 

* magnitudinem in toto- orbe potuiffe ei comparari. ** Plim 
Eb. iii. cap. 9* 

All the beft manufcripts of Pliny read the paffage as here 
cited, and fix the compafs of the walls of Rome to be 
thirteen miles.. The queftion is, What Pliny means by 
50,7 7 $ paces , and how that number was formed? The 
manner in which I conceive it* is this. Rome was a 
fcmicifcular area of thirteen miles circumference. The 
Forum, and confequently the Milliarium, we know, was 
fituated on the banks of the Tyber, and near the centre of 
the circle, or upon the diameter of the femicitcular area. 
/Though there were thirty. feven gates, to Rome, yet only 
twelve of them had ftraight fleets, leading from them to 
the Milliartum. Pliny , therefore , having affigned the cic- 
cumference of Rome, and knowing that that alone was not 
fufficient to give us a juft notion of its furrace , ufes this 
father method* He fuppofes all the ftreets, leading from 
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the Milliarfam to- the twelve gates, to be laid together into 
one ftraight line , and fuppofes we run along that line fo at 
to count each gate once : In which cafe, be fays, that the 
whole line is * 0,775 paces ; or in other words , that each 
ftreet or radius of the femicircular area is upon an averagex 
two miles and a half; and the whole length of Rome is 
five miles, and its breadth about half as much, befidee 
the fcattered fuburb*. 

Pere-Hardouin underftands this pafiage iri the fame manner, 
with regard to the laying together the feveral ftreets of Rome 
into one line, in order to.compofo 50,775 paces : But 
then he fuppofes, that ftreets led from the Milliarium ta 
every gate ^ and that no ftreet exceeded 800 paces in 
• length. But (1) a 'femicircular- area, whofe radius wae 
only goo paces, could never have a circumference near 
thirteen miles , the compafs of Rome ar affigned by Pliny. A 
fadius of two miles and a half forms very nearly that cir- 
cumference. (<*•) There is an .abfurdity in fbppofing & 
city fo built as to have ftreets running tcv its centre from 
every gate in its circumference. Thefe ftreets muft inter. 
fere as they approach* (;) This diminifhes ' too much 
from the greatnefi of ancient Rome f and reduces that city 
below even Briftol or Rotterdam. 

The fenfe which Voffius in-his Obfetv&foncs vwi* puts 
on this paflftge of Winy , errs widely in the other extreme. 
One manufcript of no authority , . in Read, of thirteen miles , 
lias affigned thirty miles for the compafs of the walls ef 
Rome : And-Voffius underftands this only of the curvilinear 
part of the^ circumference ; fuppofing, that as the Tyber 
formed the diameter , there were no walls built on that fide. 
But* ( 1 ) this reading is allowed to be contrary to almoft all 
the manufcript^ (*-) Why (faould Pliny ,. a concife writer, 

X4 
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repeat the compafs of the walls of Rome in two fucceffive 
{Sentences ? ( j ) Why repeat it with fo fenfible a variation? 
(4) What is the meaning of Pliny's mentioning twice the 
Milliarium , if a line was meafured that had no dependence 
on the Milliarbm? ( O Aurelian's wall is faid by Vopifcus 
to have been drawn taxiore ambitu , and to have compre- 
hended all the buildings and fuburbs on the north fide of 
the Tyber ; yet its compafs was only fifty miles ; and even 
here critics fufpect fome miftake or corruption in the text ; 
fioce the walls which remain, and which are fuppofed to 
be the fame with Aurelian's , exceed not twelve miles. It 
is not probable , that Rome would diminjfli from Auguftus 
to Aurelian. It remained ftill the capital of the fame em- 
pire ; and none of the civil wars in that long period , 
except the tumults on the death of Maximus and Baibinus, 
ever affected the city. Caracalla is faid by Aurelius Victor 
to have increafed Rome. (6) There are no remains of 
ancient, buildings which mark any fuch greatnefs of Rome. 
Voflius't reply to this objection feems abfurd : That the 
tubbifh would fink fixty or feventy feet under ground. It 
appears from Spartjan (/« vita Severi) that the five? mile 
ftone in via Lavican* was out of the city, ( 7 ) Olym- 
piodorus and Publius Victor fix the number of houfes in 
Rome to be betwixt forty and fifty thpufand, ( 8 ) The 
very extravagance of the confequences drawn by this critic, 
as well as Lipfius , if they be neceffary , deftroys the foun- 
dation on which they are grounded, That Rome contained 
fourteen millions of inhabitants ; while the whole kingdom 
of France contains only five , according to his com* 
putation , &c. 

The only objection to the fenfe which we have affixed 
above to the p§3age, of Pliny, feems to lie in this , That 
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Pliny, after mentioning the thirty -feven gates of Rome, 
afligns only a reafon for fuppreffing the feven old ones, 
and fays nothihg of the eighteen gates ; the ftreets leading 
from which terminated , according to my opinion , before 
they reached the Forum. But as Pliny was writing to the 
Romans who perfectly knew the difpofition of the ftreets , 
it is not ftrange he fhould take a circumftance for granted 
which was fo familiar to every body. Perhaps too , many of 
thefc gates led to wharfs upon the river. 

NOTE [Z], p. 2oj. 

QuiNTUS CURTIUS fays, its walls were ten miles in 
circumference , when founded by Alexander ; lib. iv, cap. 8, 
Strabo , who had travelled to Alexandria as well as Diodorus 
Siculus , fays it was fcarce four miles long , and in moft 
places about a mile broad *, lib. xvii. Pliny fays it refembleo\£ 
a Macedonian caflbck ftretching out in the corners ; lib. v. 
cap. 10. Notwithftanding this bulk of Alexandria which 
feems but moderate , Diodorus Siculus , fpeaking of its 
circuit as drawn by Alexander (which it never exceeded, 
as we learn fromAmmianysMarcellinus, lib, xxii. cap. i6,) f 
fays it was fuytQu Wg?ov7* f extremity great , ibid. The t 
reafon which he afligns for its furpaffing all cities in the 
world (for he excepts not Rome) is, that it contained 
300,000 free inhabitants, He alfo mentions the revenues 
of the kings, to wit 6000 talents, as another circumftance 
to the fame purpofe : No fuch mighty fum in our eyes , 
even though we make allowance for the different value of 
money. What Strabo fays of the neighbouring country 
means only , that it was well peopled , oixxnevoc x*ta>?. Might 
not one affirm , without any great hyperbole , that the 
whole banks of the liver from Qrayefend to Windfor are 
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one city ? Thit is even more than Strabo fay* of the banks 
of the lake Mcrotis 9 and of the canal to Canopos. It is a 
vulgar faying in Italy , chat the king of Sardfaia has bat one 
town in Piedmont; for it is all a town. Agrippa in Jofephus 
tk bell* Judaic lib. ii. cap* *6. to make his audience com<- 
prehead the exceffive greatneft of Alexandria, which he 
endeavours to magnify, defcribes only the compaft of the 
city as drawn by Alexander : A clear proof that the bulk 
of the inhabitants were lodged there ,. and that the neigh* 
bouring country was no more than what might be expedted 
about all great towns , very well cultivated", and well peopled. 

NOTE CAAJ, p.20^ 

I1E fays (ihNerone, cap. }o.), that a portico or piazza 
of it was ; ooo feet long ; " tanta laxitas ut porticos tri~ 
- ftc plicss milliarias habere t. V He cannot mean three miles. 
For the whole extent of the houft from the Palatine to 
the Efquiline was not near fo great. So when Vopifc. in 
Aureliano mentions a portico m SallofFs gardens , which he 
calls porticur milliarenfis , it muft be underftood* of a 
thoufcnd feet So aUb* Horace : 

44 Nulla decempedts 

41 Metata privatis epacam 

u Porticos excipiebat Ar&on. " Kb. if. odfc r^. 
So alfo in lib. i. fatyr. 8. 

" Millepede8infrome,trecentoscipgu$inagrunj 

* ffic dabafc * 
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NOTE [BBl^p. ai^ 

AT appears from Casfar's account r that the Gauls bad 'no 
domeftic (laves who formed a different order from, the 
Plebes. The whole common people were indeed a kind of 
Haves to the nobility > as the people #f Poland are at this 
day : And a nobleman of Gaul had fometimes ten thoufaad 
dependents of this kind., Nor can we doubt r that the armiee 
were compofed of the people as well as of the nobility. 
Thq^ fighting men amongft theHelvetii were the fourth past 
of the inhabitants : A clear proof that all the males of 
military age bore arms. See Caefar de beUo Gall* lib, L 

We may remark > that the numbers in Cae&r's Comma* 
lories can be more depended on than thofe of any other 
ancient author y becaufe of the Greek tranflation which ftili 
remains , and which checks the Latin original. 

NOTE CCC2, p.si8v 

THE inhabitants of Marfeilles toft not their ftperioritf 
over the Gauls in commerce and the mechanic arts, till 
the Roman dominion* turned the latter from arms to agrv 
culture and civil life. SeeStrabo, lib. iv. That author, in 
feveral places ,. repeats the obfervation concerning the im» 
provement arifing from the Roman arts and civility : , And he 
lived at the time when the change was new , and would 
he more fenftble. So alfo Pliny : ** Quis enim non, com* 
u municato. orbe terrarum, majeftate Roman! imperii » pro* 
a feciffe vitam putet , commercio rerum ac focietate feft» 
^ pads , omniaque etiam, quae occulta an tea fuerant, in 
c< promifcuo ufu fada. Lib. xiv. proem. Numine deum 
• * eletfa (fpeaking of Italy) qp* ccelum ipfum daritis face* 
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» 

a ret, fptrra congregaret imperia, ritufqoe mollfret , &tot 
a populorum difcordes t fcrafque linguas fermonis commerdo 

* contrahtret ad colloquia , & humanitatem homini daret ; 
° breviterque » una cun&arum gentium in toto orbe patria 
u ficrct ; w lib. ii. cap. {. Nothing can be ftrongfcr to this 
purpofe than the following paffage from Tertullian who lived 
about the age of Severus. u Certe quidem ipfe orbis in 
** promptu eft, cultior de die & inftrudior priftino. Omnia 
& jam pervia , omnia nota , omnia negotiofa. Solitudines 

* famofas retro fundi amoenilfimi obliteraverunt, Glvatarva 
41 domuerunt , feras pecora fugaverunt ; arenas feruntur , 
u faxa panguntur, paludes ellquantur, tanta? urbes, quanta; 
** non cafac quondam. Jam nee infulae horrent , nee fcopuli 
u terrent ; ubique domus, ubique populus , ubique ret 
K publica, ubique vita. Sommum teftimonium frequentiar 

* humans , oneroG fumus mondo t vix nobis eJementa fuf- 
u ficiunt; & neceffitates ardtiores , & querelas apud omnes, 

* dum jam nos natura non fuftinet. " De anima, cap. 30. 
The air of rhetoric and declamation which appears Jn this 
paffage, diminifties fomewhat from its authority, but does 
not entirely deftroy it. The fame remark may be extended 
to the following paflage of Ariftides the fophift, who lived 
in .the age of Adrian. u The whole world, " fays he, 
addrefling himfelf to the Romans , " feems to keep one 
** holiday; and mankind, laying aGde the fword which 
u they formerly wore, now betake themfelves to feafting 
w and to joy. The cities f forgetting their ancient animo- 
c< fities , preferve only one emulation , which fhall em* 
u bellifli itfelf mod by every art and ornament : Theatres 
*' every where arife, amphitheatres, porticoes, aquedu&s, 
e temples , fchools , academies ; and one may fafely pro- 

* flounce that thinking world has been again raifed by * 
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a your aufpicious empire. Nor have cities alone received 
c< an increafe of ornament and beauty ; but the whole 
° earth, like a garden or paradife, is cultivated and adorn* 
€c ed : Infomuch , that fuch of mankind as are placed 
" out of the limits of your empire (who are but few) 
w feem to merit our fympathy and compaflioru * 

It is remarkable, that though Diodorus Siculus makes 
the inhabitants of JEgypt, when conquered by the Romans, 
amount only to three millions ; yet Jofeph. de hello Jud* 
lib. ii. cap. 16. fays, that its inhabitants, .excluding thofe 
of Alexandria, were feven millions and a half, in the 
reign of Nero > and he exprefsly fays , that he drew this 
account from the books of the Roman publicans who levied 
the poll-tax. Strabo , lib. xvii. praifes the fuperior police 
of the Romans with regard to the finances of JEgypt, above 
that of its former monarchs : And no part of administration 
is more eflential to the happinefs of a people. Yet we read 
In Athenaeus (lib. i. cap. 2?.)* who flourifhed during the 
reign of the Antonines , that the town JMareia , near 
^Alexandria, which was formerly a large city, had dwindled 
into a village. This is not, properly fpeaking, a contra* 
didtion. Suidas (Auguft.) fays, that the Emperor A ugo ft us, 
having numbered the whole Roman empire, found it con- 
tained only 4,101,617 men («v^)- There is here furely 
fome great miftake either in the author or tranfcriber : But 
this authority , feeble as it is , may be fufficient to counter* 
balance the exaggerateS accounts of Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus with regard to more early times. 
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NOTE CDDJ, p. 219. 

.LlB. ii cap. 62. It may perhaps be imagined , that Poly, 
bius f being dependent on Rome , would naturally extol the 
Roman dominion. But in tht fir ft place, Polybius, though 
one fees fometimes inftances of his caution f dlfcovers no 
fymptons of flattery. Secondly , This opinion is only de- 
livered in a fingle ftroke , by the bye , while he is intent 
upon another fubjed > and it is allowed 9 if there be any 
fufpicion of an author's inGncerity , that thefe oblique pro- 
poGtions difcover his real opinion better than his more 
formal and diredfc aflertions. 

NOTE [EE3, p. 221. 

I Muft confefs , that that difcourfe of Plutarch concerning 
the filence bf the oracles , is in general of fo odd a texture, 
and fo unlike his other productions, that one is at a lofs 
what judgment to form of it. It is written in dialogue ; 
which is a method of compoGtion that Plutarch commonly 
but little affetfs. The perfonages he introduces advance 
very wild , abfurd , and contradictory opinions , more like 
the vifionary fyftems or ravings of Plato than the plain fenfe 
of Plutarch. Tfiere runs alfo through the whole an air of 
fuperftition and credulity , which referable* very little the 
fpirit that appears in other philofophical compoGtions of that 
author. For it is remarkable , that though Plutarch be a 
hiftorian as fuperftitious as Herodotus # or Livy, yet there is 
fcarcely in all antiquity a philofopher left fuperftitious , ex^ 
cepting Cicero and Lucian. I muft therefore confefs , that 
a paffage of Plutarch cited from this difcourfe , has much 
left authority with me than if it had been found in molt 
of his other compoGtions. 
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There is only one other difcourfe of Plutarch liable to 
like obje&iens , to wit , that concerning tbofc mbofe pJU 
nisSntent is delayed by tbe Deity* It is alfo writ in dialogue, 
contains like fuperftitious, wild vifions, and feems to have 
been chiefly compofed in rivalihip to Plato, particularly his 
laft hook De re republica. 

And here I cannot but obferve , that Monf. Fontenelle , 
a writer eminent for candor , feems to have departed & 
little from his uftial character, when he endeavours to thrcvr 
a ridicule -upon* Plutarch on account of paflages to be met 
. with in thii dialogue concerning oracles. The abfurdities 
here put into the mouths of the feveral perfonages are not 
to be afcribed to Plutarch, tie makes them refute eaqh 
other ; and in general , he feems to intend the ridiculing 
of thofe very opinions which Fontenelle would ridicule him 
for maintaining. See Hijhnrc des oracles. 

NOTE [FF], p. 24^ 

XT is remarkable , that in the remonftrance of the duke 
of Bourbon and the legitimate princes againft this detonation 
of Louis the XlVth, the do&rine of the original contrail 
is infilled on , even in that abfolute government. The 
French nation , fay they , chufing Hugh Capet and hit 
pofterity to rule over them and their pofterity , where the 
former line fails , there is a tacit right referved to chufe a 
new royal family; and this right is invaded by calling the 
baftard princes to the throne , without the confent of the 
nation. But the Comte de Boulainvillters , who wrote in 
defence of the baftard princes , ridicules this notion of an 
original contract, efpecially where applied to Hugh Capet, 
who mounted the throne , fftfs he , by the feme arts which 
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hire ever been employed by all conquerors and ufurpers. 
He got bit title, indeed, recognized by the fates after he 
bad pot himfelf in pofleffion : But is this a choice or con. 
trad ? The Comte de Boulainvilliers , we may obferve , was 
a noted republican ; but being a man of learning , and 
very converfant in hiftory , he knew that the people were 
never almoft confolted in thefe revolutions and new 
eftablifhments, and that time alone beftowed right and 
authority on what was commonly at firft founded on force 
and violence. See Etat de la France , Vol III. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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